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= PREFACE 


This book is an effort to adapt to the capacity of high 
school students the salient facts of the history of the Negro 
in the United States. The aim of the author has been to 
avoid the details given in the larger work entitled The Negro 
in Our History and also to depart from the more biographical 
style of his elementary book, Negro Makers of History. 


, The Story of the Negro Retold, then, is the second step in 


j 


_ the series of three historical works demanded by the schools 


engaged in the teaching of the background of the American 
Negro. 


The plan of the book is to help both the teacher and the 


- student. By using the bibliographical suggestions at the end 


of each chapter the teacher may widen his own knowledge 
in this field, and students prepared for more extensive treat- 


ment will find adequate the books recommended for them. 


The study of additional works is required for “Projects and 
Problems” based upon the text. 

It is worthy of note, too, that this book deals more with 
the Negro in the international sphere than the other two 
volumes of this series. Students in high school have the 
capacity to appreciate such matters briefly presented, and 
many of this grade never reach college to take up these ques- 
tions in special courses. The Negro in Our History presup- 
poses such correlated studies by those thus advanced. 

This high school text is not documented. Here and there 
are quotations, but they are taken mainly from other works 
produced by the author and from sources too well known to 
require citation. 
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For the faults of this book the author is responsible, but 
he is indebted to Dr. Charles H. Wesley and Professor 
Rayford W. Logan for assistance in reading the proof. The 
United States Bureau of the Census permitted the use of 
two maps showing the distribution of the Negro population 
in the United States in 1860 and 1930. For these considera- 
tions the author desires to express his thanks. 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON. 


WasHIncTON, D. C. 
December, 1935. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


This brief treatment of the history of the Negro in mod- 
ern times has been well received. The features which have 
especially commended it to the use of the schools are its 
simplified language, concise statement, condensed treatment, 
topical arrangement and bibliographical helps. Persons in 
various walks, moreover, have found this succinct state- 
ment useful in understanding the past of the Negro suffi- 
ciently to clarify other aspects of general history. The new 
edition has been revised rather than expanded, but some 
new facts are set forth in order to bring the story up to date. 
The author hopes that he has tiius facilitated the task of 
those who base instruction upon this volume. 


CARTER GODWIN WoopsoNn. 


WasuHincTon, D. C, 
March, 1942, 
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THE STORY OF 
THE NEGRO RETOLD 


CHAPTER I 
AFRICANS TRANSPLANTED 
THE NEGRO IN AFRICA 


Captives in War. The large majority of Negroes first 
brought to America had been taken as prisoners of war and 
then disposed of to slave traders along the West Coast of 
Africa. This importation of Africans into the Western 
Hemisphere resulted from the commercial expansion which 
was then revolutionizing the world, America had been acci- 
- dentally discovered by Columbus in 1492 when he was trying 
to find a new trade route to the East to secure more easily 
its wares and spices. A new outlet was necessary because 
the world had outgrown the narrow confines of the craft and 
guild system and saw new opportunities in organized manu- 
facturing and the extension of trade. The feudal régime 
had to give place to modern agriculture; but slavery, not 
far removed from this system, was to be tried out in America 
after the colonists had found the labor of the American 
Indian unprofitable and that of the white indentured servants 
inadequate. Much cheap labor was needed here, for the 
American virgin soil was looked upon as the land of promise 
for raw materials to produce new commodities of commerce. 
The demand for these had been increased by the opening of 
new trade routes and by using more efficient methods of 
commerce. 

African Explorations. This undertaking of exploring 


outlying lands under the leadership of Prince Henry of 
3 
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Portugal had led to the “discovery” of Africa. The part of 
the continent along the Mediterranean had been known to 
Europeans for centuries; but that section below the Sahara 
was really an unknown land. The very nature of the Afri- 
can continent makes easy access impossible. Since Africa 
is a highly elevated tableland with few rivers navigable from 
the sea its approach by water has always been difficult. The 
so-called civilized centers, then, have continued ignorant of 
the interior and therefore do not study Africa except to note 
that it was once a slave-hunting ground. Historians write 
much about ancient and medieval Asia and Europe, but they 
have given little thought to that large continent from which 
came the forbears of one-tenth of the population of the 
United States and one-seventh of that of the entire world. 
To understand these Africans brought to America one needs 
to learn something about their life before they reached these 
shores. Were they people very much like the Europeans? 
Or were they of a very different stock which lived in its own 
peculiar way? 

Difficult Access to Africa. The outside world finally 
learned something about the interior as the result of Living- 
stone’s travels and Stanley’s exploration there after 1870, 
but the story of these efforts does not reveal the entire conti- 
nent. Since that day officers of European colonies estab- 
lished in Africa, travelers on that continent, and mission- 
aries of the churches operating there have written various 
accounts. Yet the actual study of the Africans has not yet 
been made. In recent years persons like Maurice Delafosse, 
Louis Tauxier, R. S. Rattray, Lady Lugard, Felix Du Bois, 
Henri Labouret, Leo Frobenius and Harry H. Johnston 
have written interesting accounts of certain parts hith- 
erto misunderstood, but even from these more desirable 
sources one does not learn many facts because they look at 
the Africans from the foreign point of view. 
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The earliest Africans known to history were spoken of as 
dwarfs who were called Pygmies. In the course of time 
these lost their ascendancy and dwindled to the extent that 
Bushmen of larger stature took over the continent. After 
the Bushmen came Hottentots who held sway for a time, and 
then appeared the Bantu. Some ethnologists consider the 
Hottentots the crossbreeds of the Bushmen and the Bantu. 
Still later a number of Asiatics immigrated into the conti- 
nent. Africa, like other parts of the world, then, has been 
influenced by numerous movements within and without. 
Europeans who are now taking over the continent and ex- 
terminating the natives refer to these various conquests of 
Africa to justify what they are now doing. 

Various Racial Types. Native Africans have never 
been all of the same type or color. The invasion of the 
northern part of Africa by the Moslems led to an influx of 
such stocks until the country became Mohammedanized, and 
by the year 1000 a.p. most of West and Central Africa 
had been thus influenced. After that date it became difficult 
to distinguish African culture from Mohammedan; but parts 
of the interior remain strictly African, and the southern 
area was not much influenced by the Moslems, although 
other foreign influence came in the immigration of stocks 
from Southern Asia. 

Parallelisms in Customs. The customs of the early 
Africans resembled very much those of the ancient nations 
around the Mediterranean Sea. The Africans were organ- 
ized as groups of families making up the tribe under the 
chief who with the assistance of a council of elderly men 
served his people as lawgiver, judge, military leader, and 
king. When ambitious, certain chiefs developed their pos- 
sessions into large kingdoms and empires. In this way re- 
sulted the rise of Ghana (Kumbi), Melle (Manding) Mossi, 
and the Songhay Empire, following somewhat the golden 
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age of Ethiopia which was once extensive enough to include 
Egypt. All these kingdoms had powerful rulers who de- 
veloped and organized them, but Songhay had three well- 
connected dynasties, several members of which ruled with 
such sway as to attain international renown. The empire 
under Sonni Ali passed through a period of conquest like 
that of Rome and then in similar fashion underwent reor- 
ganization along efficient lines under the wise guidance of 
Askia Mohammed. Later political organizations of consid- 
erable duration developed in Bornu, Hausa, Dahomey, 
Ashanti, Benin and Congo. 

Progress Made by Africans. Evidences of advance- 
ment were seen especially in city state centers like Tim- 
buctoo, Hausa, Ghana, Jenne, Ashanti and Kano. In the 
lake region where the people were not supposedly far ad- 
vanced the African learned first the use of iron and thus 
gave the world one of the greatest boons in history. Iron 
enabled the Africans to become the greatest metal workers 
in the ancient world, and so stimulated their interest in com- 
merce that they developed the overland trade across the 
Sahara and figured in the markets of the Mediterranean. 
From the industrial arts which the use of iron helped to 
promote the early Africans developed the fine arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture. By the commercial intercourse thus made 
possible African art influenced that of Greece, which was 
taken up by Rome and passed on to modern nations. 

All parts of Africa, however, never reached this stage of 
organization. Large areas of the country engaged in tribal 
wars, and those natives who were taken captive were 
driven by their conquerors to the coast to be sold if they 
preferred not to be killed. Slavetrading, however, was in- 
cidental. It was not the chief occupation of the people. It 
was an outcome of hostile tribes endeavoring to subdue 
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others. Slavery or serfdom was common to all nations of the 
ancient world. 

Making a Living in Africa. The traders first touching 
the shores of that continent learned that the African way of 
living was not like theirs. Some of these natives, like other 
Orientals, wandered from place to place, subsisting upon 
the country and feasting upon their flocks and herds. Others 
earned a livelihood by hunting and fishing; but the large 
majority of them depended upon tilling the soil. In most 
of the hot regions of Africa, however, nature supplies much 
food in abundance; and consequently there is not much 
struggle for life. Yet the Africans were the first to domes- 
ticate the sheep, goat, and cow. Cattle still figure as the 
most important property among them, and the kraal, the pen 
in which they keep their herds, is the most important center 
of the village. Inasmuch as cattle are used for money, the 
kraal functions there somewhat as a bank does in America 
or Europe. 

Providing shelter, like finding food, has never been a diffi- 
cult problem in the torrid parts of Africa. Not much shelter 
is required and reeds and grass covering a framework of 
hard wood like mahogany or ebony make a comfortable 
dwelling. Wealthy Africans in the Sudan on the West 
Coast and parts of the interior, however, sometimes build 
more imposing structures of wood and stone. The discovery 
of the use of iron in Africa before it was known elsewhere 
facilitated the construction of buildings and decoration. In 
their life in the village communities houses are usually ar- 
ranged in clusters, each with a small parcel of land for per- 
sonal use rather than set off separately as for dwellers on 
independent farms. All members of the village community 
do their share of the labor in cultivating the outlying soil 
which they hold in common, and when the crops are gath- 
ered they are kept in the public granary to which all may 
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go for supplies. This is a sort of communism about which 
we are now hearing so much. It seems that some people 
of today are trying to go back to this state of the ancients. 

Education in Africa. To perpetuate their institutions 
the Africans did not have schools like ours, but they had a 
system of practical education. Leo Frobenius says that he 
had never been in a country where he heard so much about 
education or where it was more thoroughly carried out. In 
the first place, everybody is taught how to make a living and 
the training continues until he becomes efficient at this task. 


GoLp BREAST ORNAMENTS OF AFRICAN CHIEFS 


The girls learn what we now call domestic science, domestic 
art, and household management. The fathers teach their 
sons the trade at which their elders work and impress upon 
the minds of the youth the meaning of family responsibilities. 

Realistic Education. Going still further with their edu- 
cation, the Africans teach children certain things that false 
modesty prevents others from doing. Since every African 
boy is expected to become a father and every African girl 
a mother, they are thoroughly taught what all parents should 
know about fatherhood, motherhood, and childhood. ‘The 
girls are thus instructed by a trustworthy elderly woman, 
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and the boys by a wise and discreet man of advanced age. 
Bachelors or spinsters are considered a disgrace to the com- 
munity, because they do not produce offspring to strengthen 
the tribe. 

Marriage Customs. Some Africans practice polygamy, 
but others do not. To support more than one wife an 
African must be a prince or well-to-do person. Most Afri- 
can men, therefore, have only one wife, and there are African 
tribes in which polygamy is not practiced at all. The 
Africans, however, do not have loose women among them. 
All women must be attached to some man who is responsible 
for them. On the whole, then, the Africans have less vice 
among them than is found in certain American or European 
centers, and social diseases never appear among them un- 
less brought in by foreigners. 

Religious Institutions. The African is very religious. 
He believes as does the Hebrew that God created the world, 
but he insists that God then went away and left man in the 
midst of numerous spirits from which he must escape in 
some way by appeasing them the best he can. To do this 
the African offers sacrifice and in various ways worships 
such forces of nature as the water, fire, and wind. The 
African ideas of the conflict of good and evil and life after 
death are very much like those of the Hebrews, but Euro- 
peans and Americans call the African religion fetishism. 
This means the worshipping of the material rather than the 
spiritual. A thorough study of African religion in recent 
years, however, shows that it is just as reasonable as that 
observed elsewhere. The African worships the spirit which 
is supposed to dwell in the material object and not the ob- 
ject itself. This type of worship of the unseen is not unlike 
that which is found in the Western World. 

Art and Religion. From the African religion came a 
strong stimulus to art. Out of the fertile mind of the Afri- 
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can came striking images of invisible spirits. In working 
these out in wood and stone and metal the African has given 
the world wonderful productions which we are just begin- 
ning to understand. At first we laughed at these “grotesque” 
and “‘bizarre’’ figures because they were original rather than 
imitative. As we have made progress in the study of fine 
arts, however, we find that the African has reason for laugh- 
ing at our ideas of art. Inasmuch as fine art in America and 
Europe has reached a point of stagnation, some painters and 
sculptors are turning to African art for new motifs. 

Myths and Fables. This fertile imagination of the Afri- 
cans is productive of other good. Along with their religion 
the Africans have developed a most valuable folklore. Al- 
most every unusual incident or important situation has ex- 
cited the fancy of some one who has woven around it an 
enchanting story. Transmitting these myths and fables 
to posterity is so important, too, that professional story- 
tellers go from place to place to entertain the people in 
camps and villages. In this way is preserved also valuable 
history because in this literature facts are interwoven with 
fiction. | 

To this literature belong the proverbs of the Africans. 
The African mind exhibits evidences of great philosophy. 
The African finds three friends in “courage, sense and in- 
sight.”” He realizes that “the lack of knowledge is darker 
than night,” that ‘fan ignorant man is a slave,” and that 
“whoever works without knowledge works uselessly.” ‘Not 
to know,” he believes, “is bad; not to wish to know is 
worse.” 

Standards of Morality.’ Believing in a high standard of 
morals, the African teaches the youth that “there is no medi- 
cine for hate,”’ and that “he who bears malice is a heathen; 
he who injures another brings injury to himself.” To warn 
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men how to embrace opportunity the African says that “the 
dawn does not come twice to wake a man.” To emphasize 
politeness he reminds the youth that “bowing to a dwarf 
will not prevent your standing erect again.” Of veracity, 
he says that “lies, however numerous, will be caught by 
truth when it rises,” and ‘‘the voice of truth is easily known.” 
The selfish man is told that “if you love yourself, others 
will hate you; if you humble yourself, others will love you.” 


Work oF AFRICAN GOLDSMITHS 


The Wisdom Element. Among the Africans there was 
the thought that ‘a man with wisdom is better off than a 
stupid man with any amount of charm and superstition.” 
Such expressions as “A butterfly that brushes against thorns 
will tear his wings,” and ‘He who cannot move an ant and 
yet tries to move an elephant shail find his folly,” have the 
ring of the plantation philosophy developed in the United 
States. The proverbs “When the fox dies, fowls do not 
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-mourn,” and “He who goes with a wolf will learn to howl,” 
exhibit more than ordinary mental development. 

The World Indebtedness to Africa. A brief study of 
Africa, then, convinces the student that the people of 
America are indebted to Africa for much which these mod- 
ernized elements on this side of the Atlantic think and do 
today. Evidences of ancient customs brought from that 
continent may be found among Negroes with whom we daily 
come into contact, and these folkways have inevitably in- 
fluenced the whites with whom the blacks have lived. Some 
of the African survivals like magic, witchcraft, and voodoo 
are not desirable; it requires time for people to distinguish 
between the desirable and the undesirable. But in most 
cases the African culture retained in America has redounded- 
to much good. The Negroes’ unusual emotion expressed in 
his folklore, poetry, music, religion, and art has made out- 
standing contributions to American civilization. The back- 
ground in the well organized African social order has tended 
to make the American Negro the most golden-hearted, the 
most generous, the most sanguine, and the most law-abiding 
element in the United States. 


AFRICANS AND FOREIGNERS 


High Level of Culture on West Coast. On the West 
Coast of Africa the Negroes developed to the extent that 
they braved the high seas in quest of other lands. Africans, 
it is said, crossed the Atlantic Ocean and discovered and 
explored parts of America thousands of years ago. The 
Africans vie with the Norsemen for first place in these early 
voyages. When the Europeans finally became sufficiently 
enterprising and undertook the same expeditions they discov- 
ered in America evidences that the Africans had already 
reached these shores. Peter Martyr, an historian ac- 
quainted with Columbus, mentioned a region not two days’ 
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journey from Quarequa’s territory in the Darien district of 
South America where Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific 
Ocean, found a race of black men. He thought that in 
going out from Africa they had been shipwrecked on this 
coast. 

Africans on American Shores. In support of this claim 
that Africans discovered America distinguished scholars 
have advanced various ideas. Justin Winsor believed it for 
the reason that “skulls found in the caves in the Bahamas 
seemed to be very much like those in the early burial places 
of the Canaries.” Authorities in the Bureau of Ethnology 
saw such evidence in certain early American pottery which 
bore faces very much like Africans. Leo Wiener, a pro- 
fessor of Harvard University, has written a work of three 
volumes of philology to prove this early discovery of 
America by the Africans. He points out especially such bor- 
rowed African words as buckra, canoe, and tobacco. In 
the fetishism of the African, too, is found so much to parallel 
the religion of the Indians that certain scientists have 
thought that Africans must have influenced the religion of 
the American aborigines when they visited these shores. 

The Decline and Fall of Africa. That Africans of later 
years could be taken from their country by force is an evi- 
dence of a decline from the high level of culture which they 
reached when they were influencing the world with their art 
and commerce. Commotions on that continent led to mi- 
grations of peoples from the North to the South and from 
the East to the West. This invited the invasion of slave- 
trading Arabs. At this time, too, the Mohammedans who 
had been defeated in Europe began to retreat after the 


triumph of Charles Martel over them on the plain of Tours 


in 732. The Europeans, following these Moslems, in- 
creased their interest in Africa when pursuing them to their 
strongholds along the northern coast of the continent. 
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Commercial Expansion a Factor. Entering later upon 
the program of commercial expansion, these same Europeans 
explored the western coast of Africa. The Genoese touched 
those parts in quest of trade in the thirteenth century, and 
the Normans made several voyages to that area during the 
following century. The Portuguese established commercial 
connections there by 1442, and the Spaniards before 1474 
as shown by the Negro settlement at that time in Seville. 
Prince Henry of Portugal sent his ships as far as the equator 
by 1471 and the Congo by 1484. Bartholomew Diaz ven- 
tured as far as the Cape of Good Hope in 1487. Vasco da 
Gama reached it by 1497 and, pressing on to Mombasa, 
Melinde, and Calcutta, began the Portuguese world empire. 
Soon the Portuguese had ports on the bay of Arguin and at 
Elmina on the Gold Coast to promote the slave trade. These 
traders later sought there also ivory, gold, and precious 
stones. 

Traders Rushing to the West Coast. Following close 
upon the Portuguese, came the French who had reached 
the Canaries by 1402 and then extended their interests to 
the Senegal. The English endeavored to establish trade 
connections with the Guinea Coast in 1481, and William 
Hawkins, one of their pioneers, was buying slaves in those 
parts from 1530 to 1532, and in 1553. Sir John Hawkins, 
his son, of greater trafficking fame, began his exploits in 
those parts in 1562. In 1617 came the Dutch traders who, 
appearing again on that coast in 1624, got possession of 
African ports which the Spaniards had made an effort to 
control. 

Corsairs and Pirates. ‘These adventurers, according to 
the ethics of our day, would be regarded as corsairs and 
pirates, but at that time they were not outlawed. They 
held commissions from the leading sovereigns in Europe, 
who were earnestly supporting plunderers from their re- 
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spective countries, in struggling to get a share of this trade. 
In the absence of any well defined international law at that 
time it was not considered wrong for the traders of one 
country to prey upon the commerce of the other, especially 
if the ships seized had tried to secure the trade of the 
colonies of the attacking forces. 

Trading Corporations. This trading became more seri- 
ous when it developed sufficiently to require cooperative en- 
terprise. To increase the profits from this traffic and to 
permit a larger number of European subjects to share in it 
large corporations were established. Of these enterprises, 
however, we need mention only a few of the most successful 
like the Dutch West Indian Company incorporated in 1621, 
the Royal Adventurers Trading into Africa in 1662, the 
French West India Company in 1664, and the Royal African 
Company in 1672. Vessels of these companies touched 
Africa for slaves and traded directly or indirectly with all of 
the important ports from which they were not excluded by 
the commercial rivalry of nations. One of the Dutch vessels 
brought to Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619, the first Negroes 
to serve the colonists, but the Spaniards had been bringing 
Negroes to their American possessions ever since 1501. 

Africans with the Latins. Having had frequent contact 
with Negroes along the West Coast of Africa, the Spaniards 
seemed more attracted to them than the other European na- 
tions. Numbers of Negroes had been brought to Spain prior 
to the discovery of America and apparently for these reasons 
the early Spanish explorers took considerable numbers of 
Africans with them in their explorations. Negroes came 
with Columbus and participated in the exploration of Guate- 
mala, Chile, and Peru. They accompanied Ponce de Leon 
to Florida, took a part in the expedition of Ayllon, advanced 
with Fray Marcos de Niza in the Southwest, followed 
Alarcon and Coronado in New Mexico and De Soto_on the 
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Mississippi. Nuflo de Olano became the noted companion 
of Balboa on the Pacific. A Negro in the expedition of 
Cortez to Mexico, finding some brown grains in his daily 
allowance of rice, planted them for experiment and thus 
made himself famous as the first to grow wheat in America. 
In 1526, almost a century before the English settlers came to 
Virginia Negroes brought by Spaniards settled San Miguel 
de Gualdape near the present site of Jamestown. Because 
of cruel treatment, however, they broke up the settlement by 
an insurrection and returned to Santo Domingo. 

Estevanico as an Explorer. One of these Negroes with 
the Spanish explorers wrote his name in the hall of fame. 
This was Estevanico, or little Stephen, the explorer of what 
is now New Mexico and Arizona. Estevanico was a member 
of the unfortunate expedition of Narvaez who undertook to 
reduce the country between Florida and the Rio de las 
Palmas, in Mexico. Overcome by misfortune, only four of 
the expedition survived. Estevanico, one of the four, finally 
escaped from the Indians back to Mexico, where he joined 
the Spaniards. Going later with him into the interior, the 
Spaniards ordered Estevanico to proceed in advance for fifty 
or sixty leagues and to report the probability of success. by 
sending back wooden crosses. He was to send a small cross 
to indicate news of moderate importance and a larger one 
to announce the great discovery. ‘Four days later an In- 
dian came into camp with a cross as tall as a man. With 
him. was another Indian, who told the friar of seven large 
cities with houses of stone and lime, some of them four 
stories in height. The portals of the principal houses, he 
said, were ornamented with designs in turquoise. Other 
crosses greeted the Spaniards as they journeyed onward to 
take the cities in the name of their king, but Estevanico had 
already undertaken to do so and for lack of adequate forces 
had been slain.” 
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The Slave Trade Systematized. When the British en- 
tered upon the actual exploitation of America with Negro 
labor, however, there was little opportunity for enterpris- 
ing Negroes like Estevanico. These Europeans systema- 
tized both the traffic in men and the exploitation of them on 
the plantations. At first the blacks like the whites were 
indentured servants. A distinction was made later between 
white servants and the black bondmen so as to compel the 
latter to serve for life when the former would go free upon 
the expiration of the term of their indenture. In Virginia 
servitude for life did not appear in the records until 1662. 
This made black servants preferable to the white and stimu- 
lated the African trade. From manufacturing centers 
like Newport in Rhode Island and from Bristol and Liver- 
pool in England ships carried to Africa iron bars, rum, cloth, 
shells, crystal beads, brass pans, and foreign coins and ex- 
changed them for slaves. Captives of war, driven to the 
coast by their conquerors in the interior, were sold to these 
slavers when they arrived. They were then shackled, 
herded together, and put into the hold of these ships from 
which they were frequently taken for an airing and for their 
scant supply of decaying food and stale water. 

Fighting Enslavement. These captives sometimes re- 
sisted, but they were usually landed safe at ports in the 
West Indies. There they were sold or traded for molasses. 
With this molasses the slavers returned to American or 
British ports, manufactured rum therefrom, and then pro- 
ceeded again to Africa to secure more slaves. Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and London had 171 ships thus engaged in 1726, and 
the trade tended to increase to the extent of carrying to 
America between 50,000 and 100,000 slaves a year. 

Bondage on the Islands. Slavery first had its setting 
in the West Indies from which bondmen were gradually in- 
troduced in small numbers to the colonies along the Atlantic. 
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When these slaves came they had to be “broken in” or — 
trained to work. Whether or not this could be easily done 
depended on the temperament of the slaves themselves. 
The Coromantees from the Gold Coast frequently rebelled 
against the yoke; but the Whydahs, Nagoes, Pawpaws, and 
Gambians proved to be submissive. The Gaboons imported 
were found to be physically weak. The Congoes, Angolas, 
and Eboes ran away or committed suicide rather than be 
enslaved. 

The Ordeal in Mines and on Plantations. In the case 
of the slaves employed in the mines or on plantations their 
lot was harder than that of any laboring class hitherto known 
to history. Those Europeans who came to these shores 
looking for precious metals required a large number of 
cheap laborers. These they worked incessantly and cruelly 
in the wasteful experiment of trying to find fabulous riches 
in order to return to Europe for the enjoyment thereof in 
the years to come. The Indians had been tried, but they 
could not stand the pace set for labor by these exploiters, 
and they were relatively few. At the suggestion of Bar- 
tolemé de las Casas, who later regretted it, Africans were 
brought in to do this drudgery in the Spanish Colonies. The 
British “plantations” followed their example. When settled 
down to a more permanent life some of the Latins and prac- 
tically all the British settlers resorted to the cultivation of 
the soil. The Negro slaves, then, found a more serviceable 
employment on the plantations producing coffee, sugar, in- 
digo, and tobacco; and as the demand increased Africans 
were seized and imported in large numbers. 

. Seizure of African Nobility. Sometimes Africans of 
high social standing were kidnaped and brought over to 
America. In the possession of Michael Denton of Maryland — 
there was found a slave who observed the custom of pray- 
ing five times a day according to the requirements of the 
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Mohammedan religion. An ignorant white boy, seeing him 
kneel and bowing in the direction of Mecca, threw sand in 
his eyes and so impaired his sight as to invite an investiga- 
tion of the Negro’s habits. It was discovered that he was 
an orthodox Mohammedan and an Arabic scholar. Hear- 
ing this, James Oglethorpe interceded in his behalf, and 
had him liberated and taken to England. There this Afri- 
can was accorded all of the honors due a man of learning. 
He was associated with a professor of Cambridge in the 
translation of Oriental manuscripts and through him he was 
introduced to some of the most desirable people of England. 
This was probably the record of Job, a slave in Maryland 


in 1731-1733, a Fula, brought from Futa, in what is now 


French Senegal. He could write Arabic and repeat the 
whole Koran. Mahommedans regarded such ability as the 
best evidence of scholarship just as Europeans and Ameri- 
cans once considered one’s acquaintance with the Bible. 


Pro jects and Problems 


1. Study a map of the world to understand the relation of Africa 
to the other parts, especially with reference to Europe and America. 

2. Using an outline map, indicate thereon the principal moun- 
tains, rivers, and lakes of Africa. 

3. Make a list of illustrations of ancient Africa showing evidences 
of progress, and another list showing the contrary. 

4. Give according to time sequence the various races which have 


occupied Africa. 


5. Study the various types of Africans in the United States Na- 
tional Museum, Washington, D. C., or in some other museum of 
natural history. 

6. Give in a few words the significant achievements of Africans 
in political organization. 

7. Compare the Africans’ manner of life with that of others in 
ancient times. 

8. Show how the African school differed from the modern school. 

9. Make a drawing of an African village community. 

10. Compare the African religion with that of others. 

11. Connect African art with the religion of the African. 

12. Make a list of peoples who endeavored to discover land by 
sailing toward the west on the Atlantic. 
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13. State what you think of the argument that Africans discovered 
America before the Europeans did. 

14. List in chronological order the Europeans who touched the 
shores of Africa. 

15. Define piracy, corsair, adventurer, plunderer, and exploiter, 
and find illustrations of these in the text. 

16. Write in your note book the names of all Negroes known as 
accompanying the early explorers of America. 

17. Outline in brief a plan for the dramatization of the career of 
Estevanico or Little Stephen. 

18. Make a list of African tribes from which captives were taken 
and brought to America. 

19. Show the different stages in the development of trade during 
the period of the commercial expansion and discuss the commodities. 
20. Explain the triangular trade route in all its ramifications. 

21. Make a drawing of a slave ship. 

22. Slavery was unknown to the English law when certain Negroes 
were brought to Jamestown in 1619. Explain, then, how and where 
slavery developed. 

23. Account for the experience of Job, the slave in Maryland. 
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CHAPTER II 
EXPERIENCES IN A NEW WORLD 


SLAVERY AS A NEW INSTITUTION 


Readjustment in a New Sphere. The Negro in the 
New World was to play a role which others had never before 
experienced. In proportion as the colonies progressed in 
agricultural development the cheap labor of the imported 
Africans seemed necessary in the production of sugar, rice, 
tobacco, and coffee. By the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the end toward which the exploitation of the Negro was 
tending became evident. By that time slavery was recog- 
nized as such in practically all of the British possessions in 
America, as it had become in milder form some years earlier 
in the French, Spanish, and Portuguese settlements. 

A New Institution by Law. One colony seemed to rec- 
ognize slavery about as readily as the other. Pennsylvania 
had to deal with the importation of Negroes as early as 
1639. In 1641, five years after Negroes were first brought 
to Massachusetts, the state passed regulations regarding 
slavery. Rhode Island began to regulate the importation of 
Negroes and to define their rights in 1652. Virginia legally 
provided for the institution in 1661. The New Netherlands 
took account of the same in 1650, and as New York it did 
likewise in 1664. Maryland legalized slavery in 1663. 
South Carolina sanctioned the institution in 1682. Georgia 
of later development began to regulate the system in 1755, 
six years after it had receded from the position that it was 


neither profitable nor advisable to import Negro slaves. 
24 
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The Law of Slavery. The story of the development 
does not vary much from colony to colony. Slavery as such 
in the British possessions had its first permanent setting in 
Barbados, and the black code of that colony influenced prac- 
tically all of these colonies in their legislation with respect 
to the Negro. The ordinances of the King of Spain and of 
the King of France with respect to Negro servants worked 
the same way in Latin America. Europe was devising a new 
way to provide for a peculiar institution which supplied 
cheap labor and apparently contributed to the wealth of the 
modern world. 

servitude Changed to Slavery. What was the status 
of these people called slaves? They were Africans and, 
therefore, racially different from the European settlers in 
America; but what did the one do that the other did not do, 
or what privileges had the one which the other did not have? 
The designation slave was a new term in the English lan- 
guage. The status of servant which had developed from 
serfdom among Latins and Teutons was well understood 
wherever the feudal régime had been entrenched. The first 
Negroes brought to Jamestown in 1619, like others previ- 
ously imported by the Latins, were made indentured servants, 
not slaves. Slavery in America, therefore, developed later 
as a new institution by beginning with the law of serfdom 
and making exceptions thereto in order to debase the Afri- 
cans to a lower status. 

Distinctions between Black and White Servants. In 
the first place, while the servant could change his status by 
serving his lord a definite period according to an indenture 
the slave was to be bound for life. The contract under 

which the indentured servant was held could be sold to an- 
_ other whom he would serve for the remaining time, but the 
African slave himself under the new régime could be sold, 
for he was subject soul and body to the will of his lord and 
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could be disposed of as goods or chattels. The poor white 
indentured servant on becoming free at the expiration of his 
term sometimes rose to the level of his master in acquiring 
land and slaves himself, but the African in bondage had no 
hope except in the rare opportunity to purchase himself or 
to secure manumission for meritorious service. 

Owners and Overseers. The slaves were settled on 
the plantations of their owners either under their super- 
vision or under that of overseers. When the masters them- 
selves were in charge the slaves fared better than when 
driven by hirelings. Overseers often worked slaves unduly 
because they were paid in proportion to what they could 
produce. The slaves were sometimes just as badly off when 
they served under a Negro boss referred to as a ‘‘driver.”’ 
Absentee ownership consigned the slaves to a hopeless con- 
dition which beggars description. ‘The overseers in charge 
abused their power and made the life of the slave all but 
intolerable. 

Domestic Duties Lighter than Field Labor. Most of 
the slaves who were used as domestic servants fared very 
much like persons thus employed elsewhere except that they 
were bound for life and could not exercise their own judg- 
ment in matters which concerned themselves or their owners. 
When efficient they did not suffer the ordeal to which plan- 
tation slaves were subjected. Such house servants learned 
much of modern culture by close contact with these colonists 
in the Western Hemisphere. When attendants of owners 
who traveled considerably these Negroes had opportunity for 
considerable mental development. Some thus connected 
acquired the rudiments of education and learned to speak 
and write several modern languages. 

Homes of Slaves. The slaves on the plantations were 
housed in roughly built structures not far from the more 
comfortable home of the owner. They worked mainly in 
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gangs, but in the case of mechanics or artisans it was not un- 
common to find them at individual tasks. Some of these 
bondmen had parcels of land around their huts which they 
worked at night or on holidays to produce their own vege- 
tables. These supplemented such coarse food as salt pork, 
corn bread, sometimes increased by meager supplies of her- 
rings or molasses. Benevolent masters occasionally permitted 
their slaves to raise pigs and chickens. In doing extra work 
at night or on holidays thrifty Negroes occasionally earned 
sufficient money to buy a little better clothing than the 
coarse dresses and petticoats allotted the women, or the 
rough shirts, trousers and brogan shoes issued to the men. 
In law, however, slaves could not have any property of their 
own, for they themselves belonged to their masters. 

The Roman Law of Bondage Observed. The child 
followed the condition of the mother as was customary in 
Rome. If the mother were free and the father slave, the 
child would be free. If the father were free and the mother 
slave the child would be slave. Children could be separated 
from parents and husbands from wives when disposed of 
according to the will of the master. The slave had no right 
to go anywhere except when permitted by his master. A 
patrol system was maintained to control the slaves and to 
restrain them from coming or going against the will of their 
owners. Violation of the rule requiring passes of those go- 
ing about was punished by severe corporal punishment and 
sometimes by death if the fugitive resisted his captors. 
Slaves were not permitted to use alcoholics or have firearms 
even for hunting, and mutiny or rebellion of slaves was met 
by martial law. The penalty for a slave striking a Christian 
was death. For several felonies slaves could be mutilated, 
broken on the wheel, or burnt alive. 

Bondmen at Work. On the plantations the Slaves 


worked with the crudest of implements of that day. Not 
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much improvement in agriculture had been made, and all 
of this had not reached America. Their lot, then, was 
drudgery. Some were worked so hard that they could not 
become robust. Women sometimes could not produce chil- 
dren freely, and little care was taken of the newborn. The 
neglect of health brought on fatal diseases which often deci- 
mated the ranks of slaves, and the free use of rum made 
bad matters worse. The increase in slaves, then, came 
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largely from the slave trade. To replace those lost some 
planters had to import annually a third or two thirds as many 
as those on hand. Many masters believed that it was ad- 
vantageous to work slaves to death during a specified period, 
for by that time they would have earned sufficient to pur- 
chase others in their places and still have a marginal profit. 
From time immemorial the lord had exploited the serf, but 
now a more cruel form of oppression was being imposed. 
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STRIKING FOR FREEDOM 


Captives Striking Back. Often when slaves might have 
been generally submissive they were’driven to such drastic 
action as murdering their cruel owners or slaying them in 
large numbers by concerted action. Negro captives brought 
to these shores, however, did not wait for the actual experi- 
ence in slavery to rebel against the system. During the first 
century and a half of the slave trade it was a hazardous ven- 
ture because of the large number of African captives who 
arose against the crews of the slavers, killed them off, steered 
the vessels to some free port, burned the slavers, and set 
themselves free. Extra precaution had to be taken, and 
various means had to be devised to force these captives 
into submission. 

Uprisings Common. No part of the slaveholding area 
was free from such troubles. Negroes in Surry County, 
Virginia, worked out plans for the overthrow of slavery in 
1687. They: were busy again with similar designs in that 
same state in 1722 and 1730. South Carolina was terrified 
by such uprisings of Negroes throughout the first half of 
the seventeenth century and especially in 1711, 1720, 1729, 
and 1740. Under the leadership of other desperate Negroes 
thus oppressed insurrectionists shocked New York City 
from its very foundation in 1712, Boston in 1723, and New 
York City again in 1741. In the colonies along the Atlantic, 
however, the situation was just the reverse of what it was in 
the West Indies or Latin America. The settlers of the orig-’ 
inal thirteen outnumbered the slaves, and a superior force 
soon proved adequate to make both slavery and the slave 
trade a safe process. 

Latin Masters Humane. Slavery did not work as much 
hardship among the Latins as it did among the British 
colonies. The black code was practically the same, but the 
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Latins softened the rigors of the law by generous treatment. 
Although the English never treated their slaves with famil- 
larity, nor smiled upon them, nor spoke to them except when 
compelled to, the Latins addressed them with mildness, 
handled them kindly, and treated them as members of the 
human family. Allowed more leisure among the Latins 
many slaves used their spare time to earn money to purchase 
their freedom. When they were manumitted they were 
received as other members of society and intermarried with 
the Latins. The English, on the contrary, objected to inter- 
marriage, but they had illegitimate offspring by slave 
women and sometimes sold their own blood as slaves. 

Door of Opportunity in Latin America. In Latin 
America, then, a few Negroes attained positions of promi- 
nence to which they could not aspire among the English. 
Among these more fortunate Negroes there was in Agua 
Caliente in Guatemala, in the seventeenth century, a freed- 
man who had accumulated much wealth. He had secured 
his liberty by paying his kind master a handsome sum for 
his freedom. Thereafter he bought a large farm and con- 
siderably increased his holdings by making other purchases. 
Enrique Dias among the Portuguese in Brazil distinguished 
himself as a great general there in the wars against the 
Dutch, and in recognition of his services the king admitted 
him to the Orden de Cristo. Francis Williams, another of 
this class, was educated at Cambridge by the Duke of Mon- 
tague, and was honored as a scholar and a teacher on his 
~ return to his native home in Jamaica in 1738. 

- The good fortune of these few Negroes was an exception 
to the rule operating to the contrary even in Latin America. 
There were not many Negroes in some parts during the 
seventeenth century, and they had less cause for grievance 
at that time than they had some years later when they 
were no longer treated as indentured servants and were 
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debased to the status of slaves. Almost from the very be- 
ginning of slavery, however, the Negroes employed in the 
drudgery of producing sugar in the West Indies had every 
reason for devising means to throw off the galling yoke. It 
soon became common, then, for slaves to escape from their 
masters in alarming numbers. They were largely outnum- 
bered by their bondmen, and organized effort among the 
slaves sometimes proved to be disastrous to the planter 
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class. Negroes themselves appreciated the force of num- 
bers, and their owners were not long in realizing that they 
were standing on a smoldering volcano. Every island, every 
valley, and every plain had some spot which was marked 
by the blow of the Negro insurgent who struck for freedom. 

Fighting on the Way to Freedom. Fugitives often 
became fierce fighters. In leaving their owners’ employ in 
large numbers they sometimes became bands strong enough 
to maintain themselves beyond the frontier as independent 
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settlements; or as individuals they contributed as much to 
the discomfort of their enslavers by joining the Indians to 
stimulate war upon the European settlers in America. That 
a larger number of Negroes did not thereby array them- 
selves against the colonists was due to their lack of knowl- 
edge of the geography of the country and the language of the 
aborigines. Forced to provide for themselves in a state of 
nature, these formidable groups of Negroes had to resort to 
eating the flesh of wild hogs. They were, therefore, called 
Maroons, which means hunters of the wild boar. From the 
meat of this animal, cured without salt, they produced a 
very savory food. 

Organized Resistance of Maroons. The Maroons, far 
removed from other settlements, had only primitive weapons. 
Their ability to plan and to fight, however, made them a 
source of much terror among the colonists. These fugitives, 
as a rule, were all but perfect types of physical manhood. 
Giving an impression of those in Jamaica, Bryan Edwards 
said, ‘Such fine persons are seldom beheld among any other 
class of African or native blacks. Their demeanor is lofty, 
their walk firm, and their persons erect. Every motion dis- 
plays a combination of strength and agility. The muscles 
(neither hidden nor depressed by clothing) are very promi- 
nent and strongly marked. Their sight withal is wonderfully 
acute, and their hearing remarkably quick.” | 

Maroons in Strongholds. In Jamaica the Maroons 
greatly increased as a result of the taking over of the island 
from the Spaniards by the English in 1655. The fugitives 
took advantage of the transition. Most of the Spanish citi- 
zens left for Cuba, but under the circumstances could not 
carry with them all their slaves, many of whom thereby 
easily became free. Other Negroes, being well aware of the 
fact that the English treated their slaves more cruelly than 
other Europeans, dreaded the change to such masters and 
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escaped to the south and east sides of the islands where they 
established themselves in strongholds of the mountains. At 
one time they had a chain of five towns under their control. 
The number of these fugitives was increased by certain 
Coromantees who were brought later by the English from 
Africa. Many of these new recruits from Africa, accus- 
tomed to war in their native land, escaped also to the hills 
and willingly cooperated with the Maroons in their attack 
on the planters. Under: their war-famed leader Cudjoe, 
they united all militant Negroes in the various settlements 
in a part of the island distant from the thickly settled re- 
gion of the Europeans. 

Prolonged Fight. Never before this time had the Eng- 
lish contended with a fighting force of this type. The 
Maroons knew practically nothing of the method of Euro- 
pean warfare, and they did not imitate the Indians. It was 
difficult to meet their attacks, for surprise and ambush were 
the chief principles of their warfare. They seldom risked 
themselves in open battle, and when under fire they re- 
treated among the cliffs and valleys which, covered with 


traps and pits, made their conquest by the English all but . 


impossible. Army after army was sent against Cudjoe; 
but, discomfited and scattered, they returned to their base 
the best they could. After years of such unsuccessful 
conflict the planters decided in 1738 that it would be better 
to make a treaty of peace with Cudjoe and grant these 
strongholds freedom and independence. It was also neces- 
sary a little later to make a similar treaty with the Maroons 
ruled over by Quao, a leader of others, who did not always 
cooperate with Cudjoe but fought the planters for similar 
reasons. 

Victory for Liberty. In this case it seems that the Ma- 
roons won a complete victory. They were thereafter asked 
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to become the allies of the planters in maintaining peace by 
returning fugitive slaves to their masters and suppressing 
slave insurrections. These relations continued for a num- 
ber of years, but both the Maroons and the Jamaica planters 
failed to live up to the agreement of 1738. Trouble broke 
out again in 1795. The immediate cause of the conflict 

was the whipping of two Maroons for a minor offense. The 
- Maroons thereupon entreated the slaves to rise with them 
and a terrible disaster followed. The rebellion was sup- 
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pressed after much shedding of blood, however; and the 
Maroons were deported to Nova Scotia and later from there 
to Sierra Leone. 

In Latin America where slavery was milder than in the 
British settlements, Maroons multiplied for the reason that 
they had more opportunity for such defiance. In Guate- 
mala during the seventeenth century there were about three 
hundred such Negroes constituting a settlement which made 
considerable progress. They had escaped to the strong- 
holds of the hills, and had developed there such power that 
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they could not be conquered by their former rulers. In 
their independent position some of such Negroes became 
prosperous planters and business men. ) 

Heroism of Palmares. The greatest demonstrations of 
the ability of the Maroons, however, was the establishment 
of a little Negro Republic in Brazil. Professor Charles E. 
Chapman designates it the “Negro Numantia” because 
its narrative resembles so much that of Numantia against 
which the Romans combated for a number of years be- 
fore they could invade the city. These fugitives estab- 
lished themselves in the interior of Brazil in villages called 
quilombos, the type to which Palmares, in the Province of 
Pernambuco, belonged. In the course of its development 
this town extended its rule over a number of others settled 
by Negroes of the same kind. The population of this coun- 
try gradually increased by reputation. Slaves and freemen 
eagerly sought refuge in the forests thus controlled. They 
supported themselves by a sort of banditry, taking food, 
slaves and women, whether mulatto, black, or white. These 
elements later settled down to agriculture, and established 
trade relations with the Portuguese in: the peaceful parts of 
Brazil. At one time the republic reported a population of 
twenty thousand, ten thousand of whom were soldiers. The 
country had for its capital Palmares, the name also of the 
republic. The city was surrounded by wooden walls made 
of the trunks of trees and could be entered only by huge 
gates. It was provided with watch towers and outposts for 
sentry service. . | 

An Efficient Government. Palmares became a sort of 
nation, with the desirable features of the republican and 
monarchical forms of government. The government was 
presided over by a ruler caled the Zombe, who had absolute 
authority during life. No one was eligible for office unless 
-he had distinguished himself by bravery and was a person 
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of African blood. The Zombes made laws imposing the 
death penalty for murder, adultery, and robbery. Slavery 
was not discontinued, but a premium was placed on freedom. 
All Negroes who won their freedom by successful flight from 
the plantations where they had been held acquired the 
status of freemen in Palmares. 

Designs on the Stronghold of Freedom. The Negro 
Republic, however, was an impediment to the expansion of 
Brazil, and the Portuguese longed for an opportunity to 
overthrow it. The enemies said, too, that it was a resort 
for fugitive Negroes who were an ever-increasing danger to 
Brazil. In 1698, therefore, Governor Caetano de Mello of 
Pernambuco ordered that the republic be conquered or de- 
stroyed. These natives of Palmares, however, met the in- 
vading forces and indisputably defeated them; but return- 
ing some years later with an army of seven thousand 
men under the command of a more competent soldier, the 
Portuguese reached the city after some difficulty and placed 
it in a state of siege. 

The Last Stand. The defense of Palmares was heroic. 
“After the Portuguese had breeched the walls in three 
places,” says the narrator, ‘“‘their infantry attacked in force. 
They entered the city, but had to take it foot by foot. At 
last the defenders came to the center of Palmares, where a 
high cliff impeded further retreat. Death or surrender 
seemed the only alternatives. Seeing that his cause was lost 
beyond repair, the Zombe hurled himself over the cliff, and 
his example was followed by the most distinguished of his 
. fighting men. Some persons were taken, but it is perhaps a 
tribute to Palmares, though a gruesome one, that they were — 
all put to death; despite the value of their labor it was not 
safe to enslave these men. Thus passed Palmares, the Ne- 
gro Numantia, most famous and the greatest of the Brazilian 
quilombos.” | 
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THE UNEXPECTED TENDENCY OF FORCED LABOR 


Early Anti-Slavery Efforts. At first there were some 
protests against slavery when it became clear that the Ne- 
groes were to be debased below the status of indentured 
servants. For this reason Bishop Bartolemé de las Casas 
regretted that he had urged the importation of Negroes to 
serve as slaves in the place of the Indians who, being insuf- 
ficient, could not do all the drudgery required in the mines 
and plantations in the Spanish colonies. Alfonso Sandoval, 
a Spanish Jesuit of Havana, Cuba, protested in 1588 
against subjecting human beings to such torture as the In- 
dians were forced to endure in hoarding wealth for their 
oppressors. 

Christians as Enslavers. Most of the persons thus ob- 
jecting to slavery were of the religious element, some of 
whom had given their sanction to slavery that Negroes might 
be brought from Africa to America in order to be Christian- 
ized. Other clergymen and their superior officials had also 
gone to the extent of sanctioning the issuing of ordinances 
and laws providing that, although a Negro might become a 
Christian, he would not thereby be liberated according to 
the custom that one professing this religion could not be 
held a slave. After having gone to the extreme to hold the 
labor supply of the colonies intact, these clergymen expected 
the planters to be at least humane in aiding them to teach 
the slaves religion. When the tendency ran to the contrary, 
however, some of them had the courage to protest. 

Exploitation on Sugar Plantations. In the colonies 
along the Atlantic, however, these protests were not fre- 
quent. That part of the world had not yet reached its peak 
of exploitation. Slavery in its most cruel form of that day 
was restricted to the sugar plantations in the West Indies. 
Slavery along the Atlantic was at first largely that of a 
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patriarchal order—confined to house servants who were 
treated as menials of old or as members of the ancient’s 
household, except that in Virginia and other colonies with 
their rapidly developing tobacco culture the Negroes often 
had to undergo much drudgery. By 1688 the Germantown 
Quakers had seen enough of the horrors of the institution to 
protest against it as the worst of evils. The slave code was 
rigid enough, moreover, and the labor of the Negroes was 
sufficiently exacting to cause many a Negro slave to strike 
for freedom. This in turn led to more drastic legislation 
which made the lot of the slave harder. This rapidly 
brought about, therefore, a wide difference between the 
Negroes held to service and the indentured servants. 
Self-contradictions and Inconsistencies. While this 
was the general tendency with respect to slavery the insti- 
tution continued as it always has done as a system of self- 
contradictions and inconsistencies. In the first place, slavery 
gave rise to a class of aristocrats who easily became a law 
unto themselves. If a master decided to treat his slaves 
very much as he did his children he did so; and if he chose 
to use them despitefully as felons and convicts, he did so 
even when the law itself did not permit as much cruelty as 
he practiced. Some masters gave their slaves the same con- 
sideration as business men did their confidential assistants or 
as manufacturers did the labor force in their plants. Domes- 
tic slaves closely associated with intelligent indentured white 
servants, employed in the colonies as teachers, sometimes 
learned sufficient to serve as teachers of their masters’ chil- 
dren. The use of servants in this capacity became so com- 
mon that Cotton Mather included the suggestion in a set of 
rules for servants. Some of the clergy contrived to give 
Negroes religious instruction; but most of such missionary 
workers were in the employ of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, organized in London in 
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1701 to evangelize Negroes and Indians. Most Catholic 
priests considered themselves such missionaries, but they 
functioned mainly in Latin America. 

First Enlightenment of the Negro. Some of these in- 
stances of teaching Negroes religious principles are interest- 
ing. The first school to enlighten the whites in South 
Carolina was established in 1716, and an institution of the 
same kind was established there for the Negroes in 1744, 
but the Rev. Mr. Thomas had been giving Negroes instruc- 
tion there in a limited way as early as 1695. In the same 
way Benjamin Fawcett and Samuel Davies were instructing 
Negroes during these years in Virginia, Hugh Neill and 
William Sturgeon in Pennsylvania, Elias Neau in New York 
City, and Anthony Benezet in Philadelphia. As a result of 
these efforts, therefore, we read of Negroes not only em- 
bracing the Christian religion but speaking “good English” 
in contradistinction to those who used broken English. 
Others were referred to as speaking “proper English” or 
“very properly.” 

Mental Development in the West Indies. The mental 
development experienced by many of these Negroes thus 
designated was not due altogether to the interest in their 
enlightenment manifested in the colonies along the Atlantic. 
Many of such Negroes, as newspaper accounts of the eight- 
eenth century show, had first developed along these lines in 
the West Indies where European culture had taken a firmer 
hold than it had in the settlements along the Atlantic. In 
some of these cases it was clearly set forth that these slaves 
had been more kindly treated by their former masters in 
foreign parts than they were later in the original thirteen 
colonies along the Atlantic. 

Exceptional Servants. For these reasons there was no 
surprise that “William Moore had a slave who spoke Swed- 
ish and English well.” Philip French of Philadelphia had 
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another who spoke “Dutch and good English”; and John 
Williams of the same state, owned a Negro who spoke very 
good English and was very fluent in his talk. Another of 
this type was a slave who escaped from Charleston in 1799. 
He spoke both French and English fluently, was very artful, 
and succeeded in passing as a freeman. A better example 
was a slave of Thomas May, of Maryland, whom his master 
considered plausible and complacent. He could speak good 
English, a little French, and a few words of High Dutch. 
He had been in the West Indies and in Canada, serving as 
a waiting-man to a gentleman, and had thereby had the 
opportunity of getting acquainted with the different parts of 
America. 

Ability to Read and Write. By dint of energy some 
of these slaves learned not only to speak a modern lan- 
guage fluently but to read and write. Advertising for a 
Negro, named Cato, Joseph Hale said that “he speaks good 
English and can read and write.” Another said of his fugi- 
tive slave, “he is an artful fellow and can read and write, 
and it is probable that he may endeavor to make his escape 
from the Province.” And still another was described in 
these terms: “Could read and write, and it was likely that he 
might have a counterfeit pass.” 

Early Occupations of Negroes. The eighteenth cen- 
tury Negro, too, found his way into higher pursuits. It was 
a common thing to hear of the skill of the Negro with the 
banjo or the violin. The Negro even at that time had de- 
veloped his own music. He easily became an orator, and 
soon figured as an exhorter or preacher acceptable to both 
races. Rising to still higher ground, the Negro entered upon 
such practice of medicine as was common in those days as 
phlebotomy. Referring to one of his slaves in 1740, James 
Leonard of Philadelphia said he could “bleed and draw 
teeth,” pretended to be a great doctor and very religious, 
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“and he says he is a churchman.” In 1797 James George 
of Charleston, South Carolina, had a slave who passed for a 
doctor among his people and, it was supposed, practiced in 
that capacity about town. 

Negro Privateers and Soldiers. Making still further 
use of the Negroes, the colonists, although generally exclud- ; 
ing them later from the militia, impressed them into the 
service as privateers and soldiers whenever the colonies were 
in distress. Negroes learned so much about the international 
contest for supremacy in this country from 1689 to 1763 
that the English had some fear as to the close relations of 
the French in the West and Negroes who might cross the 
frontier into the Ohio Valley. 

In the Mechanic Arts. In the meantime Negroes of 
enterprise further improved their opportunities. They 
showed ability in acquiring material things, and these paved 
the way for other interests. Being great metal workers in 
their own country, Negroes easily became the mechanics 
of the plantations, although slavery did not stimulate habits 
of industry which would enable them to compete with more 
enlightened workers of other parts. As mechanics and ~ 
artisans a number of these Negroes acquired the means to 
live as the whites did. These workers were known to wear 
good clothes and to have comfortable homes. Some of 
them bought their freedom, purchased farms, and became 
slaveholders themselves. | 

Caste Prejudice, Not Race Hate. In the prosperous 
state of affairs such Negroes of the eighteenth century had 
little race prejudice to contend with. Prejudice of that day 
was largely one of caste. The Negroes of means were more 
generally accepted by the whites at that time than such 
Negroes are now. They socialized freely with whites of 
their economic status and intermarried with them. This 
continued for a while but, of course, finally led to dissatis- | 
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faction; and Negroes were more and more debased while 
the whites became farther removed from servitude. During 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries we read of the enactment of numerous 
laws to prevent the interbreeding of the whites and blacks, 
which had become common. The intermarriage of the two 
races was referred to as a disgrace to the nation, but in 
most cases these laws alluded also to the probable loss of 
offspring of slaves inasmuch as the child followed the condi- 


A Port oF JAMAICA 


tion of the mother. Such action was taken in Maryland in 
1661, in Virginia in 1691, in Massachusetts in 1705, in North 
Carolina in 1715, in Pennsylvania in 1725; and in most of 
the other colonies the example of these was followed. 
Endurance of Race Admixture. Race admixture, how- 
ever, continued, for the so-called Negro race early became 
an aggregate of mixed breeds. A racial nomenclature had 
to be devised to show the various distinctions. ‘The parish 
registers of baptisms, county and colonial records began to 
make such distinctions as Negro, mulatto, sambo, quadroon, 
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mustee, or mestee, brown, and Indian. The mulatto was 
the offspring of a white and a black person; the sambo 
of a mulatto and a black. From the mulatto and a white 
came the quadroon and from the quadroon and a white the 
mustee. The child of a mustee and a white person was 
called a mustefino. The child of a mustefino in Jamaica 
was free by law and ranked as a white person to all intents 
and purposes. Some of these mongrel types, often manu- 
mitted by their white masters who were sometimes their 
fathers, became free Negroes. This class tended to in- 
crease by those who could purchase themselves or obtain 
freedom by rendering meritorious service. In Latin Amer- 
ica free Negroes attained the status of citizenship, but in 
the British West Indies and on the American continent they 
suffered from the requirements of caste. 

Relations Further Restricted. In the colonies along 
the Atlantic efforts were made to restrict the contact of 


slaves with free Negroes. One means employed was the — 


embittering..of one class against the other. The free 


Negro was encouraged to think himself better than the slave. , 


On the other hand, the slave was taught to hate the free 
Negro because of his haughtiness in his superior position. 
The poor whites, another undesirable class in the slave soci- 
ety, were handled very much in the same manner. The 
free Negroes, therefore, continued to become a hopeless 
class doomed to exploitation by those whom they generally 
served as menials and sometimes as mechanics and artisans. 

Debased and Neglected. Little account was taken of 
the Negro thereafter except in a few liberal centers. Slaves 
were not even required to marry according to law. Morals 
were vitiated by the breaking of home ties in the separation 
of husbands and wives by the slave trade and by remating 


slaves in the interest of the masters. Even when married — 


according to form it was an extra legal ceremony of words 
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of caution as to how to conduct themselves according to the 
will of their owners. This was sometimes followed by a 
feast in the kitchen of the plantation house, or a collation 
no more expensive than a morsel and cup of tea or coffee. 


Projects and Problems 


1. Bartolemé de Las Casas lived to regret that he recommended the 
importation of Negroes as slaves. Discuss this change of attitude. 

2. Distinguish between indentured servitude and slavery. 

3. Compare the manor of the feudal days with the plantation. 

4. Compare the intelligence of the indentured servants with that 
of the other white people in the colonies. 

5. Define absentee ownership, overseer, driver, “breaking in,’ and 
rations. 

6. Write a statement of the law of slavery. 

7. Explain mutiny, rebellion, martial law, felony and misdemeanor. 

8. Write out the menu for the table of the slave. 

9. Make a list of the garments in the wardrobe of the slave. 

10. Figure out the chances for the slave to become free. 

11. Cite all the known instances of attainment of distinction by 
- Negroes during the colonial period. 

12. It has often been said that the colonists and adventurers in 
America were interested in bringing the Negro from Africa that he 
might be converted to Christianity. Discuss this question in all its 
aspects. 

13. Account for the unwritten law with respect to conversion and 
slavery. 

14. Connect the climate in America with the development of slavery. 
Explain the bearing of the character of the first settlers on slavery. 
15. Make a map showing the distribution of Negro slaves in the 
Western Hemisphere during the eighteenth century. 

16. Explain manumit, mixed breeds, insurgent, Zombe, quilombo, 
a law unto themselves, caste prejudice, race hate, slavery an educa- 
tional institution, unprofitable servant, and frontier. 

17. Mention all the factors which tended to soften the burden of 
slavery. Mention also those which tended to make the system a 
harsh institution. 

18. Describe the relations of Indians and Negroes. Of Negro slaves 
and white indentured servants. 

19. Compare the Maroons with Indian warriors. 

20. Work out a dramatization of Palmares. 

21. If you had been an owner of a sugar plantation in the West 
Indies during the seventeenth century would you have used slave or 
free labor? . 

22. It has been said that some people must be forced to do the 
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drudgery of life that others may apply themselves to politics, science, 
philosophy and literature. Do facts support this proposition? 

23. It has been contended that freedom is a natural and inalienable 
right. Give the argument for this doctrine. 

24. Mention the various races which have been enslaved in America. 

25. Give the grounds on which Alfonso Sandoval objected to slavery 
and compare his protest with that of the Germantown Quakers in 1688. 

26. Make a list of the occupations of Negroes in the various parts 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

27. Summarize the achievements of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

28. What is the meaning of “religion with letters” or “religion 
without letters’? Does a man become Christianized through the head 
or the heart? 

29. Mention those things which the Negroes learned in Africa that 
proved beneficial to them in America. 
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CHAPTER III 
NATURAL AND INALIENABLE RIGHTS OF MAN 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE NEGRO 


New Social Doctrine. In spite of the discouraging as- 
pect of slavery as it early developed, the case of the Negro 
was not hopeless. Efforts in behalf of the race became 
more successful in later years. As there were in England 
itself in 1770 about 15,000 slaves awaiting shipment else- 
where by traders, the elevation of the low status of the 
Negro was discussed even there. A change for the better 
in that quarter came when the famous Somerset decision was 
handed down in 1772 by Lord Mansfield. Somerset was a 
fugitive Virginia slave who had been captured in England. 
Granville Sharp, an abolitionist, secured a writ for his re- 
lease; and, after hearing the matter, Lord Mansfield gave 
his opinion that slavery was so odious that it could exist in 
England only by positive law. Since no such law in England 
had been enacted slavery was impossible in that country. 

Liberal Ideas Penetrate the Masses. This favorable 
aspect of things, however, was due not altogether to isolated 
opinions and actions but also to the new impetus given by 
forces ‘“‘set to work during the period following the French 
and Indian War and culminating in the spread of the nascent 
social doctrine which later effected the American Revolu- 
tion.” The British had come into possession of vast terri- 
tory in. both hemispheres. The ministry of those years 
hoped to finance the defense of the new empire by enforcing 
the Navigation Acts, which the colonies had flagrantly vio- 


lated. Unaccustomed to such restraint, the colonists worked 
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out political theories by which they disputed the right of 
Parliament to tax America, and asserted the natural right 
of man to be free and independent. 

It was of much consequence to Negroes that the colonists 
of these liberal principles first obtained toleration and finally 
religious freedom for their more popular sects like the 
Quakers, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. At that 
time these broad-minded Christians accepted the Negroes as 


THE DEATH oF CrispUS ATTUCKS IN THE BOSTON 
MASSACRE IN 1770 


human beings and undertook to elevate them to the status 
of men. For the Negroes this meant larger opportunities 
for religious development and intellectual progress. Po- 
litical leaders, imbued with the idea of the inalienable rights 
of man, joined these religious bodies in the struggle for the 
freedom of the Negroes. , 

Slavery and Freedom Incompatible. Inasmuch as it 
was difficult to harmonize slavery with the contention that 
all men are born equally free and independent, the revolu- 
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tionary leaders boldly met the issue. James Otis in arguing 
the case of the Writs of Assistance, which he considered an 
infringement upon the immunity of the colonists, said that 
all classes of men, even the Negroes, should be free. Patrick 
Henry easily saw that his attack on the clergy under British 
domination made him an advocate of the freedom of all men 
regardless of race. ‘Thomas Jefferson, the radical advocate 
of liberty and freedom, justified in part the revolt of the 
colonies on the ground that the King had promoted the slave 
trade. Henry Laurens, George Wythe, George Mason, and 
George Washington, although less radical, supported Jeffer- 
son in this advanced position and in the declaration “that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” Jefferson, of 
course, like other fathers of the American Revolution, had 
learned these principles in studying John Locke’s ‘‘Second 
Essay on Government.” 

The Negro Senses Freedom. ‘The increasing interest 


in the Negro during this upheaval resulted somewhat, too, « 


from his defending the liberty of the country. A contribut- 
ing cause of the first conflicts in Boston was that a slave, 
out of love of country, insulted a British officer. Negroes 
stood conspicuously among the groups openly protesting 
against the quartering and billeting of British soldiers to 
enforce the custom laws. In the conflict itself on the Boston 
Commons in 1770 Crispus Attucks, another Negro, was one 
of the first four to shed blood in behalf of American liberty. 
During ,the war numbers of Negroes, like Lemuel Haynes, 
served as minute men and later as regulars in the ranks, side 
by side with white men. Peter Saiem distinguished himself 
at Bunker Hill by killing Major Pitcairn and Salem Poore 


of Colonel Frye’s regiment acquitted himself with such ~ 
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honor at the battle of Charlestown that fourteen American 
officers commended him to the Continental Congress. 
Soldiers in Black Recalled. The incorporation of the 
Negroes into the army was objected to at first, but black 
troops as separate units and in the ranks with whites soon 
followed in spite of opposition. Some patriots were afraid 
to set the example of arming Negroes, thinking that the 
British might outstrip them in enlisting both black and red 
men. Others were of the opinion that aggrieved Negroes 
might avail themselves of the opportunity to go over to the 
side of Great Britain. For this very reason friends of the 
cause had grave fears for the safety of Georgia and South 
Carolina. It was said that “if one thousand regular troops 
should land in Georgia under a commander and with ade- 
quate supplies, and he should proclaim freedom to all Ne- 
}  groes, twenty thousand of them would join the British in a 
| fortnight.” 
_ The Appeal of the British. This fear was not at all 
unreasonable, for when Lord Dunmore, the last royal gov- 
ernor of Virginia, was driven from his station by the colo- 
nists he proclaimed freedom to all Negroes who would come 
to his support. The dethroned colonial officials tried to 
embody two Negro regiments in North Carolina. The Brit- 
ish planned also to raise a Negro regiment in Long Island. 
Sir Henry Clinton issued in 1779 a proclamation that all 
Negroes in arms should be purchased from their captors for 
the public service and that every Negro who might desert the 
“rebel Standard” should have security “to follow within 
the British lines any occupation which he might think 
proper.” During this struggle South Carolina lost 25,000 
Negroes to the British. About three-fourths of all the Ne- 
groes in Georgia at that time deserted the Americans. 
Negroes constituted one-third of the British force by which 
Fort Cornwallis was garrisoned at the siege of Augusta. A 
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number of fugitive slaves organized as the “ ‘King of Eng- 
land’s Soldiers’ harassed for years the settlements along 
the Savannah River. At the same time it was feared that the 
rebuffed free Negroes of New England would thus attack 
the colonists in that district.”” The leaders of the country, 
therefore, receded from the position of refusing to enlist 
black men. For such service free Negroes were paid the 
same compensation granted others in money and bounty 
lands; in the case of slaves thus called to the colors the re- 
ward was freedom. The Negro soldiers employed through- 
out the war aggregated about 4,000. 

The Record for Freedom. Facing this Srdeal of war 
the Negro lived up to his reputation of being a good soldier. 
At great peril a Negro soldier captured Major General 
Prescott of the British army at Newport in 1777. Seven 
hundred black men distinguished themselves in the battle of 
Monmouth in 1778. Faithful Negro soldiers won the day 
in the battle of Rhode Island in that same year. The valor 
of black patriots saved Sullivan in his retreat from an attack 
of Hessians. Pompey, a Negro, worked out the plan for the 
capture of Stony Point by Mad Anthony Wayne in 1779. 
Negro troops sacrificed themselves to the last man while 
defending Colonel Greene at Points Bridge, New York, in 
1781. A Negro volunteer rendered such assistance to Gov- 
ernor Rutledge of South Carolina that he was liberated by 
a special act of that legislature. Austin Dabney because. 
of his valor displayed in numerous skirmishes in Georgia 
was pensioned by the United States Government and granted 
a large tract of land by the state of Georgia. Negroes from 
these shores and from the West Indies participated through- 
out the struggle and appeared in the last act in surrounding 
Cornwallis and forcing him to surrender at Yorktown in 
1781. 
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A New Thought with Respect to the Negro. An in- 
creasing interest in the Negro, then, was soon apparent. 
It was thought that men who fought for the nation should 
be citizens. Antislavery societies were established here and 
there, and the local organization later worked out a national 
program through the American Convention of Abolition 
Societies. With the exception of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia the importation of slaves was prohibited throughout the 
country. A general effort in the extermination of slavery 
was made, the black codes were considerably moderated, and 
laws facilitating manumission were passed in most of the 
original thirteen colonies. Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts exterminated slavery by constitutional pro- 
vision; Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania worked toward the same end by gradual 
emancipation acts; and the Continental Congress, influenced 
by Jefferson and Cutler, excluded the evil from the North- 
west Territory by the Ordinance of 1787. 

Believing, then, that all Negroes in the country would 
soon be liberated, schools to prepare them for their new . 
status were established by antislavery and sympathetic 
groups in almost all large towns and cities. The freedmen 
were to be apprenticed to trades and then placed in the 
higher pursuits of labor. There was some hope also to de- 
velop among them a class of small farmers who might 
be settled on unoccupied lands west of the Alleghenies. 
There had been some work in the uplift and education of 
the Negroes; but after this social and political upheaval it 
became more systematized with schools and churches mak- 
ing a special effort to meet their needs. 

Organized Antislavery Effort. In this uplift of the 
Negro participated some of the most distinguished persons 
of that time. Among those in America were John Jay, and 
Alexander Hamilton serving respectively as president and 
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secretary of the New York Manumission Society, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, president of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Abolition of Slavery. Of some assistance, too, was the 
effort for the abolition of the slave trade and fcr the im- 
provement of the Negroes in the British colonies, for years 
an important concern of Thomas Clarkson, William Wilber- 
force, Granville Sharp, and Zachary Macaulay in England. 
They organized in that country a society for the abolition 
of the slave traffic in 1787. Influenced by the example of 
these men, French reformers organized the following year 
the Society of the Friends of the Blacks. Among the per- 
sons cooperating at that time with that group of humani- 
tarians were Mirabeau, Lafayette, Condorcet, Jean Pierre 
Brissot, Claviére, and years later Siéyes, Pétion, Grégoire, 
Robespierre, and Rochefoucauld. 

| Doubts as to the Use of Freedom Dieseules The in- 
| terest in the Negro was not at first general. Many who be- 
lieved that the slaves should be liberated wondered what 
could be done with them as freedmen. It was not believed 
that they had sufficient intelligence to function as citizens 
since the majority of whites consider Negroes inferior to 
them by nature. Franklin considered the idea of the natural 
inferiority of the Negro as a silly excuse. He conceded that 
most of the blacks were improvident and poor. He believed, 
however, that their condition was not due to deficient un- 
derstanding but to their lack of education. He was very 
much impressed with their achievements in music. Abbé 
Grégoire, of Paris, with the same thought wrote an inter- 
esting essay on “Negro Literature” to prove that people of 
color are capable of mental development and distributed 
copies of this publication wherever s!avery existed. An- 
thony Benezet, who had actually taught Negroes for years 
in Philadelphia, declared ‘‘with truth and sincerity” that he 
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had found among them as great variety of talents as among 
a like number of white persons. | 

Lafayette and Kosciusko. Two other great men were 
likewise concerned about the Negro. Lafayette, who while 
in America deplored the thought of fighting for the inde- 
pendence of a country which might maintain slavery, tried 
the best he could to interest the leaders of the American 
Revolution in emancipation. To set an example of how 
it could be done he settled a number of Negroes upon his 
plantation at Caen where he endeavored to prepare them 
for freedom, but his plans were frustrated by the confiscation 
of the property when he was under ban during the French 
Revolution. Kosciusko, another foreigner who helped to 
establish the independence of the United States, provided in 
his will that the bounty lands given him here as compensa- 
tion should be used in similar fashion to purchase Negro 
slaves and prepare them for freedom by directed manual 
labor instruction on areas set aside for this purpose; but in 
this case the project was stopped by his other heirs who 
found a later will to the contrary. 


LIBERTY WISELY USED 


Commendable Course as Freedmen. The _ liberty 
granted Negroes during the American Revolution was wisely 
used. Persons who had thought that the Negroes when 
freed could not take care of themselves as independent 
workers were later convinced of their error when they saw 


the readiness with which these freedmen responded to the — 


stimuli of progress. Negroes became industrious mechan- 
ics, artisans, prosperous farmers, and business men. Some 
of them participated in the professional life of that time, 
and others gave evidence of unusual genius. While certain 
owners of slaves in the backward parts of this country would 


not be convinced against their will, others continued in their 
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enthusiasm for the uplift of the Negroes who had made such 
a favorable impression with limited opportunity. 

A Writer of Verse. Phillis Wheatley, a noted writer 
of that day, attracted.much attention. She was an Afri- 
can slave educated by a Boston family. Early in life she ex- 
hibited the tendency to write poetry. Critics of today would 
not rank her among the outstanding American poets; but 
her verse was sufficiently interesting to bring her into con- 
tact with some of the best thinkers of her time in this coun- 
try and England. While they 
were not all equally im- 
pressed as to her literary 
contribution they had to con- 
cede that in doing as well 
in this sphere as any other 
American woman of that day 
she had decidedly demon- 
strated that Negroes had 
possibilities beyond that of 
being the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for an- 
other race. i 

A Man of Versatile Gen- 
ius. Benjamin Bannaker 
demonstrated also the ability 


of the Negro to meet the test of unusual worth. Bannaker 


was a native of Maryland, the son of a free mother and a 
slave father and was therefore free. During his youth Ban- 
naker attended an elementary school. A turning point in 
his career was reached when the Ellicotts moved to his 
neighborhood about the time he attained manhood. Im- 
pressed with Bannaker’s advancement in learning, George 
Ellicott supplied him with books to study astronomy and 
mathematics. This assistance was well placed. Bannaker 
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applied himself along this line and made what was said to 
be one of the first clocks manufactured in America, and he 
published one of the first series of almanacs brought out in 
the United States. Because of these meritorious achieve- 
ments Bannaker was sought by prominent men like James 
McHenry, once Vice-President of the United States, and 
Thomas Jefferson, when he was serving as Secretary of 
| State and later as Presi- 
dent. The latter was so 
impressed with his worth 
that he secured for him a 
place on the L’Enfant Com- 
mission which laid out 
Washington in the District 
of Columbia. 

Banneker’s achievements 
would not be considered 
today as startling. Most 
of what he accomplished 
belongs now to the ordinary 
transactions of life. At 
that time, however, a per- 
son of his achievements, 
whether he was white or black, was considered exceptional; 
and we must study his career sympathetically with respect 
to time and place. The thinkers of our day would laugh 
at the first steps in philosophy made by the wise men of 
Greece. The theories advanced by the beginners in the 
natural sciences have long since been thrown aside. No one 
today would accept the principles of the group of economists 
led by Adam Smith. These efforts, however, like the 
achievements of Benjamin Banneker and other talented 
Negroes of that time, were promising beginnings not only for 
the Negro race but for all-Americans. 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY 


BENJAMIN BANNAKER, MATHEMATICIAN, SURVEYOR, 
ASTRONOMER, AND ADVOCATE OF WORLD PEACE 
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A Worker in a Health Program. In a different field | 
appeared another Negro who also distinguished himself. — 
This was James Derham, a regularly recognized Negro phy- 
sician, born in Philadelphia in 1762. While employed occa- 
sionally by his master to compound medicines, and to assist — 
him with his patients, he learned the rudiments of the pro- 
fession. Very few persons of that day studied medicine any © 
other way, for the first school of the sort in this country was 
established at the University of Pennsylvania in 1765. Sold 
as a slave to Dr. George West, a surgeon in the 16th British 
regiment during the American Revolution, Derham further 
developed in medicine. At the close of the war he was sold 
to Dr. Robert Dove, of New Orleans, where he had still 
more opportunity in this line and obtained his freedom on 
liberal terms. He became so efficient that his practice was 
bringing him an income of $3,000 a year by the end of the 
eighteenth century. | 

Of Derham Dr. Benjamin Rush said: ‘I have conversed 
with him upon most of the acute and epidemic diseases of 
the country where he lives and was pleased to find him, 
perfectly acquainted with the modern simple mode of prac- 
tice on those diseases. I expected to have suggested some 
new medicines to him; but he suggested many more to me. 
He is very modest and engaging in his manners. He speaks 
French fluently and has some knowledge of the Spanish 
language.”’ 

Churchmen in Action. During these years, too, a con- 
siderable number of intellectual Negroes were devoting 
themselves to the expansion of the church. They found it 
comparatively easy to attain leadership in this sphere. Re- 
ligious people of that day in spite of all their shortcomings 
showed more of the spirit of brotherhood than other or- 
ganizations. At that time the evangelical sects like the 
Methodists and Baptists welcomed the Negro as an equal 
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and_in their national assemblies in 1784 and 1789 respectively 
attacked slavery as contrary to the will of God. Negroes 
figured conspicuously in their meetings and later preached 


independently to their own congregations as did George 


Liele and Andrew Bryan in Georgia. Sometimes Negroes 
preached successfully to both whites and blacks. Black 
Harry thus served along with Asbury and Coke, Josiah 
Jacob pastored the First Baptist Church (white) in Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, and Joseph Willis likewise labored later for 
both races at various points in Mississippi. 

Some Churches Illiberal. This unusual freedom, how- 
ever, was mainly temporary in sections where Negroes were 
found in considerable numbers. It was. apparently impos- 
sible to bring some of the new believers to the point of 
thinking of the Negro as being in his proper place as a high 
functionary in the church, and only the unusual eloquence 
of the Negro preacher enabled him to hold out in mixed 
congregations as long as he did. Reasons were found for 
assigning other than black men to such posts, and religion 
in the United States began to assume the setting which it 
has today. 

Aristocracy inthe Church. In the first place, the clergy 
of the state-supported churches during the colonial period 


| were unsympathetic toward the Negroes and had never 


manifested interest in their liberation. The Anglicans, suc- 
ceeded by the Protestant Episcopalians, did not change in 
their attitude. Catholics, more kindly disposed to the race, 
seemed more liberal; but neither did these nor the Presby- 
terians and Quakers proselyte Negroes sufficiently to necessi- 
tate special provision for them in the churches. 

Methodists and Baptists. In the case of the Methodists 
and Baptists, however, the appeal of the missionaries was 
more effective. These evangelical bodies simplified the 
gospel for the illiterate classes of both races. The Negroes, 
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therefore, came into these churches in large numbers. When 
a considerable number of these poor whites became rich and 
in some cases slaveholders, however, they easily lost interest 
in the Negroes, and began to restrict them, especially in 
matters social. The reactionaries put an end to the Ne- 
groes’ preaching to mixed groups, and had members of Afri- 
can blood sit in special pews. 

Independent Efforts. Negro Baptists, then, began to 


take independent action during these years. They organ-~ _ 


ized the Harrison Street Baptist Church at Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1776; and another Baptist Church at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, in 1785. The Silver Bluff Baptist Church near 
Augusta across the river in South Carolina, probably ante- 
dated these. The First African Baptist Church emerged 
in Savannah in 1785, with the Second Baptist Church in 
that city following fourteen years later. The African Bap- 
tist Church, of Lexington, Kentucky, projected a new con- 
gregation in 1790. A promising Baptist congregation set up 
a new organization in Philadelphia in 1809. The Abyssinian 


Baptist Church developed in New York City in 1808, and ~ 


the African Baptist Church of Boston in 1809. 

Richard Allen and James Varick. The outstanding 
characters in the religious sphere, however, were Richard 
Allen and James Varick, who were made possible by this 
change of attitude in white communicants. Richard Allen 


was born a slave in Delaware. He was converted to Chris-— 


tianity in 1777 and began preaching in 1780. Among his 
first converts was his master. Allen finally purchased him- 
self and entered upon the ministry as his life’s work. He 
soon impressed such influential men in the Methodist church 
as Richard Watcoat and Bishop Asbury, who gave him as- 


signments. Later when he came to Philadelphia and so — 


preached at the St. George Methodist Church as to attract 
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too many Negroes to that center the management began to 
separate the races. Richard Allen, Absalom Jones, and 
William White, who were pulled from their knees while in 
that auditorium in the attitude of prayer and ordered to the 
gallery, withdrew and with others thus aggrieved organized 
the Free African Society. 

A New Standard Raised. Absalom Jones, who did not 
agree with Allen in all of his plans, brought together some 
of these Negroes in an organ- 
ization which became known 
as the African Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Feeling 
that this was not going far 
enough toward independence, 
Allen carried with him the 
majority of these dissatisfied 
communicants to establish 
what has become well known 
in history as the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Other groups, following the 
example of Allen in various 
cities, organized similar 
churches; and these effected Ric ARDEA TEEN 
a national organization in 
1816 with the race-conscious Richard Allen as its first bishop. 

The Zionites. Protesting against conditions in the John 
Street Methodist Church in New York City, not exactly 
so trying as those which Allen and his coworkers had faced 
in Philadelphia, other Negro Methodists seceded from the 
denomination in New York City in 1796 and secured a char- 
ter for a new church in 1801. Because of some dissension 
in the ranks, however, these Negro Methodists in New York 
did not live in harmony in their independent position. 
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Richard Allen, therefore, urged them and all other Negroes 
to join his church, and it seemed at one time that as a result 
of meetings held in New York for that purpose that this 
would be done. On account of the hostile attitude of certain 
leaders, however, this plan was abandoned, and these inde- 
pendent Negro Methodists of New York made their appeal 
for a following in other parts. Churches of this order were 
established in other cities, and in 1821 a national body was 
organized, with James Var- 
ick as its first bishop. This 
was the beginning of the 
African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church. This body 
differed only in name from 
the body of which Allen 
was head, and it was unfor- 
tunate that they did not 
unite as he had proposed. 
Ever since that time the 
matter of merging the two 
bodies has come up, but it 
has never been favorably 
acted upon. 

A Negro Preacher to Whites. In other parts, how- 
ever, the Negro minister did not immediately lose his stand- 
ing in white churches. Lemuel Haynes, a Negro “minute 
man’ of the American Revolution, who became a preacher 
to whites in New England, continued his ministrations dur- 
ing these years in West Rutland, Torrington, and Manches- 
ter, and later served others thus in Granville, New York. 
John Chavis, a Negro educated by Princeton instructors for 
the Presbyterian ministry, was well received by both races 


LEMUEL HAYNES 


in Virginia. Chavis finally settled in North Carolina, where. 


he was treated with kindness and consideration and accepted 


me 
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as the social equal of the whites. He was finally silenced 
as a result of the Negroes’ insurrectionary spirit, which 
terrified the whites to the extent that they enacted laws 
prohibiting their preaching. Chavis was so well thought of 
thereafter, however, that he could remain in the state to 
conduct a private school for the children of the most aris- 
tocratic people of North Carolina. Among his pupils were 
Dr. James L. Wortham, United States Senator P.~ H. 
Mangum, two sons of Chief Justice Henderson, and Gov- 
ernor Charles Manly. 


DIMINISHED INTEREST IN FREEDOM 


Freedom’s Battle Neglected. Although the Christians 
of a century ago were turning a deaf ear to the Negro, the 
growing antagonism toward the race after the American 
Revolution was more pronounced in the state than in the 
church. The war was over then, and the Negro was no 
longer needed as the last resort in a crisis. The prohibition 
of the slave trade in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina about that time showed an economic rather 
than a humanitarian trend. The influx of more slaves, they 
believed, would lead to a decrease in their value, cause the 
supply of products to exceed the demand, drain the states 
of money, and have a bad influence on Negroes already 
broken into service. With too many slaves for the meager 
production from their labor abolition might thereby be stimu- 
lated. In those states where the Negroes were not numer- 
ous they were emancipated without much opposition, and 
some of them were made full-fledged citizens. In those 
states where the Negroes constituted a considerable part 
of the population, however, there ensued such a reaction 
against the race that much of the work begun to promote 
its welfare was undone. 
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Lack of Interest in the Negro. This country at that 
time was not vitally concerned about the Negro, but slavery 
forced its way into the foreground when the Continental 
Congress adopted the Ordinance of 1787 for the organization 
of the Northwest Territory. The sixth clause provided that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for pun- 
ishment of crime, should be permitted in the said territory. 
The Convention of 1787, called to frame the first constitution 
of the United States, however, did not desire to take notice 
of the antislavery movement, thinking it best to let the 
states handle the matter. Yet it was necessary to consider 
a regulation for returning fugitive slaves, the prohibition of 
the slave trade, and the apportionment of representation. 
Certain states wanted the Negroes to be counted to secure 
larger representation on the population basis, although they 
did not want thus to count such persons in apportioning 
federal taxes. Delegates from states of little Negro popu- 
lation did not like this attitude, but they were not so much 
interested in the Negro as to force their opinions on others. 
The Convention finally compromised by providing for rep- 
resentation of the states by two Senators from each, and 
for the representation of the people in the House by counting 
all whites and five Negroes as three whites. Another com- 
promise was made in providing for a fugitive slave law to 
secure owners in the possession of their peculiar property 
and for the abolition of the African slave trade in 1808. 

The Federal Government Ignores the Question. The 
Federal Government put in operation by the constitution 
adopted and ratified tended to ignore matters with respect 
to the Negro. Congress tabled in 1789 the discussion of the 
memorials of Quakers and abolitionists praying the abolition 
of the slave trade. Congress refused soon thereafter to 
intervene in behalf of certain manumitted Negroes of North 
Carolina, who after having been given their liberty by the 
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Quakers were again reduced to slavery. In 1793, more- 
over, Congress passed a fugitive slave law, which provided 
that a master might seize his absconding slave taking refuge 
in another state, carry him before any magistrate, and secure 
from that functionary authority to return the fugitive. This 
law did not provide any safeguards to prevent the reenslave- 
ment of free Negroes. 

Reactionary Elements in Control. No opposition to 
such a measure could then be expected from the non-slave- 
holding states, for while 
they considered the institu- 
tion an evil, they had not 
any love for the Negro; 
and evidences of unrest 
among the bondmen did not 
make conditions more fa- 
vorable. The people of the 
free states did not want 
Negroes among them, and 
those of the slaveholding 
area, who had been advo- 
cating their emancipation 
were confronted with the 
question as to what should Roncanaalorven ties 
be done with them when 
liberated. It was believed that the races could not live 
peaceably together except as master and slave. 

Aggravation by Uprisings. This problem was ag- 
gravated by the uprising of the Negroes in San Domingo 
started in 1791 and carried out by Toussaint Louverture 
and Dessalines who made that an independent nation. This 
caused such a dread of servile insurrection that some of the 
states advocated the abolition of the slave trade, and others 
prohibited the importation of slaves from this disturbed area 
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in the West Indies. Many refugees from Haiti, however, 
did come to the ports of Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, 
and New Orleans and sowed seeds of dissatisfaction from 
which came most of the uprisings of Negroes during the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century. 

Independent Haiti a Factor. The establishment of the 
independence of Haiti upset one of the dreams of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He was hoping to rise from the position of 
First Consul of France to that of world emperor. To do 
this he needed to extend his dominion to America. In 1800, 
therefore, he induced Spain to retrocede the Louisiana ter- 
ritory to France, for he wanted to make San Domingo a 
stepping-stone in this direction. The unfortunate outcome 
in Haiti, the disaster in Egypt, and the inability to reach 
India, made Napoleon’s program a dream which he saw he 
could not realize. He therefore disposed of the territory 
of Louisiana to the United States in 1803. 

Expansion and Slavery. We were delighted to have 
these new lands for expansion to control the Mississippi, 
but along with the purchase of Louisiana came another 
slavery question. Certain persons from free territory hoped 
to exclude slavery from these new lands. Others, of course, 
objected to any such measure. Another difference of opin- 
ion resulted from the provision in the treaty that the privi- 
leges and immunities enjoyed by those citizens under the 
government of the French would be guaranteed by the 
United States. The free Negroes there under the French 
were full-fledged citizens. When a few years thereafter 
Louisiana undertook to restrict the privileges of this 
class, it was contended that such action conflicted with 
this treaty. In enforcing an Alabama law aepriving certain 
free Negroes of the right to attend school, moreover, this 
question was brought up in Mobile, once a part of this ter- 
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ritory; and by an ordinance of the city council these citizens 
were exempted from the operations of this law. 

Economic Aspects. The principal cause of this con- 
tinued reaction, however, was primarily economic. The 
modern world was undergoing an industrial revolution. 
During the second half of the eighteenth century, inventors, 
beginning with Watt, who built the first steam engine, | 


A Cotton GIN 


brought out such mechanical appliances as the woolcombing 
machine, the spinning jenny, the flying shuttle, and the 
power-loom; and finally in 1793 came Eli Whitney’s famous 
cotton gin. This was a machine which simplified the seed- 
ing of cotton with two revolving cylinders, one for tearing 
the lint from the seeds and another arranged to remove the 
lint from the first cylinder. These appliances changed the 
methods of manufacture and the methods of commerce. 
- Thereafter, one machine could do as much spinning or weav- 
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ing as scores of persons thus engaged. Cloth became 
cheaper and the demand for it correspondingly increased. 
People who had formerly lived in rags could now provide 
themselves with at least such garments as could be made 
from cotton. This necessitated the production of a larger 
supply of the fibre, which meant also an increase in the 
number of slaves to produce cotton. Within less than a 
generation after the introduction of the cotton gin the states 
producing the staple began to consider slavery as a desirable 
institution and fearlessly attacked its opponents. 

The Industrial Revolution Worked Out. This in- 
crease in the demand for slaves led to the actual reopening 
of the African slave traffic in the cotton district.) The 
Northern and Middle States early prohibited the trade, but 
Georgia took no action except to provide for its own security 
in prohibiting the importation of insurrectionary slaves from 
the West Indies, the Bahamas, and Florida, and to require. 
free Negroes to furnish certificates of their industry and 
honesty. South Carolina later made similar provisions 
when it actually reopened the slave trade after having pro- 
hibited it for awhile. The action of South Carolina was 
considered as a step backward to the days of the atrocities 
of the slave traders of old, and certain representatives of 
other states requested Congress and the nation in 1805 so 
to amend the constitution as to prohibit the importation of 
Negroes from Africa and the West Indies. Congress re- 
fused to take action, not only because it had become reac- 
tionary but because the time provided by the constitution 
for the abolition of the slave trade would arrive in 1808. 

Suppression of the African Slave Trade. In 1806 
Thomas Jefferson, then President of the United States, took 
up the question in his annual message. He urged Congress 
to interpose its authority to withdraw citizens of the United 
States from all further participation in those violations of 
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human rights which had been “so long continued on the 
unoffending inhabitants of Africa.” Several measures for 
this purpose were introduced. Those presented by pro- 
slavery representatives wanted the slave trade prohibited in 
name only while those of the antislavery idea wanted it 
abolished in fact. A long debate ensued. The bill as passed 
penalized with imprisonment the importation of slaves from 
abroad, prohibited the slave trade along the coast in vessels 
of less than forty tons, required of larger vessels conformity 
to certain stipulated regulations, and placed smuggied slaves, 
when seized, at the disposal of the state where they might 
be landed. 

A Law Ineffective. This lukewarm measure was a vic- 
tory for the proslavery interests. With these evasive pro- 
visions favoring state control, the measure was _ never 
effective, and the illicit trade flourished throughout the South 
without much interference until the Civil War. Slave trad- 
ing vessels were fitted out even in the North, especially at 
New York. The smuggling of slaves became an easy matter 
at such Southern ports as Fernandina and Galveston. These 
points were in close communication with points reaching 
into the interior and crossing the Indian reservation. By 
connection with certain islands in the West Indies, espe- 
cially with Cuba, ships engaged in this traffic sailed under 
the Spanish flag. For convenience they might assume the 
colors of almost any nation, since these offenders repre- 
sented different nationalities. Madison complained of this 
crime in 1810, and Congress enacted in 1818 another in- 
effective measure which had little bearing on the situation. 

Stimulus to Illegal Traffic. From this stimulated traffic 
there followed not only the enslavement of a large number 
of helpless Africans, but also of some of the learned and 
most aristocratic of the tribes. One of these distinguished 
Africans brought into this country was Lahmen Kebby from 
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Futa. He was liberated in 1835 after having been held as 
a slave for 40 years in South Carolina, Alabama, and other 
southern states. In Africa he had served as a schoolmaster 
after having pursued a long course of preparatory studies. 
He said that his aunt was much more learned than he and 
“eminent for her superior acquirements and for her skill 
in teaching.” ‘Schools,’ he said, ‘‘were generally estab- 
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SoME NATIVE WOMEN FROM TRIBES 
ALONG THE NIGER 


lished through the country, provision being made by law 
for educating children of all classes, the poor being taught 
gratuitously.” The learning herein described was that of 
the Mohammedans who had settled in that part of West 
Africa and had introduced the study of the Koran. 

Noble Africans Captured. Finally there was another 
Fula, Omar Ibn Said, sold into slavery in the Carolinas 
about 1807. At first he had a kind master, but at the death 
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of his owner his lot became hard. He therefore escaped 
from his owner. Arrested as a vagrant, he was imprisoned 
in Fayetteville. Writing in Arabic on some coals while con- 
fined in the Cumberland County jail, probably making thus 
an appeal for succor, he attracted attention as a remarkable 
man. General James Owen, brother of Governor John 
Owen, bought Omar and carried him to his home in Bladen 
County. There he was treated more as a distinguished free- 
man of color than as a slave. He was at first a devout Mo- 
hammedan and faithfully read the Koran that he might 
religiously live up to the principles of the Prophet; but 
Omar gradually became interested in Christianity. He 
later made a profession of faith in this religion and attended 
the country church near Owen’s estate. He lived until 
after the Civil War. A slave of this type (it might have 
been Omar Ibn Said himself) was taken to the University 
of North Carolina, sometime before the Civil War, to in- 
struct one of its professors in the Arabic language and litera- 
ture. 


Projects and Problems 


1. Connect the French and Indian War with the American Revo- 
lution. 

2. Explain the bearing of toleration and religious freedom on the 
status of the Negro. 

3. Define nascent social doctrine, positive law, natural right, soczal 
compact, and evangelical sects. 

4. State the political theory underlying the American Revolution. 

5. Dramatize the martyrdom of Crispus Attucks. 

6. Who had been responsible for the slave trade? Americans or 
Europeans? Debate this question before the class. 

7. Read carefully the Declaration of Independence to discover 
wherein it took account of the Negro. 

8. Several American statesmen who objected to the enlistment of 
both Negroes and Indians said that the American Revolution was a 
conflict which concerned only white men. It was not a war of savages. 
Explain this attitude. 

9. Comment on the proclamations of Governor Dunmore and Sir 
Henry Clinton. Were these evidence of any particular interest in 
freedom or in the Negro? 
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10. Mention some distinguished persons who lauded the Negro sol- 
diers for their bravery. 

11. Write a paragraph on Austin Dabney after reading in detail the 
full account of his career in the Georgia Historical Collections. 

12. Explain the significance of the Ordinance of 1787 with respect 
to freedom. 

13. Indicate on a map the distribution of the abolition societies 
during the American Revolution and immediately thereafter. 

14. Write in your notebook all the plans suggested for the improve- 
ment of Negroes during the Américan Revolution. 

15. With what acts of importance bearing on the Negro do you con- ~ 
nect the following names: Lafayette, Kosciusko, Grégoire, Condorcet, 
Lord Mansfield, Granville Sharp, John Jay, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas H. Clarkson, John Woolman, and Anthony Benezet? 

16. One of the arguments against the emancipation of the Negro 
was that he could not be depended upon as could other citizens in de- 
fending the honor of the nation. Did the American Revolution refute 
or substantiate this theory? 

17. Outline what Bannaker achieved and the principles which he 
advocated. 

18. Compare the achievements of Phillis Wheatley with those of 
Bannaker. 

19. Dramatize the visit of Phillis Wheatley to the camp of George 
Washington’s army. 

_ 20.- Make a list of Negro ministers of the eighteenth century who 
preached to mixed congregations. 

21. After the American Revolution the sects or denominations 
which had welcomed Negroes in the beginning began to restrict them 
in exercising their gifts in the church. How do you account for this 
at this particular time? 

22. Mention the Negroes of consequence who figured in the inde- 
pendent church movement. 

23. Dramatize the story of John Chavis of North Carolina. 

24. We often speak of the compromises of the Constitution of the 
United States made by the Convention of 1787. Explain these. 

25. Discuss representation as the correlative of taxation. 

26. Connect the insurrection in San Domingo with the history of 
the United States. 

27. Describe in detail all mechanical appliances invented during 
these years and bringing about the industrial revolution. 

28. . Give the reason for delaying the suppression of the African slave 
trade. 

29. Explain “wnoffending inhabitants,’ proslavery interests, smug- 
gling of slaves, Indian reservations, and reaction. 

30. Discuss the case of Lahmen Kebby. Of Omar Ibn Said. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PAYING THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


EFFORTS TOWARD LIBERATION 


Self-Assertion as the Last Resort. The consequence 
of the reaction was an increase in the attempts at self- 
assertion. One important stimulus to outbreaks at various 
points came from refugees brought to this country from 
San Domingo in 1793. Receiving the news of the first up- 
rising of the blacks in that island in 1791, Negroes of 
Louisiana endeavored to emulate their example. On ac- 
count of disagreement as to time and dissension in the 
ranks, however, the plan failed. Twenty-three suspects 
were hanged and exposed to public gaze to produce a de- 
terrent effect on the minds of Negroes for years to come. 

Early Insurrections. The first uprising of importance, 
however, was Gabriel Prosser’s insurrection in Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1800. The plan was to march upon the city in 
September, seize the arsenal, strike down the whites, and 
liberate the slaves. The insurrection was frustrated by a 
fearful storm on the appointed day and by a slave who dis- 
closed the secret to save the life of his “kind master.” 
Echoes from the plot were a projected riot in Suffolk county 
and exciting disturbances in Petersburg, Virginia; in Eden- 
ton, North Carolina; and in Charleston, South Carolina. 
Gabriel himself and eleven of his co-workers were executed. 
Twenty-four others, some of whom were innocent, suffered 
the same fate. 

The Extension of Uprisings. At Camden in 1816 Ne- 


groes planned another uprising. Betrayed also by a slave 
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loyal to his master, six met the fate of others thus executed. 
Years later at Tarboro, Newberne and Hillsboro, North 
Carolina, were discovered cther such plots of less conse- 
quence.. A plan to destroy the city of Augusta, Georgia, in 
1819, ended with the execution of the leader. For a few 
years thereafter such outbreaks developed in the neighbor- 
hood of Baltimore, Norfolk, Petersburg, and New Orleans, 
but these efforts did not assume large proportions. 

South Carolina Disturbed. Charleston, South Carolina, 
however, had to face in 1822 a better planned effort of the. 
sort by Denmark Vesey, an educated Negro who had come 
from San Domingo. Vesey stimulated others to action 
by inducing them to read debates on the Missouri Compro- 
mise and other pamphlets brought into the state by the 
promoters of freedom. Here again, however, the history of 
Negro insurrections repeated itself. A slave, hearing about 
_it, told his master; but the uprising had been so well planned 
that the first investigation did not yield any damaging evi- 
dence. A second inquiry uncovered the project, and the 
leaders were tried and convicted. Denmark Vesey and’ 
thirty-five of his followers were hanged; forty-three were 
banished. As a precaution, too, South Carolina enacted 
certain laws known as “Seamen Acts” which to prevent the 


escape of slaves and the spread of abolition sentiment among _|_ 


them required all Negroes on vessels to go to jail on arrival 
and to remain there until such ships departed. This meas- 
ure proved to be so drastic that it had to be repealed with 
respect to Negroes of foreign countries. 

The Appeal of David Walker. The next effort of the 
Negroes toward insurrection was the appeal of David 
Walker, a Boston Negro, sent out in 1828. In an address 
he urged slaves to rise against their masters. He referred to 
their estate as “our wretchedness in consequence of slavery, 
our wretchedness in consequence of ignorance, our wretch- 
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edness in consequence of the preachers of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and our wretchedness in consequence of the 
colonization plan.” Walker said, “For although the de- 
struction of the oppressors God may not effect by the op- 
pressed, yet the Lord our God will bring other destruction 
upon them, for not unfrequently will he cause them to rise 
up one against the other, to be split, divided, and to oppress 
each other and sometimes 
to open hostilities with 
sword in hand.” 

Nat Turner in Action. 
In most of these cases the 
Negroes did not carry out 
their plans. In Southamp- 
ton, Virginia, in 1831, how- 
ever, Nat Turner actually 
entered upon the slaughter 
of the masters to free the 
slaves. Turner was born 
in 1800; he early learned 
to read and made progress 
in the study of the Bible PSR i ion Neri ate 
and religious literature INSURRECTION 
while mastering also the 
art of making paper, gunpowder, and pottery. He devel- 
oped into a man of steady habits, and he spent much time 
fasting and praying and ‘“‘communing with the spirit.” 
Voices, he believed, spoke to him. He said he saw drops 
of blood on the leaves, and had visions of black and white 
spirits arrayed in a serious combat. In this mystified at- 
mosphere he heard a voice saying, ‘“‘The Serpent is loosed. 
Christ has laid down the yoke. You must take it up again. 
The time is at hand when the first shall be the last and the 
last shall be the first.” 
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Visions Interpreted. An eclipse of the sun following 
close thereupon was interpreted by Turner as the sign for 
him to begin the insurrection. He gathered a band and 
dispatched first the owners in that vicinity. He and his 
followers succeeded in carrying out their designs for the 
first night, but most of them frustrated their own plans 
by the noise they made as a result of overdrinking. Nat 
Turner, himself, however, never indulged in strong drink; 
and he gave his men instruction against committing out- 
rages. After delaying they were cispersed the next day by 
a company of regulars before they could reach Jerusalem, 
the county seat of Southampton, to get the much needed 
arms and supplies. During the next three days they rapidly 
weakened until they lost all the ground they had gained. 
With some provisions, then, Nat Turner hid himself near-by 
under a fence from which he emerged only at night. Here 
for six weeks he evaded his pursuers, although state and 
Federal troops were scouring the country to find him. 

The Negroes put to death only sixty-one whites. In sup- 
pressing the uprising, however, the authorities killed one 
hundred and twenty Negroes. After the excitement some- 
what subsided fifty-three other Negroes were tried for in- 
surrection, seventeen of them were convicted and executed, 
twelve convicted and transported, and ten acquitted. Three 
of the four free Negroes subsequently tried were executed 
and one discharged. The Virginia authorities tried to con- 
nect David Walker and William Lloyd Garrison with this 
insurrection, but no such evidence could be found to bring 
an extradition of these men within the law. 

The Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Riot. The excitement 
was not confined to the borders of Virginia. North Caro- 
lina became upset by the rumor that Wilmington was to be 
burned, and the excitement did not subside until four Ne- 
groes were shot down in cold blood and their heads were 
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exposed to public gaze to terrify the Negro population. 
Georgia went almost wild over the report that Macon was 
to be attacked by a force of Negroes. Governor Robert Y. 
Hayne, of South Carolina, known to fame for suppressing 
the Denmark Vesey uprising of 1822, had to issue a procla- 
mation to quiet his people. Alabama was disturbed by the 
rumor that the Indians and the Negroes were about to start 
an attack on the whites. New Orleans was likewise moved 
by the report that there were 1,200 stands of arms in a black 
man’s home in that city. 

The Spread of Terror. The consequences of this up- 
rising were numerous. Certain Virginians, thinking that 
slavery was a dangerous institution, advocated emancipa- 
tion. They sent such petitions to the state legislature, and 
a resolution to inquire into the expediency of gradual eman- 
cipation caused a prolonged debate. Things had come to 
such a pass that “men with pistols in their hands had to 
lock their doors and open them in the morning to receive 
their servants to light their fires.” This situation extended 
the discussion of the merits of abolition. 

Slavery Further Systematized. Others believing that 
slavery was a safe and profitable institution planned dif- 
ferently. To make slavery secure they felt that the one 
thing needful was to close up the avenues of information to 
the Negroes by outlawing their schools and depriving them 
of the contact of intelligent people. The excited states en- 
acted more stringent measures to regulate the travel of slaves 
and free Negroes in order to make them ineffective in assem- 
bling for insurrectionary purposes or for information ob- 
‘tained through contact. It was made unlawful for Negroes 
above a certain number, usually five, to assemble without 
the permission of their masters, not even for worship, unless 
the services were conducted by a recognized white minister 
or observed by ‘certain discreet and reputable persons.”’ 
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Anti-racial Feeling Increased. Neighboring states 
were not the only areas thus roused. Governor McArthur of 
Ohio wanted his state to strengthen the law prohibiting the 
influx of free people of color. Maryland made an effort to 
force the removal of this element to Liberia. Delaware 
penalized the use of firearms by Negroes, raised another bar- 
rier to prevent the coming of free Negroes into the state, 
prohibited the meetings of blacks after ten o’clock, and for- 
bade non-resident Negroes to preach. Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee, like Missouri, also forbade the immigration 
of free Negroes and regulated the meetings and associations 
of those already residing within their borders. Georgia re- 
stricted the grant of credit to free Negroes, and, like North 
Carolina and Virginia, prohibited all Negroes from preaching 
or carrying firearms. 

Other Precautions Taken. Louisiana strengthened her 
black code with respect to the instruction of mischievous 
slaves. Alabama prohibited free Negroes from settling in 
the state and provided a penalty for those who might teach 
Negroes to read and write. In 1834 South Carolina reen- 
forced its law penalizing the teaching of slaves to read and 
write and forbidding the employment of a person of color as 
a salesman in any house, store, or shop used for trading. By 
constitutional provision in 1834 liberal North Carolina and 
Tennessee prohibited Negroes from voting or holding office. 
In 1838 Virginia provided that any Negro leaving the state 
for the purpose of education should not return to that quar- 
ter as a resident. 

The Free Negro Proscribed. In a few of the disturbed 
states, however, the effort was made to get rid of free 
Negroes altogether. Certain states merely gave them a spec- 
ified number of days to leave. Yet it was difficult to carry 
out such sweeping measures, for many of the free Negroes 
were useful mechanics and artisans desired by the commu- 
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_ mity. Some of them were connected by ties of blood with 
influential whites who interceded in their behalf and gave 
bond for their good behavior or against their becoming a 
public charge as required by these hostile measures. Not so 
much of this legislation reached the statute books of Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Tennessee, but public opinion there 
sometimes had the same effect. 


THE REDS AND THE BLACKS 


Help Sought Beyond the Frontier. In this effort of 
the Negroes to right the wrongs from which they were suf- 
fering they had the assistance of Indians. When the Negroes 
learned that the Indians were hostile to the whites because 
they were taking their country, a considerable number of 
the imported Africans sought refuge among the Red Men. 
A much larger number of Negroes would have thus escaped 
but they were uninformed as to the geography of the country 
and unacquainted with the Indian language. The climate of 
the mountains and swamps to which the Indians were driven 
proved also to be another deterrent force in the mind of the 
Negro. Yet from the very beginning of the settlements near 
the Atlantic there was much fear that the Negroes might 
join the Indians beyond the frontier. 

Indian Affairs with Respect to the Negro. In 1786, 
the very next year after the Continental Congress adopted 
an ordinance systematizing Indian affairs by the organization 
of two large districts, an Indian reservation in Virginia was 
accused of harboring an ‘‘idle set of free Negroes.” In such 
settlements the proportion of Africans with Indian blood 
seemed to be about equal to that of the pure blooded Red 
Men, for Indian women were married to black men and 
Indian men to black women. About the same time slaves 
were escaping from the Carolinas and Georgia across the 
frontier into Florida where they found asylum. There the 
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aborigines harbored black fugitives until the removal of 
the Indians beyond the Mississippi. 

Bone of Their Bone, Flesh of Their Flesh. The effort 
to return such slaves proved to be unusually difficult after 
these Negroes and their children had become adjusted in the 
Indian communities. Sometimes when compelled to surren- 
der the Negro women who were thus reclaimed by their own- 
ers, the Indians refused to give up their children by such 
women inasmuch as they were of their own blood. One of 
ie the charges brought against 
ne the British at the close of 
= the Revolutionary War, and 
evenv at -the ~ end omatne 
War of 1812, was that in 
connection with Indians 
they had thus encouraged 
the Negroes to come to 
their lines to establish such 
connections. 

NNN MSZ The Negro Hortseainhe 
\ WS VSS escape of slaves to the In- 
: dians, however, continued 
Necro ABRAHAM according to complaints 
from year to year. A’ crisis was reached when, advised by 
the British, Indians attacked Fort Mims on the Appalachi- 
cola River, and massacred a number of persons. The Indi- 
ans were immediately routed by Andrew Jackson in 1814 
and compelled to plead for peace. Another encounter came 
in 1815, when about 1,000 Georgia Negroes took possession 
of the fort abandoned by the British Commander upon his 
return to England. The Spanish, in whose territory this 
fort was, were called upon to destroy it. Inasmuch as they 
failed to do so, Jackson ordered General Gaines to demolish 
the stronghold in 1816. 
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~The Seminole Wars. Still more: serious trouble with 
the Seminoles followed in 1817 when Andrew Jackson almost 
brought this nation into a war with Great Britain by invad- 
ing foreign territory and by hanging unceremoniously two 
British subjects trading there with the Indians. Some ad- 
vantage, however, was gained by the United States in the 
treaty of Indian Spring of 1821. By this agreement the 
Creeks ceded to the Federal Government about 5,000,000 
acres of land, but another of the important provisions was 
that the Federal Government should hold from a stipulated 
fund a sum to pay for such slaves as had escaped from 
Georgia to the Creeks since the year of 1802. “This fund 
was administered in dishonest fashion by deception and 
fraud, which left a dark blot on American Indian Diplo- 
macy.” 

The Change with the Purchase of Florida. After the 
Florida territory was finally turned over to this country in 
1821, moreover, the same dishonor characterized our meth- 
ods employed in moving the Indians from the most valuable 
lands. To carry out such a design the Federal authorities 
forced upon the Indians another treaty at Fort Moultrie in 
1823. One important provision was that the chiefs would 
endeavor to prevent the retreating to, or passing through, the 
district of the country assigned them, of any absconding 
slaves, or fugitives from justice; and that the chiefs would 
use all necessary exertions to apprehend and deliver such 
fugitives to the Indian agent, who received orders to com- 
pensate them agreeably to the trouble and expense incurred. 

Indian Rights Disregarded. These measures did not 
actually settle anything, because the rights of only one side 
received consideration. Some of the Indian chiefs never 
agreed to this or any other such treaties. For this reason 
they were further harassed by raiders seeking to reclaim 
fugitives and to enslave free Negroes for whom the law of- 
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fered no protection when found living among the Indians. 
Unaccustomed to matters of business requiring receipts and 
contracts, the Indians could not make a case when such mat- 
ters sometimes came before the courts. The pioneers of this 
area, moreover, endeavored to dislodge the Indians alto- 
gether by memorializing Congress for their complete removal 
beyond the Mississippi. Inasmuch as Humphreys, the In- 
dian agent, had not been successful in advancing such inter- 
ests, he was eliminated by 1830. Andrew Jackson, too, 
although a staunch unionist with respect to nullification in 
South Carolina in 1833, supported states’ rights in protecting 
the claims of these Georgians on the frontier. The agitation 
for the return of the Negro slaves, moreover, was kept up 
throughout this period as a reason for removal, in order to 
secure the support of the proslavery functionaries of the 
national administration. In 1829 success crowned these 


‘various efforts when the Cherokees were induced by the 


Federal Government to go west. Three years later the 
Creeks found themselves compelled to do likewise. 
Stiffened Opposition. There remained, however, the 
Seminoles, who stood firm against the proposal; but they 
were finally forced to sign the treaty for removal west of the 
Mississippi on the terms set forth in the Agreement of 
Payne’s Landing in 1832. The Seminoles agreed to have 
the matter of fugitive slaves investigated and to pay for 
losses thereby sustained, provided the amount did not exceed 
seven thousand ($7,000) dollars. An additional treaty was 
signed by them at Fort Gibson, Arkansas, in 1833, after 
seven chiefs, according to agreement, had examined the 
country. The Seminoles, themselves, however, refused to 
ratify this agreement made by their chiefs and the United 
States Government prepared to force them to conform to the 
treaties. It is significant that along with the chiefs thus 
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investigating and looking out for their interests was the 
Negro interpreter known as Abraham. 

Osceola a Figure. In this struggle there happened 
upon the scene one of the most distinguished characters in 
Indian-Negro history. This was Osceola. He was the 
child of an Indian chief and a woman of Negro blood. 
Osceola himself said, however, that he was not a Negro. 
He was born a leader of men. He easily ingratiated himself 
into favor with all. Although not legally a chief himself, he 
won all Indians with whom he came into contact and made 
himself the most important person in the tribe. Arrayed 
against him, however, he had the Federal Government, 
among the functionaries of which there was little sym- 
pathy for the oppressed except in the case of Joshua R. 
Giddings who championed the cause of these exiles. 

Forced Treaties Cause Trouble. Appearing upon the 
scene when the agent of the Federal Government insisted 
upon the removal of the Indians in keeping with the forced 
treaties, Osceola urged them to take a definite stand against 
this encroachment. To overcome the influence of Osceola, the 
agent made further effort for inveigling the chiefs into sign- 
ing other agreements which they themselves did not under- 
stand. As they could not be publicly induced to come to 
such an agreement the agent of the Federal Government 
accomplished the same by secret conferences. Certain re- 
strictions were imposed upon the Indians to make their stay 
uncomfortable, and the preparations for their removal were 
urged. 

The crisis was reached, however, when a certain kidnaper 
carried back to captivity Osceola’s wife, the daughter of a 
fugitive mulatto slave woman who had married an Indian 
chief. Reprimanding Thompson, the agent, for such an in- 
justice, Osceola was arrested and imprisoned. By shrewd- 
ness, however, he effected his own release in deceiving 
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Thompson to. the extent of making him believe that the 
aggrieved had changed his point of view with respect to the 
removal and would induce the Indians to act accordingly if 
he would release him. Osceola, free again, then hurried his 
preparations for war. | 
Division in the Ranks. The Indians themselves, how- 
ever, became gradually divided into those in favor of the 
migration and protected by the Federal Government and 
those who, on the other hand, were ready to fight to death 
for their land. While some 
were arranging for removal 
to the West, others were pre- 
paring for war. Troops were 
soon upon the scene, and 
Osceola himself had his own 
soldiers lying in wait for 
Thompson. They finally 
killed him one day while 
he was taking a_ walk. 
The die was cast. At that 
very time other Indians, 
attacking American troops 
Ocerons led by Major Dade himself, 
annihilated his command. 
Negroes in the Ranks. In these conflicts Negroes were 
fighting in the ranks of the Indians. Then came the account 
that one lieutenant was tomahawked by a N egro. Another 
said that a Negro named Harry had a band of 100 warriors. 
In all of these engagements the Negroes and Indians fought 
bravely, but their case was hopeless. After the coming of 
Major General Thomas Jessup, who believed in cruel war- 
fare, the Seminoles and their allies had no chance, and the 
war soon ended. This commander resorted to bloodhounds - 
and hanging. He authorized plunder on the grounds that all 
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the Indian property captured belonged to the corps or de- 
tachment taking it. He even imprisoned an embassy from 
the Indian lines seeking conference with the authorities to 
devise means by which the removal might be worked out 
satisfactorily. 

After this war the resistance of the Indian was futile. The 
Seminoles were soon compelled to take up their abode on the 
other side of the Mississippi. Osceola was taken as a pris- 
oner and confined in the Fort at St. Augustine, but he was 
later transferred to Fort Moultrie where he died of exposure 
and neglect. In this changed situation there could be little 
fear of servile insurrection of the Negroes aided by the 
Indians. Most of their former allies were too far removed 
from the slave plantations. The institution of slavery had 
been further secured, and the planter class could more fear- 
lessly face the country with its program to make cotton king. 


LOYALTY NOT APPRECIATED 


In the Second Conflict for Independence. The rdle 
of the Negro in the national development of the country be- 
came increasingly important, but his contribution was not 
appreciated. The gallantry shown by the Negro soldiers in 
the War of 1812 added little to their desirability, for their 
record was soon forgotten. This second conflict with Eng- 
land developed from trade restrictions, the impressment of 
American seamen into the British service, and the failure to 
give up western forts as promised in the Treaty of Paris in 
1783 and Jay’s Treaty in 1794. This country bore it griev- 
ously, too, that the English stirred up Indian troubles in ter- 
ritory which white settlers going west desired. The United 
States forces had difficulty in holding the Indians at Tippe- 
canoe in 1811 because they were supplied with munitions of 
war from Canada and were assisted by a few Negroes among 
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them. The Negroes in the United States, then, were asked 
to play their part in defending the honor of the nation. 

Brilliant Record in the War. Black men answering 

this call made a brilliant record in this struggle on both land 
and sea. They fought bravely under both Perry and Mac- 
Donough. A fair-minded officer writing of a Lake Erie naval 
engagement in this war said: “The name of one of my poor 
fellows who was killed ought to be registered in the book of 
fame, and remembered with reverence as long as bravery is 
considered a virtue. He was a black man by the name of 
Johnson. . . . When America has such tars she has little 
to fear from the tyrants of the ocean.” He fought on after 
being wounded several times, and when he had to be carried 
below the deck because of being cut to pieces by a cannon 
ball his last words were, “No haul colors down, boys; fight 
for the flag.” ? 
_ Andrew Jackson’s Extremity. In his extremity An- 
_ drew Jackson, the hero of the War of 1812 , appealed to the 
Louisiana Negroes in preparing for the battle of New Or- 
leans. He said to them, “Through a mistaken policy, you 
have heretofore been deprived of a participation in the glori- 
ous struggle for national rights in which our country is en- 
gaged. This no longer shall exist. As sons of freedom, you 
are now called upon to defend our most inestimable blessing. 
As Americans, your country looks with confidence to her 
adopted children for a valorous support, as a faithful return 
for the advantages enjoyed under her mild and equitable 
government. As fathers, husbands and brothers, you are 
summoned to rally around the standard of the Eagle, to 
defend all which is dear in existence.” 

Praise for Valor. Exulting over this victory three | 
months after the battle of New Orleans had been successfully 
fought with the aid of these Negroes, Jackson could say, “To | 
the Men of Color—Soldiers! From the shores of Mobile I 
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collected you to arms,—I invited you to share in the perils 
and to divide the glory of your white countrymen. I ex- 
pected much from you; for I was not uninformed of those 
qualities which must render you so formidable to an invading 
foe. I knew that you could endure hunger and thirst, and 
all the hardships of war. I knew that you loved the land of 
your nativity, and that, like ourselves, you had to defend all 
that is most dear to man. But you surpass my hopes. I 
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have found in you, united to these qualities, that noble en- 
thusiasm which impels to great deeds. | 

“Soldiers! The President of the United States shall be 
informed of your conduct on the present occasion; and the 
voice of the Representatives of the American nation shall 
applaud your valor, as your General now praises your ardor. 
The enemy is near. His sails cover the lakes. But the brave 
are united; and, if he finds us contending among ourselves, 
it will be for the prize of valor, and fame, its noblest 
reward.” 
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Loyalty of the Negro Ignored. The Negroes, too, had 
become otherwise known to the leaders of the conflict. Fol- 
lowing the same policy of carrying away fugitive slaves as 
during the Revolutionary war, the British caused a trouble- 
some problem in the negotiations closing our second conflict 
with their country. Many slaves had been induced to run 
away from the plantations, and others had been captured in 
battle. The first article of this treaty, therefore, provided 
that all possessions whatsoever taken by either party during 
the war or which might have been taken after the signing of 
this treaty should be restored without delay and that these 
possessions should not be destroyed. It specified, moreover, 
that artillery, public and private property originally captured 
in the forts of the United States should not be carried away. 
The treaty, therefore, provided for the return of Negroes 
who had been received by the British even after the treaty 
‘had been signed and who had been sold to the West Indies. 
It was not finally adjusted until 1828, when the claimants 
were awarded $1,197,422.18. 

Reduced to the Level of Property. The Negro, then, * 
in spite of his record was still regarded as goods and chattels, 
and the development of sectionalism made a change of atti- 
tude improbable. The rise of industry with free labor in the 
North and the policy of the opening up of the Western lands 
only to free labor estranged the South from that section. 
The South desired free trade to secure manufactures from 
Europe for less than they could be produced in the East, and 
the Western lands were sought for the extension of the plan- 
tation system to increase the supply of cotton. The cotton 
gin, although invented as early as 1793, had just then begun 
to do its work during this first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In the Genius of Universal Emanctpation, Benja- — 
min Lundy, who spoke for the Germans and Scotch-Irish 
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element of the hills and mountains began to warn the coun- 
try against these dangerous proslavery tendencies. 

Cotton Comes to the Front. Exactly how important 
this movement was may be observed by noticing the rapid 
increase of the population in the Southwest. According to 
the census of 1790 there were in all the West, exclusive of 
Georgia, 109,368 inhabitants. In 1815 the same territory 
had a population of 1,600,000. Few immigrants could be 
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included in this report, inasmuch as Europe was then at war. 
In 1791 only 38 bales of cotton were produced. In 1809 the 
production reached 218,723 bales. In 1816 the country ex- 
ported $24,106,000 worth of cotton sold at the price of $0.28 
a pound. The output of cotton doubled between 1820 and 
1830 and continued to double each decade thereafter. With 
this rapid development it was soon possible for states carved 
from this territory to meet the requirements for admission to 
the Union. Indiana and Illinois came into the Union respec- 
tively as free states in 1816 and 1818. They were practically 
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accompanied by Alabama, and Mississippi to the south of 
them, in keeping with the compromising policy to keep peace 
between the proslavery and antislavery forces. 

Antislavery Quakers. The strongest influence against 
slavery which had hitherto developed, however, was that of 
the Quakers. After exterminating the institution among 
themselves they were endeavoring to make the movement 
national. They had done effective work in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and when they could not operate there as 
they desired they sent their slaves and others to the North- 
west Territory where they had the opportunity to become 
citizens. This transplantation began about 1815 and reached 
its highest point about 1835. The efforts of these Quakers 
might have influenced Judge William Gaston to call on the 
State of North Carolina to extirpate slavery. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that about that time a proposal in the General 
Assembly of that state to abolish slavery failed only by the 
casting of the deciding vote by the speaker. The institution 
was fearlessly attacked in the Virginia Convention of 
1829-30 and in the legislature of the state the following year. 

Interest in Freedom Declines. The once- extensive 
antislavery sentiment in the South, however, was declining 
although there was a frank discussion of the institution in 
connection with the Missouri Compromise from 1819 to 
1821. By that time it was evident that the South was pre- 
paring to defend slavery, whereas the North, in the interest 
of free labor, had unconsciously become radically opposed to 
the extension of the system. In the militant defense of the 
institution, the South alarmed the whole country. Thomas 
Jefferson, an uplander, thinking of this as an apple of discord 
from the tree of evil, said: “I tremble for my country when 
I reflect that God is Just.” 

Unpopularity on Free Soil. The lack of interest in 
the Negro was not restricted to the South. In the proportion 
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that free Negroes, finding it uncomfortable to live in the 
slave states, sought refuge on free soil, race prejudice in- 
creased and culminated in riots. Negro students were forced 
away from the academy thrown open to them at Canaan, 
New Hampshire, in 1834. New Haven citizens publicly pro- 
tested against establishing in that city a manual labor school 
for the education of Negroes. At Canterbury, Connecticut, 
Prudence Crandall was imprisoned for admitting Negro girls 
to her seminary. The people were stirred up to do these 
things for fear that too many Negroes might invade the 
northern communities, to compete with white labor, to Afri- 
canize certain centers, or to become a public charge. 

Mobs and Riots. Racial conflicts of a serious nature 
were common in the free states during these years. Ohio all 
but excelled along this line. In 1826 a mob undertook to 
drive the Negroes out of Cincinnati. In 1836 another mob 
not only attacked Negroes there but broke up also the aboli- 
tion press, which was charged with encouraging the influx of 
Negroes. In 1841 came a bloody conflict which resulted in 
the death of a number of persons and the expulsion of many 
Negroes from the place. On a “Black Friday,” January 1, 
1830, eighty of the two hundred Negroes living in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, were driven out of the city as undesirables. A 
settlement of Germans drove from their own land in Mercer 
County, Ohio, Negroes who had been manumitted by the 
will of John Randolph, of Roanoke, and provided with 
homes on free soil. 

All but National Antipathy. The same sort of disturb- 
ances became frequent elsewhere. A Philadelphia mob 
burned Negro homes in 1820, sought to expel the blacks 
from the city and state in 1830, and while destroying their 
churches and other property, cruelly mobbed them on the 
streets in 1834. In 1838 developed a riot during which 
Pennsylvania Hall and the Colored Orphan Asylum in that 
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city were destroyed. Four years later when Negroes of that 
city undertook to celebrate the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, others lost lives and property. Pittsburgh had 
such a riot in 1839. In 1834 mobs in New York City and 
Palmyra attacked Negroes and drove them from their homes. 

Cotton Must Be King. This unfavorable plight of the 
Negro in the whole country, as stated above, resulted from 
the rapid rise of cotton. In the same way the development 
of the culture of sugar in Louisiana aggravated the situation. 
To the planters and traders the Negro seemed the only labor- 
ing element on which the production of cotton and sugar 
could be based. To educate men thus destined to drudgery 
would spoil them. To encourage them even to expect ulti- 
mately any change in their status would upset the order of 
things as planned by the agents of race distinctions who 
would make cotton king. Slavery, then, was to be popular- 
‘ized as the normal condition of the Negro, for some one had 
to occupy the higher rungs of the social ladder in the atmos- 
phere of philosophy and politics while others should serve 
these few as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 


Projects and Problems 


1. Summarize the main thought of Andrew Jackson’s address to 
the Negroes of New Orleans called to the colors. 

2. Discuss the philosophy, ‘Better to bear the ills you have than 
fly to those you know not of.” 

3. Make a list of Negro uprisings and account for the failure of 
each. 

4. Explain ‘servile insurrection, refugees from San Domingo, Mis- 
sourt Compromise, Seamen Acts, “communing with the spirit,’ and 
“certain discreet and reputable persons.” 

5. Some of the proslavery States tried to connect David Walker 
and others with these uprisings planned by Negroes and indicted them. 
Can a man be guilty of a crime against a state when he has never been 
in that state? 

6. Draw a map showing the distribution of Negro schools before 
the reaction. 

‘7, Find out the name of the first Negro college graduate in the 
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United States. Compare his career with that of Francis Williams of 
Jamaica. | 

8. Compare the Indian as a laborer with the Negro worker. 

9. Any white man with a little Negro blood is known as a Negro. 
Is an Indian with a little white blood an Indian? What is an Indian 
with a little Negro blood? 

10. Mention all of the conspicuous characters in the Seminole War 
and show how they became thus involved. 

11. Account for so many prominent Indians marrying Negro women. 
Compare the Indian attitude toward the children born to them by the 
fugitive slave women with the attitude of the others toward such 
offspring. 

12. If you were living among Indians how would your daily life 
differ from what it is today? 

13. Do you blame the Europeans for coming here and taking the 
lands occupied by the Indians? The Indians were not making much 
use of it. Are the Europeans doing wrong today in dispossessing the 
Africans of their land? The Africans are not developing it according 
to modern methods. 

14. One man has said that whatever is is right. Do you agree with 
him? Another has said that every race gets what it deserves. Do you 
consider this a truth? 

15. Define national development. Why not speak of state develop- 
ment or the development of the states? Was this country established 
as the United States or the States United? What was the first critical 
test as to whether we were a nation? 

16. Mention the various inconsistencies in the career of Andrew 
Jackson. 

17. Explain in all its ramifications the Exodus of Negroes to the 
Northwest Territory. 

18. Connect the case of the Negro with the Western lands. 

19. Show the bearing of immigration into this country on the Negro. 

20. Account for the abolition sentiment in the South. 

21. Make a list of the various places on ‘‘free soil” where Negroes 
were being persecuted at this time and designate the act of hostility in 
each case. ; 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ORDEAL REVIVES A REMEDY 


SLAVERY FULLY DEVELOPED 


A Self-Exterminating System. Cotton worked its own 
undoing. The wasteful cultivation of this plant with unprof- 
itable slave labor paralyzed industry in the upper seaboard 
slave states, ruined debtors, and humiliated aristocratic 
planters who sometimes came to want. To rehabilitate things 
efforts were made to fertilize the worn out soil, and tempora- 
rily it apparently succeeded; but more relief came when the 
planters of these states resorted to slave-breeding and used 
their surplus slaves in railroad construction. The Lower 
South in the meantime was apparently in its golden age. 

The Plantation Developed. In the fully developed 
plantation system resulting from the production of cotton, 
slavery reached its last stage in the United States. Reduced 
to a business requiring the investment of large sums of 
money and extensive cultivation, the institution lost prac- 
tically all of the human touch between master and slave of 
the earlier years. Negroes were to be bought in large num- 
bers and driven to the utmost in producing and marketing 
cotton. Men from the older states of worn-out soil along the 
Atlantic Coast rushed to the fertile lands of the Gulf District 
and the Southwest. Some went almost empty-handed, but 
those taking up large tracts of land brought their slaves with 
them, or purchased them soon after arrival. The number of 
slaves increased forty or fifty per cent between 1810 and 
1820, and they were brought in more rapidly during the next 


two decades. Children were carried in wagons and the men 
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and women walked from twenty-five to fifty miles a day. 
Some of the states exported as many as 5,000 a year. All 
such states were once reported as sending 80,000 to the 
cotton area in one year. An author believes that Virginia 
thus sold 120,000 altogether. There followed some outcry 
against this internal slave trade, but Delaware was the only 
state to take action against it. Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana made some effort to regulate it. 

Recrudescence of the Slave Traffic. This traffic was 
carried out in systematic fashion. Slaves purchased by deal- 
ers for sale in other parts were confined in warehouses, tav- 
erns, or jails when slave pens were not always available, 
while awaiting buyers. The slave pen consisted of an admin- 
istration building, a court for the women and one for the 
men, with gates, barracks, and eating sheds. Some of the 
slave pens, however, were no more than stables for cattle or 
horses. At the appointed hour the slaves were placed on the 
sales block and auctioned off to the highest bidder. Some- 
times for personal advantage the slaves themselves deter- 
mined their buyers, by singing their own praises at one time 
or disclosing their shortcomings at another. Thus they some- 
times spent weeks and months until the owner drove a bar- 
gain with a trader, who removed them in coffles to the Lower 
South. In this way the slaves were taken from a declining 
section, which might have become antislavery, had they 
remained. In the cotton district they were apparently prof- 
itable servants in stimulating a new development. : 

Analysis of the Plantation Administration. The plan- 
tation system by which this cotton was produced was the 
method of cultivating estates of hundreds or thousands of 
acres. The administration centered in the home of the 
planter or, in case of absentee ownership, in that of the man- 

ager of the estate. Nearby stood the stable and the barn. 
and a little farther away appeared the garden, the potato 
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field, the watermelon patch, and the like. Somewhat distant 
from this central building were the homes of the slaves, com- 
monly known as quarters. In most cases these were rude 
huts, often with dirt floors and so poorly constructed as to 
furnish little protection from bad weather. Furniture was 
generally lacking unless the few stools and the beds of straw 
be worthy of such designation. Not in all cases as formerly 


THe MAn BEHIND THE PLOW 


were the slaves allowed to till patches of ground on which 
they produced their own vegetables or were permitted to 
raise chickens or hogs. They had little time for such things 
on some of the large cotton and sugar plantations. 

Slavery nota Uniformity. During this period the plan- 
tation differed somewhat from that of the earlier years be- 
cause of the difference in the staples and in the methods of 
their production. Slavery as an institution, therefore, varied 
from one period to another. There was less absentee owner- 
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ship in the Upper South than in other parts, and because of 
the closer contact of slaves with their masters there the 
status of the former was not so debased as in the case of the 
larger sugar and cotton plantations where the system was 
reduced to an inhuman ordeal of heartless exploitation. 

Some few planters like Z. Kingsley of Florida and Mc- 
Donogh of Louisiana, however, improved conditions by 
introducing self-government on their plantations, and they 
found it satisfactory. Slaves in these cases proceeded ac- 
cording to their initiative. In case of supervision they were 
subject to their own administrative officers, and for error or 
' misconduct they were called before their own courts for cor- 
rection. Virginians were known far and wide for their “kind 
treatment of slaves.” 

Punishments. The punishment meted out to less for- 
tunate Negroes during these years was crude and abusive. 
Unmerciful beating, and even burning at the stake some- 
times followed the discovery of so-called crimes among the 
slaves. Negroes offering resistance or unwilling to wear the 
yoke without question were sold to the Lower South, where 
they faced the alternative of either yielding or being pun- 
ished to death. Fugitive slaves were hunted with blood- 
hounds. When brought back they were put in heavy iron 
shackles or collars and sometimes subjected to such tortures 
as drawing out the toe-nails. | 

Bulwarks of American Slavery. The hard lot of the 
Negro, too, became more pronounced as the churches which 
formerly championed the cause of the race tended to become, 
according to James G. Birney, The Bulwarks of American 
Slavery. By 1836 the Methodist Church, which at first at- 
tacked slavery, took the position of disclaiming “any right, 


wish, or intention to interfere in the civil and political rela- g | 


tion between master and slave, as it existed in the slave- 
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holding states of the union.” Northern churches here and 
there were closing up their Negro pews or gradually elimi- 
nating the Negro membership altogether. Churchmen, more- 
over, were busy writing treatises on the inferiority of the 
Negro and the wisdom of Providence in subjecting them to 
servitude in keeping with the Noachian ‘‘Cursed be Canaan.” 
Preaching.to Negroes, they explained the ancient proclama- 
tion: ‘‘Japheth shall dwell in the land of Shem and Canaan 
shall be his servant.” “Servants, therefore, obey your mas- 
ters, for it is right in the Lord.” 

Since all of the members of the national churches did not 
think alike on these matters, there followed a schism which 
was really the beginning of the break-up of the Union. If 
people cannot cooperate along religious lines it is very diffi- 
cult to find a point of agreement for a united nation. In 
1844 and 1845 the Baptists divided on the question of send- 
ing out slaveholding missionaries. There followed about the 
same time a similar separation of the Methodists because of 
a difference of opinion as to whether James O. Andrew, who 
held the office of bishop, could at the same time remain in 
the possession of slaves. 

Lack of Mental Development a Handicap. Christian- 
ity of that time, however, could not enlighten the slaves. As 
a part of this program of repression the slaves were not al- 
lowed any chance for mental development; and, of course, 
they could not learn to appreciate religion. Planters in some 
parts, thinking that the teaching of religion might lead to the 
teaching of letters, prohibited it entirely. The best the slaves 
could then do for mental development was to learn by con- 
tact and by stealth. Many a sympathetic white person, how- 
ever, taught slaves to read in spite of the law to the contrary. 
Thus it happened in clandestine schools in Savannah, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, and New Orleans; and the ministers of the 
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South entered enthusiastically upon teaching Negroes reli- 
gion without letters. 

Learning by Experience. Sometimes slaves were so 
situated as to experience unusual mental development. Here 
and there a bondman in trying to overcome drudgery became 
an inventor. According to the opinion of Henry E. Baker, 
an examiner in the United States Patent Office, slaves made 
certain appliances in experimenting with the separation of 
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the seed from cotton, which, when observed by Eli Whitney, 
were assembled by him as the cotton gin. Freedmen of later 
years were more successful in obtaining credit for what they 
achieved. While James Forten, a free Negro of Philadelphia, 
was making a fortune out of his new device which he per- 
fected for handling sails, Henry Blair, of Maryland, inter- 
ested in labor saving, patented two corn harvesters in 1834 
_and in 1836. Joe Anderson, a slave, assisted McCormick in 
developing his harvesting machine. Norbert Rillieux, a free 
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man of color in Louisiana, patented an evaporating pan by 
which the refining of sugar was revolutionized.’ 

Races Estranged. These exceptional Negroes, however, 
could not prevent the race from becoming an element with 
which the whites would not deal as man with man. By law 
and public opinion white persons were restrained from ac- 
cepting Negroes as their social equals. The miscegenation of 
races was penalized as a high crime, although there were 
always a few instances of such clandestine association. The 
Northern States were also showing an antagonistic attitude 
toward this custom. 

Fugitives Try Only Medium Left. This rigorous 
order of handling the Negroes, of course, evoked protest and 
resulted in some efforts of the slaves to deliver themselves 
from bondage. After Nat Turner’s fate, however, most 
Negroes became submissive. The only thing they could do 
thereafter was to escape to the woods with the hope of find- 
ing their way to free soil. To do this they had little chance, 
for in those days the news of the escape of slaves could be 
easily spread abroad. Men with firearms and bloodhounds 
trained to run down fugitives, hunted them like game. Those 
running away, however, often succeeded in escaping espe- 
cially when they went throught Western North Carolina, 
Western Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky where they 
could travel by night and hide in caves during the day. 
Sometimes they were assisted by sympathetic mountaineers 
who did not believe in slavery. In these parts the promoters 


1 There is much evidence that some of the inventions brought out by white 
persons in the South prior to the Civil War were devices invented by Negroes. 
The slave as such, according to an opinion of Jeremiah S. Black, attorney- 
general of the United States in 1858, could not be granted a patent. The 
reason was that the slave could neither contract with the government nor 
assign his invention to his master. Confronting this problem, when Benjamin 
T. Montgomery, a slave of Jefferson Davis, was on this ground denied a 
patent on an invention, the President of the Confederate States secured the 
enactment of the law providing for patenting inventions of slaves through 
their masters. 
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of the Underground Railroad found it practically easy to 
speed fugitives on to freedom. Their lines led northward 
through Kentucky into Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and con- 
nected with the Great Lakes. Along this route fugitives 
passed into Canada, under the guidance of persons like Delia 
Webster, Calvin Fairbank, Joshua Coffin, Josiah Henson, 
Harriett Tubman, and John Brown. 

A Hopeless Outlook. Only a few slaves, however, 
could be delivered from thralldom in this way. The South 
had finally succeeded in hedging in the Negro so that he 
might do the will of his master. But this seemingly safe 
method of developing the South was what resulted in its un- 
doing. Since migration of slaveholders promoted a segrega- 
tion of planters of the same class, moving under similar 
conditions and to the same section, it made reform almost an 
impossibility; and in preventing the immigration of white 
laborers into the slave states the system became so strongly 
intrenched that it had to be attacked from without. While 
the North was receiving an influx of free laborers the South 
was increasing unnecessarily its slave labor supply, indulging 
in unwise investments, and over-stocking the markets with 
southern staple crops. In making labor undignified, more- 
over, Slave labor reduced the poor whites to poverty, caused 
a scarcity of money, and cheapened land. This system con- 
fined the South to one-crop farming at the expense of its un- 
developed resources, prevented the growth of towns and 
cities, shut out industrialism, and made the South dependent 
on the North or European nations for its manufactures. 


Differing Economic Interests. The economic interests 


of the two sections, therefore, began to differ widely during 
the thirties. The one was industrial, while the other was 
agricultural. The North wanted internal improvements and 
a tariff for protection. The South wanted the development 


of the hinterland left to the states and opposed the tariff as 
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a tax on that section. The labor element of the North de- 
manded the western lands be reserved as free soil. The South 
insisted on the right to develop this public domain as slave 
territory. Since free labor is more efficient than slave labor, 
the North easily outstripped the South in expanding toward 
the west. 


THE FREE NEGRO 


Free and Not Free. During these years much was being 
said about slaves, but at the same time it was necessary to 
direct attention to the free Negroes who were trying to attain 
the status of citizens. We have heard so much about slavery 
that we scarcely realize that one-ninth of the Negroes had 
already risen above that status. The first Negroes to become 
free were those who served only as indentured servants. 
After complying with such contracts they went free before 
slavery was established by gradually degrading black servants 
to a lower status. The number of free Negroes was further in- 
creased by their earning enough money to purchase them- 
selves and families, by being manumitted for meritorious 
service, by escaping to free soil, by the acquisition of new 
territory, and occasionally by immigration. There were in 
this country in 1790 as many as 59,557 free people of color, 
~ 35,000 of whom were living in the South. 

Increase of Free Negroes. From 1790 to 1810, the 
rate of increase of free Negroes exceeded that of the slaves, 
and the proportion of free people of color in the Negro popu- 
lation increased accordingly from 7.9 per cent in 1790 to 
13.5 per cent in 1810. In 1830 there were in the United 
States 319,599 free Negroes, about 50,000 of whom were 
heads of families. A small fraction, 3,777 of them, owned 
1,260 slaves distributed mainly through Louisiana, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. Be- 
tween 1810 and 1840 the free Negro population doubled, but 
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the proportion remained about the same. After that date 
the tendency was in the other direction because of the reac- 
tion against the Negro which brought about a restriction on 
manumissions. However, there were 488,070 free Negroes 
in the United States in 1860, and 250,787 of them lived in 
the South. 

A Scientific Explanation. As an explanation for this 
proportionate decrease of the free people of color it has been 
said that they were much older than the slaves and therefore 
subject to a higher mortality rate; that they were less nor- 
mally distributed by sex and, therefore, probably character- 
ized by a marital condition less favorable to rapid natural 
increase. According to the census report from 1820 to 1860 
there were fewer males than females, whereas the distribu- 
tion as to sex among the slaves remained about equally 
divided between the two. This does not account altogether 
for the disparity, although it doubtless had something to do 
with the situation, for the Negroes manumitted_were, as a 
majority, men, and those who contrived to escape were mainly 


of the same sex. With slaves the condition could easily be 


different, for masters controlled the slave supply so as to 
add what number they needed from whichever sex seemed 
deficient. The increase of the free Negroes was more of a 
matter of chance. 

Regulations of Egress and Regress. Sometimes free 
Negroes were subject to regulations like those of the slaves, 
but if they had influence they could evade these laws. Some 
of them were closely connected with their former masters, 
who protected them and interceded in their behalf. New 
Orleans and Charleston, South Carolina, afforded good ex- 
amples of the interest manifested in the free people of color 
by the sympathetic white relatives and citizens. A few such 
benevolent planters maintained private schools for the edu- 
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cation of their mulatto offspring in spite of the law. When 
that became unpopular they were privately instructed or sent 
to the North for education. Many of these mixed breeds in 
Louisiana, however, were wealthy enough to send their chil- 
dren to Paris to be educated. 

A Differing Status. The free Negroes were not all on 
the same plane. There were freedmen in possession of 
a considerable amount of 
property, others who formed 
a lower class of mechanics 
and artisans, and _ finally 
those living with difficulty 
above pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Among those in the 
large cities social lines were 
as strongly drawn as _ be- 
tween the whites and the 
blacks, and the antipathy 
resulting therefrom was 
hardly less. This was espe- 
cially true of Charleston 
and New Orleans. The free 


Negroes as a rule did not 
JoHN B. RusswurRM, FIRST 


consider the law of slavery 
4 NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATE IN 
as desirable, and usually THE UNITED STATES 


longed for Northern soil, 

Conflicting Interests in the North. What then was the 
situation in the North to which some of these free Negroes 
escaped to better their condition? The fugitive slaves found 
it difficult to make a living there, for they had been depend- 
ent so long that they had little initiative. In increasing the 
number of those seeking economic opportunities in the North, 
moreover, they so cheapened labor as to make it difficult for 
the free Negroes already there, and many of them became 
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loafers against their will. They were handicapped, too, by 
the competition of the Negroes in menial service with Ger- 
mans and Scotch-Irish immigrating into this country at that 
time. Yet in spite of these difficulties, James McCune 
Smith, of New York, distinguished himself in medicine; 


John S. Rock, of Boston, in medicine and law; Edmonia ~ 


Lewis, of that city, in sculpture; and Edwin M. Bannister, 
of the same place, in painting. 

Frozen out on Free Soil. 
A number of Negroes who 
went North and found these 
conditions returned South and 
reenslaved themselves rather 
than starve in the North. A 
larger number in the South, 
however, were reenslaved 
against their wills for such 
petty offensés as theft and 
the like, which almost any 


were ordinarily arrested as 
suspected fugitives, or for 
vagrancy and illegal resi- 
dence, and finally sold for 
jail fees. As Negroes thus held could not always testify in 
their own behalf, officials arresting free Negroes generally 
preferred against them whatever charges best suited their 
convenience and disposed of them accordingly. Eighty-nine 
were sold in Maryland under an act authorizing such re- 
enslavement. 

Free Negroes Contrasted with Free Whites. How 


GERRIT SMITH 


did the situation of the undisturbed free Negro compare with ~ 


that of the white man? In the first place, the freedman was 


poverty-stricken man would ~ 
be liable to commit. They ~ 
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not a citizen in any southern state after 1834, and he never 
again attained that status during the slavery regime. Wher- 
ever he went he had to show his free papers that he might 
not be taken as a slave. The free Negro in the South could 
not belong to the militia or serve on a jury, and he could 
neither vote nor hold office. Only here and there, however, 
did the free Negroes enjoy these advantages in the North. 
Free persons of color had the right to own and alienate prop- 
erty, and they could engage in certain kinds of business. 
They could even own and sell Negro slaves in the South. 
Law and custom, however, prohibited them from owning 
whites as servants; and during the intense slavery agitation 
of the thirties the right of holding Negroes as slaves was 
gradually restricted to whites. Certain Negroes, moreover, 
purchased their wives and children to make their lot easier 
or to enable them to become free for a nominal sum. For 
fear of improper uses, too, free Negroes in some parts of the 
South were not allowed to own such property as firearms, 
dogs, firelocks, poisonous drugs and intoxicants. 

Theoretical Rights. In theory at least the courts of 
the South offered the free Negroes the right to sue for justice. 
They had the remedy of habeas corpus, could sue for per- 
sonal injury, and in case of an unfair decision could appeal 
to a higher court. In criminal cases the free Negroes were 
entitled to trial by jury and could give bond for their liberty. 
Because of the excitement of Nat Turner’s insurrection in 
1831 the right of trial by jury was restricted in several south- 
ern states to cases punishable by death. For ordinary mis- 
demeanors free Negroes were punished very much as the 
slaves were. Distinction between the punishment of whites 
and blacks was made, too, by administering corporal punish- 
ment to Negroes for misdemeanors. for which whites were 
required to pay fines. 
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Taxation without Representation. While the free 
Negroes could not enjoy all of the privileges provided for cit- 
izens, the states did not always exempt them from the bur- 
den of taxation. In Virginia, free Negroes were required to 
pay a poll tax of $1.50 in 1813 and $2.00 in 1815. In 1814, 
5,547 free Negroes in that State paid $8,322 in taxes, and in 
1863 they paid $13,065.22 in poll taxes. The Negroes in 
Baltimore paid $500 in school taxes in 1860, although their 
children could not attend the city schools. When Indiana 
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excluded Negroes from the public schools, however, they 
were exempted from paying school taxes; and when New 


York deprived of the right of suffrage all Negroes who did 


not own at least as much as $250 worth of property it was 
provided that the property of a Negro of less value than this 
amount should not be taxed. 

Social Rights Denied. In social matters the free Ne- 
groes had little or no contact with the whites. They were 
barred even in the North from most schools and churches 
and not welcomed in homes. With the Negroes and the 
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Indians, however, it was different. Squaws accepted Negroes 
for husbands, and Indian men commonly had black wives. 
Efforts were made to separate these elements when the 
blacks eagerly resorted to Indian reservations as places of 
refuge. In some cases the Negroes on these estates survived 
the Indians, who became extinct and left their property to 
the former. 

Free Negroes and Slaves. The social contact of the 
free Negroes was largely with the slaves, although this con- 
dition did not obtain in the earlier years. During the eight- 
eenth century free Negroes treated slaves with contempt be- 
cause the former had the status of white men. In the course 
of time, however, when the free Negroes dwindled in number 
and their chances for education and the accumulation of 
wealth grew less, the social distinctions between them and 
the slaves diminished, and they associated with and married 
among them. In case of scarcity of work it was advanta- 
geous for a free Negro to marry a slave wife who, while serv- 
ing as a maid or cook, could supply him with food from her 
_master’s table. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. The free Negroes as 
laborers had both an advantage and a disadvantage. In 
competition with white workers the free Negroes in the South 
usually won. The standard of living of the free Negroes was 
lower than that of the poor white, and the former worked for 
less. Being almost defenseless before the law, moreover, free 
Negroes could be more easily cheated and were, therefore, to 
be preferred. Sometimes successful, however, they consti- 
tuted relatively prosperous communities at points like Balti- 
more, Richmond, Savannah, New Orleans, and Charleston. 
At times they did well in centers in the North like Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Cleve- 
land; and in Louisville, and St. Louis. Not a few of them had 
good homes, comfortable churches, and business enterprises. 
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Education a Problem for the Negro. In the matter of 
education in the North, although not proscribed by law as in 
the South, the Negroes had difficulty. In the first place, 
persons there did not care to attend school with the Negroes 
even when they had money to pay their expenses. And when 
it became more popular to educate Negroes so many came 
sometimes to a certain point as to invite too much attention 
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and consequent hostility to their presence. Negroes and 
their friends, therefore, generally maintained for them pri- 
vate schools at many places in the North. | 

_ Special Schools. The most successful of such schools 
developed in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, and Cin- 
cinnati. At Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Louisville, and 
St. Louis, although in southern territory, the favorable senti- 
ment along this border line permitted also the establishment 
and growth of satisfactory schools for Negroes. With this 
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increasing intelligence they developed prosperous churches 
of various denominations, but largely Methodist and Bap- 
tist because these sects first had contact with the Negroes 
and championed their cause. 

Education at Public Expense. Later, however, when 
the public school systems were established in the North there 
was some question about Negro education at the expense 
of the state. Men did not care to be taxed to educate the 
children of poor whites and Negroes. Occasionally, then, a 
private Negro school was merely aided by the local govern- 
ment; but later public separate schools were opened for 
Negroes. The first public schools for whites, however, were 
not well provided for; and those of the Negroes were further 
neglected. The public was hardly able at that time to pro- 
vide one efficient system for all. Negroes and their friends 
fighting for their freedom, then, attacked caste in education. 
They did not make much progress in this direction in the 
Middle States or the West. In Massachusetts, however, 
thanks to the agitation led by Wendell Phillips and Charles 
Sumner, caste in the schools was abolished in 1855. 


COLONIZATION 


Deportation a Remedy. For many decades persons of 
sympathetic tendencies had thought that the Negro should 
be liberated but “returned” immediately to Africa. When 
because of pressure in the South free Negroes left there to 
crowd the cities of the North, the whites of that section 
thought more generally of deporting them to Africa to get 
rid of an element which was often idle and when employed 
competed with foreign immigrants in menial service. Many 
writers asserted, moreover, that the Negroes could not be 
elevated here as citizens, the equals of white men. Slave- 
holders desired to remove the free Negro from the South 
because a successful one of this element was walking evi- 
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dence against slavery which they wanted to make secure. 
One of the chief arguments in behalf of slavery was that as 
a freedman the Negro could not maintain himself. 

African Colonization Advocated. The African proj- 
ect, too, had another reason behind it. It was believed that 
a prosperous Negro colony on the West Coast of Africa 
would break up the slave trade and would pave the way for 
the Christianization of the Africans. With the idea of prose- 
lyting certain Africans the Rev. Samuel Hopkins of New- 
port, Rhode Island, proposed to Ezra Stiles, later president 
of Yale, the sending of well-educated Negroes to that con- 
tinent. Two of such Negroes were sent out in 1774. The 
idea sprang up, too, in the Quaker meetings and antislavery 
societies which followed the American Revolution. 

Colonizationists and Emancipationists. There was not 
at that time any clear-cut distinction between the coloniza- 
tionists and the emancipationists. Colonization societies 
with varying ideas as to how to promote the scheme, how- 
ever, developed here and there. The aim of the movement 
was further clarified by the extensive correspondence on 
deportation between the Governor of Virginia and the Presi- 
dent of the United States immediately after Gabriel Prosser’s 
insurrection there in 1800. The Governor was authorized by 
the Legislature to take up the question of colonizing “‘per- 
sons obnoxious to the laws, or dangerous to the peace of soci- 
ety.” It was thought that Negroes might be settled on the 
lands west of the Alleghenies as had been suggested by 
Fothergill, Thomas. Brannagan, Anthony  Benezet, and 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Seeking an Asylum. Although the President of the 
_ United States could find no solution of the problem, he ad- 
dressed to Rufus King, then United States Ambassador to 
- the Court of St. James, a communication suggesting asylum 
for such Negroes in Sierra Leone. To that colony liberated 
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Negroes had been sent by the English as a result of agitation 
by Granville Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, and William Wilber- 
force. Inasmuch as the infelicitous condition of Sierra 
Leone did not justify the importation of American Negroes, 
some of whom had already proved troublesome to that col- 
ony, the problem had to be otherwise solved. In 1805 the 
General Assembly of Virginia embodied another proposal in 
a resolution to the United States Government, praying that 
free persons of color and others emancipated thereafter be 
settled upon some portion of the Louisiana territory. Such 
sentiment was found also in Kentucky in 1812 and 1815. 
In 1816 the Virginia Assembly, thinking further along this 
line, requested that a place of asylum for free Negroes be 
established on the Northern Pacific Coast. 

Paul Cuffe a Pioneer. Up to this time, however, the 
various advocates of the deportation of the Negroes of the 
United States had done little more than to express their 
views. Paul Cuffe, a New England Negro who had ac- 
cumulated considerable wealth in maritime commerce, how- 
ever, proceeded first to England to make favorable con- 
tacts, explored a part of the West Coast of Africa, and 
settled there thirty-eight Negroes in 1815. This was the 
greatest stimulus which had been given the movement. It 
showed that the thing could be done. Cuffe recommended 
that the region around the Cape of Good Hope be selected 
as the most desirable for settlement. Unfortunately this 
pioneer died before he could demonstrate the feasibility of 
the plan. : 

The American Colonization Society. In 1816, how- 
ever, persons who for years had been thinking along this line 
met in Washington and effected a permanent organization. 
Among those chiefly interested were Samuel J. Mills, a stu- 
dent at Williams College, Hezekiah Niles, the editor of the 
Niles’ Weekly Register, Elijah J. Mills, a Congressman of 
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Massachusetts, and Elisha B. Caldwell, a clerk of the United 
States Supreme Court. The prominent persons who attended 
the first meeting were Henry Clay, Francis Scott Key, the 
author of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” John Randolph, 
United States Senator from Virginia, Judge Bushrod Wash- 
ington, a brother of George Washington, and Charles March, 
a Congressman from Vermont. The first meeting was de- 
voted largely to prayer for the success of the enterprise. An 
address was delivered by Henry Clay, ‘‘who discussed 
the delicacy of the question and explained the purpose of the 
meeting and the condition on which he had attended.’ The 
principal address giving the plan for organization and pro- 
motion, however, was delivered by Elisha B. Caldwell. 

A National Agency. Bushrod Washington was chosen 
as president of the national body. The machinery for the 
extension of the work of the Society by establishing branches 
_in various States was set in motion. The effort was made all 
things to all men. Slaveholders were told that in this way 
they would get rid of the free Negroes in the South, laboring 
classes were encouraged to believe that they would thereby 
remove the competition with Negro workers in the North, 
and the Negroes were informed that they would have the 
chance of their lives to build up a great nation in Africa. 
Not long thereafter, therefore, most of the states had coloni- 
zaticn societies, and in some of them they were organized in 
ordinary towns. To express its views to the world, the 
national organization established The African Repository. 
Masters were not urged to free their slaves, for some coloni- 
zationists were advocates of slavery, but each community 
was called upon to provide for the transplantation to Africa 
of all slaves who might be liberated at the will of the mas- 
ters or purchased for this purpose. 

Cooperation of the Federal Government. When 
finally put into action the American Colonization Society 
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sought the assistance of the Federal Government in making 
a settlement on the West Coast of Africa. Upon the recom- 
mendation of President James Monroe it was agreed to pur- 
chase in Africa certain territory lying near the Senegal River 
on the western coast. The country was designated as 
Liberia because it was to be the land of freedom. Its capital 
was called Monrovia in honor of James Monroe, the Presi- 
dent of the United States under whom it was founded. The 
territory finally brought under control was an area of about 
43,000 square miles between Sierra Leone and the French 
Ivory coast. The land is cut into four equal sections by the 
Cavalla, the St. John, the St. Paul, and Mano Rivers. The 
natives there were chiefly of the Mandingo, the Vai, the 
Kpwessi, and Kru, the Grebo, the Bassa, the Buzi, and 
the Mano tribes. From afar things looked favorable. 
Hostility to Deportation. Some of the most distin- 
guished men of that time, however, were effectively using the 
rostrum and press to impede the progress of the American 
Colonization Society. William Jay and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison were the most outspoken. The best example of con- 
certed action of Negroes against the colonization movement, 
however, came from the annual convention of the free col- 
ored people, held first in Philadelphia in 1830 and afterward 
in that and other cities until the Civil War. The moving 
spirit of this enterprise was James Forten, ably assisted by 
Robert Ray, James Cassey, Robert Purvis, and James Mc- 
Crummell. One small colony in Africa, these opponents said, 
could not prevent the slave trade and Christianize the whole 
continent. The free Negroes, too, desired not to separate 
from their slave brethren in this country. The Negroes were 
_ natives of this land. Here they were born. Here they in- 
tended to die. They early took the ground that they were 
unable to arrive at any other conclusion than that the doc- 
trines which the American Colonization Society inculcated 
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were not Christian, for it strengthened the prejudice against 
free Negroes and retarded their progress. 

Negroes Driven to Emigration. Near the middle of 
the century, however, the free Negroes in part experienced a 
change of attitude. The whites, especially the Germans and 
the Irish competing with the Negroes in menial labor in the 
North, made their life so intolerable in the cities that a num- 
ber of opponents of African 
deportation began to advo- 
cate colonization elsewhere. 
Among the places to which 
they thought the Negroes 
should go were Texas, Yuca- 
tan, Trinidad, Haiti, and 
Canada. Some like John B. 
Russwurm, changed com- 
pletely around and went to 
Liberia and served there in 
education and government of 
the colony. Martin R. De- 
lany tried to establish a set- 
tlement in another part of 
Africa. J. T. Holly made 
efforts toward colonization in 
Haiti. Samuel E. Cornish, FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
Charles B. Ray, and Henry 
Highland Garnett generally opposed these plans; and Fred- 
erick Douglass, the outstanding Negro of his day, referred 
to all of these schemes as foolhardy. He said, ‘‘Individuals 
migrate but nations never.” 

Conflict Extended. African colonization seemed des- 
tined, then, to have rough sailing. Although the movement 
had the cooperation of an unusually large number of influen- 
tial men both in the South and in the North, it failed to carry 
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out the desired object of taking the free Negroes over to 
Africa. From 1820 to 1833 only 2,885 Negroes were sent 
out by the Society. More than 2,700 of this number were 
taken from the slave States and about two-thirds of these 
slaves manumitted cn the condition of their emigrating. Of 
the 7,836 sent out of the United States by 1852, 2,720 were 
born free, 204 purchased their freedom, 3,868 were emanci- 
pated in view of removing them to Liberia, and 1,044 were 
liberated Africans sent out 
by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Lott Cary, who 
was bought and sent to 
Liberia as a missionary, 
was the most noted of lib- 
erated slaves thus deported. 
He served also as an able 
defender of the colony in a 
crisis in which he lost his 
life by an explosion. 

The experiment at colo- 
nization in other parts was 
less successful unless ex- 
ception be made of Canada. 
That country received and 

en tet permitted the development 

of Negro communities 

largely in Southern Ontario, and thus brought the Negro 

population of Canada up to about 60,000 by 1860. 

A few Negroes went to Trinidad as well as to other parts 

of the West Indies to supply the need for labor as a 

result of the emancipation there in 1833. Some were 

sent later to an island off Haiti by the United States Gov- 

ernment, but on account of hardships had to be brought 
back, 
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The Founding of Liberia. Liberia was finally settled 
as a group of independent colonies. At first these had to be 
assisted by supplies from this country sent by the American 
Colonization Society and its branches; but after passing 
through the hardships of conflicts with the natives and for- 
eign nations it became in 1847 a united nation with a consti- 
tution somewhat like ours. Joseph Jenkins Roberts, a free 
Negro who emigrated to that country from Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, became its first president and served efficiently from 
1848 to 1855. The chief problem next facing the country 
was to secure from other nations the recognition of its inde- 
pendence. England so received the Negro republic in 1848 
and France in 1852, but the United States Government, 
under proslavery influence during those years, did not rec- 
ognize Liberia until 1862. 


Projects and Problems 


1, Explain the decline of the seaboard slave states. 

2. Compare the slavery of the early nineteenth century with that 
of the early part of the eighteenth. 

3. Describe a plantation. If you have never visited one avail 
yourself of the first opportunity for this experience. 

4. Discuss the migration to the Gulf District and the Southwestern 
States. 

5. Describe a slave pen. A slave auction. 

6. Explain cotton is king, absentee ownership, self-government on 
the plantations, Bulwarks of American Slavery, Underground Railroad, 
program of repression, and a law unto himself. 

7. Mention some planters who treated their slaves humanely. 

8. Account for the attitude of the church toward slavery after the 
reaction. 

9. Reproduce a sermon preached to Negroes about 1830. 

10. If you had been a minister in Georgia in 1832 would you have 
objected to slavery? 

11. Discuss the significance of the schism of the forties. 

12. It has been said that the Negroes were satisfied as slaves and 
the meddlesome abolitionists caused trouble by stirring up something 
that had already been settled. Debate this question. 

13. Some have said that free Negroes were not free. Can such a 
thing be possible? 

14. Discuss the relations of free Negroes and slaves. 
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15. Make a list of communities in which free Negroes once pros: 
pered. Explain these exceptions. Make another list of centers in 
which they encountered troubles. 

16. It is said that some Negroes who went North about a century 
ago returned South because they were better off there than in the 
North. How do you explain this? 

17. What northern state had so many measures inimical to the 
Negro that they were referred to as the Black Laws? Compare these 
with the Code Noir. | 

18. Explain the effect of the gradual migration of Negroes to the 
free states on the condition of those Negroes already there. Do people 
migrate because they are persecuted or because they can make a better 
living? 

19. Discuss colonization as the correlative of emancipation. 

20. Mention the names of distinguished persons who at various 
times advocated the deportation of the Negroes. 

21. Give the various reasons for carrying the Negroes to Africa and 
state which one you consider the most plausible. 

22. Make a list of all the important places suggested for the coloni- 
zation of the Negroes and point out the most favorably situated for 
stimulating social progress. 

23. Work out a dramatization of Paul Cuffe. 

24. Explain how the American Colonization Society became all 
things to all men. 

25. Discuss the inconsistencies of the colonizationists. 

26. Arrange a debate between abolitionists and colonizationists. 

27. Outline the argument of the free Negro for remaining in the — 
United States. 

28. Mention some distinguished Negroes who went to Liberia and 
gave their lives there for the uplift of that country. Did they show 
patriotism or interest in other matters? 

29. Compare Liberia and Sierra Leone with respect to results 
achieved. 

30. Compare Liberia with Haiti. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE CRITICAL PERIOD 


ABOLITION 


The Growth of Liberal Movements. During the thir- 
ties when other movements for reform were stirring the coun- 
try the antislavery agitation received a stimulus to greater 
activity. Reformers were then demanding special education 
for dependents and delinquents and better treatment for 
paupers, convicts, and lunatics. Thinking people were advo- 
cating also temperance, the rights of labor, and woman 
suffrage. These various movements made a more aggressive 
effort in behalf of the Negro possible, and with this new life 
the antislavery program under a new and undaunted leader, 
William Lloyd Garrison, became an agitation for the instant 
abolition of slavery in contradistinction to gradual emanci- 
pation of earlier years. 

The Garrisonian Agitation. Garrison saw no hope for 
the Negro in the colonization project and denounced it in no 
uncertain terms as a scheme to perpetuate slavery. In the 
first place, why should one suggest that Negroes be deported 
to Africa when they were no more natives of Africa than the 
whites here were of Europe? It seemed to him unreasonable 
to persecute the free Negroes to the extent that they would 
want to expatriate themselves, for they were not a dangerous 
element justifying any such treatment. The colonizationists, 
Garrison contended, compromised with slaveholders, treated 
bondmen as property, slandered the character of free 
Negroes, and inconsistently declared the elevation of 


the race possible in Africa and at the same time impossible 
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in America. Garrison would liberate the slaves and elevate 
all Negroes to the level of usefulness and efficiency. 

The New Argument Against Slavery. Basing his fight 
against slavery on moral grounds, Garrison denounced the 
institution as a sin. Such an attack, therefore, stirred the 
slaveholding people who boldly defended the institution as 
justified by the Bible. After having been imprisoned and 
forced out of Baltimore because of such antislavery utter- 
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ances, Garrison went to Boston and founded The Liberator 
to set forth his uncompromising position. From this point 
he all but inflamed the whole country by widely dividing 
public opinion. The feeling between these opposing forces 
was further intensified by a number of uprisings among 
Negroes during the first three decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, culminating in Nat Turner’s insurrection in Virginia 
in 1831. But intense as this resulting excitement became, 
Garrison could not be hushed. He said, “I shall strenuously 
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contend for the immediate enfranchisement of our slave pop- 
ulation. I will be as uncompromising as justice—I am not 
wrong, I will not equivocate, I will not retreat a single inch, 
and I wll be heard.” 

Fears for the Union. Such utterances led many to think 
that Garrison’s attack on the institutions of the slaveholding 
states would not only alienate the people of that section but 
would break up the Union. Many who loved freedom much 
loved the Union more. This agitation, too, would be disas- 
trous to business men who had close commercial relations 
with the planters of the South. Merchants and traders, then, 
denounced abolitionists, and tried to silence them. When 
Garrison arranged for such a meeting in Boston in 1835 to 
be addressed by George Thompson, a British abolitionist, 
this element not only broke up the meeting but dragged 
Garrison through the streets of Boston with a rope around 
his body and had him thrown into prison. 

Antislavery Effort Organized. To promote abolition 
systematically, efficient organization was deemed a necessity. 
Local organizations of the sort with a national body had once 
been in existence, but a new method of attack with new force 
was required. An antislavery society was launched in New 
York in spite of the effort to prevent it, and others were 
organized in most of the large cities of the North. Arthur 
Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, and Elizur Wright, officers of the 
New York Antislavery Society, then issued on October 29, 
1833, a call for antislavery representatives to meet in Phila- 
delphia on the fourth of the following December to effect a 
national organization. Sixty delegates appeared, among 
them a number of Negroes, and adopted a constitution, to- 
gether with a declaration of sentiments, the original draft 
of which was drawn by William Lloyd-Garrison and signed 
by fifteen reformers. 
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Division in the Ranks of Abolitionists. This organiza- 
tion, known as the American Antislavery Society, did well 
in advancing the cause for a number of years, but because 
of a breach between two factions of these reformers one 
withdrew to establish the American and Foreign Antislavery 
Society. This was to hold in line those’who could not con- 
form with the methods and procedure of the American Anti- 
slavery Society dominated by Garrison. Arthur Tappan, the 
well-to-do New York merchant, led this new organization. 
These friends of a despised cause could not agree on the 
question of woman suffrage and that of the participation of 
abolitionists in politics. Some considered mere agitation and 
moral suasion sufficient, and they objected to interfering 
politically with slavery where it then existed. 

The Personnel of the Antislavery Society. Promi- 
nent in the more radical movement, however, were men of 
note. “There stood Wendell Phillips, a well-made, remark- 
ably graceful person of expressive countenance with a sort 
of fascination in the soft gaze of his eyes. He attracted 
attention wherever his beautiful and musical voice’ was 
raised in behalf of the slave. Had he been interested in 
some other element than the Negro, he would today be 
known to history as the superior of Pitt, Sheridan, or Burke. 
Although having bright prospects for a future as a popular 
public man, he early chose the part of abolition. He could 
not respect the church which compromised on slavery; he 
gave up the practice of law because he could not swear to 
support a constitution legalizing slavery; and he refrained 
from voting because he could not participate in a proslavery 
government.” * | 


1 Others who cooperated with these champions of liberty represented 
varying classes and walks of life. Among them stood the brilliant 
Scholar, Edmund Quincy, not so eloquent as Wendell Phillips, but none 
the less staunch in his advocacy of freedom. Equally active, too, was 
Francis Jackson, one of the first to stand by Garrison. Maria Weston 
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Western Abolitionists Effective. The antislavery 
movement so ably led by men and women of this type in the 
East was at the same time gaining ground in the West. The 
majority of the students of Maryvilie College in Tennessee 
had become antislavery by 1841. A group of Kentucky 
abolitionists, led by John G. Fee and supported by Cassius 
M. Clay, founded Berea College in 1856 to promote anti- 
slavery sentiment. Long before this, however, abolition had 
been proscribed in.the South, and most men of these senti- 
ments had to leave there as did James G. Birney of Alabama, 
Benjamin Lundy of Tennessee, and Daniel R. Goodloe of 
North Carolina. Going to free soil, these reformers swelled 
the ranks of the abolitionists. Birney edited in Cincinnati 
The Philanthropist with which he stimulated abolition and 


Chapman, another of this group, stimulated the movement by raising 
funds through the Antislavery Bazaar. Charles F. Hovey, the abolition 
merchant, gave large sums to support the cause. Eliza Lee Follen, a 
poet, sang of liberty and freedom. Sydney Howard Gay, the polished 
writer, boldly advocated instant emancipation through the press. William 
J. Bowditch, a scholarly lawyer, used his talent to promote freedom. With 
sketches of intelligent Negroes, Lydia Maria Child wrote books which gave 
the race a hearing in circles formerly closed. Thomas Garrett kept the 
same fires burning in proslavery Delaware. Samuel May, Jr., served effi- 
ciently as the general agent of the society under circumstances requiring 
great sacrifice. 

To promote this cause a corps of workers were required to serve as 
lecturers in the field. These had to do the most difficult work of win- 
ning the public to the movement. MHissed and jeered by proslavery 
sympathizers, hurling upon them rotten eggs, sticks and stones, these 
agents unselfishly performed their task. Some neither asked nor re- 
ceived any compensation; others gave their time and paid their own ex- 
penses. Among these lecturers who thus toiled were Lucretia Mott, the 
moving spirit of the work of Pennsylvania, Abby Kelly Foster, the Joan 
of Arc of the antislavery movement, Stephen Foster, her faithful hus- 
band, the eloquent Charles C. Burleigh, one of the most successful de- 
baters, Lucy Stone, one of the most pleasing advocates of the despised 
cause, Susan B. Anthony, later known to greater fame as an advocate 
of woman suffrage, Andrew T. Foss, a pleasing orator, Sallie Hollie, an 
ardent Christian worker, Oliver Johnson, the ready debater, Henry C. 
Wright, devoting the best years of his life to the cause, the Grimké 
sisters, daughters of a prominent citizen in Charleston, Charles B. Stebbins, 
the acute thinker and able speaker, Nathaniel P. Rogers, a man of pene- 
trating mind, William Goodell and Theodore D. Weld, fearless writers, 
James Miller McKim, a promoter of the Underground Railroad, and elo- 
quent DMary Grew, an untiring worker. 
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made himself the candidate of the Liberty party for Presi- 
dent in 1840. Daniel R. Goodloe settled in Washington, 
D. C., and edited The National Era in which “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” ran serially. 

The Agitation in the Schools. Other ardent workers 
for abolition stirred up things in schools where free discus- 
sion was allowed. Their conservative professors soon dis- 
covered that the students had gone beyond the bounds set 
for them. This was true of Lane Seminary in Cincinnati, 
where Asa Mahan and John Morgan became too much inter- 
ested in abolition to desist when 
so ordered by their superiors, and 
they went to Northern Ohio 
where they founded Oberlin Col- 
lege as a center of liberal thought. 
In the same way other students 
and teachers thus interested es- 
tablished Western Reserve Uni- 
versity not far from Oberlin but 
later transplanted to Cleveland. 
To Oberlin, however, the Negro 
became indebted not only for in- 
terest in his freedom but for edu- 
cation of a considerable number of the first Negroes to be 
thus graduated prior to the Civil War. 

Voices Hushed in the South. A few abolitionists si- 
lenced in the South after 1840, nevertheless, remained there 
to entice Negroes to escape from their masters by way of the 
Underground Railroad. In so doing they were taking their 
lives in their own hands, and several of them suffered mar- 
tyrdom. Jonathan Walker was branded with a hot iron for 
aiding the escape of a slave. In 1841 Thompson, Burr, and 
Burk, abolitionists from Illinois, were sentenced to serve a 
term in the Missouri penitentiary for persuading slaves to 
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escape from the town of Palymra. In 1844 L. W. Paine, a 
Rhode Island machinist working in Georgia, was thus im- 
prisoned six years for the same offense. In 1846 John L. 
Brown was condemned to be hanged for aiding fugitives, but 
the sentence was commuted to a whipping. Daniel Drayton, 
captain of a vessel upon which he permitted seventy-seven 
slaves to escape from their masters in the District of Colum- 
bia on July 4, 1848, lost his health while he was confined 
there in an unsanitary prison cell. 

Martyrs for Freedom. Another of these sympathizers, 
Delia Webster, a young lady from Vermont, teaching in 
Kentucky to find an opportunity for thus aiding fugitives, 
was sent to the penitentiary for two years. Calvin N. Fair- 
bank, her accomplice, was sentenced to serve a term of fif- 
teen years. When pardoned by Governor John J. Critten- 
den, he immediately resumed his work in defiance of law 
and public opinion. In 1852 he was incarcerated the second 
time for fifteen years. He was not released until 1864, when 
the sympathetic Acting Governor Richard T. Jacobs, taking 
advantage of the absence of Governor Bramlette, pardoned 
Fairbank. 

Charles T. Torrey. The fate of Charles T. Torrey, 
another of these Underground Railroad agents, was sad. 
He was a graduate of Yale and Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. He went to Annapolis in 1846 to report a slave- — 
holders’ convention. For this he was arrested and required 
to give bond for his good behavior. Some years later, upon 
being charged with having assisted a slave in escaping from 
his master, Torrey was convicted and imprisoned in a Mary- 
land penitentiary in which he died. His end was played up 
so persistently by the abolitionists as martyrdom that many 
neutral with respect to slavery enlisted in the cause of free- 
dom. 
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The Negro Pleading for Himself. The most eloquent 
appeal in behalf of the slave, however, was not the dying cry 
of the sympathetic white man, but the Negro pleading his 
own cause and dying for his own freedom. Many Negroes 
had already suffered martyrdom in uprisings. Other Negroes 
following them appealed to reason. The first Negro to ren- 
der such significant service was Charles L. Remond. Prior 
to the coming of Frederick 
Douglass, Remond was re- 
garded the ablest repre- 
sentative of the Negro race. 
He was neat and genteel in 
appearance. He possessed 
a pleasing voice and early 
attained rank as an ac- 
ceptable speaker. Remond 
frequently contributed to 
newspapers and magazines 
articles showing clearness, 
force, and depth. It was 
said that no other man 
could put more real mean- 
ing into fewer words. He 
made a very favorable im- 
préssion in this country and in Great Britain, both of which 
_ he toured during the thirty years he served as an antislavery 
lecturer. In this effort he was ably assisted by his fearless 
and intelligent sister, Sara Parker Remond. 

Earnest Workers. A few other such workers were also 
successful. William C. Nell, the historian of that day, 
served the Society as a lecturer; and so did Lunsford Lane, a 
manumitted Negro from North Carolina. In this circle stood 
also J. W. C. Pennington, J. Sella Martin, William Wells 
Brown, Charles B. Ray, Henry Highland Garnett and Samuel 
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R. Ward. Sojourner Truth, as a co-worker of the abolition- 
ists, seemed to acquire miraculous power. Given to certain 
“mysterious communings,” she could stir audiences with her 
heavy voice, quaint language and homely illustrations. 

Frederick Douglass. But another Negro of this group 
was more successful. He was 
not a white man advocating 
abolition, not merely a Negro 
asking for the rights of free- 
men, but the _ intelligent, 
emancipated freedman the 
embodiment of what the 
slave was and what he might 
become. Endowed, too, with 
philosophical insight and 
broader intellect than most 
men, he soon developed an 
effective oratory with which 
nature had enriched his gifts. 
This man was Frederick 
Douglass. 

Douglass was tall and well 
made, with a full-developed 
forehead. He was dignified 
in appearance, polished in his language, and gentlemanly 
in his manner. A contemporary said, ‘‘He is a man of lofty 
reason, natural and without pretension; always master of 
himself; brilliant in the art of exposing and abstracting.” 
Another said of him, “In his very look, his gesture, his 
whole manner, there is so much of genuine earnest eloquence, 
that you have no time for reflection. Now you are reminded 
of one rushing down some fearful steep, bidding you follow; 
now on some delightful stream, still beckoning you onward. 
In either case, no matter what your prepossessions or op- 
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positions, you for the moment, at least, forget the justness 
or unjustness of the cause, and obey the summons and 
loath, zf at all, you return to your former post.” 


THE CONSTITUTION INVOKED 


The Appeal to the Fundamental Law. While the abo- 
litionists and colonizationists were contending for their prin- 
ciples and fighting among themselves others in more 
collected state of mind were debating the slavery question 
from the point of view of the constitution. Some contended 
that the constitution was proslavery, but others insisted that 
it was antislavery. Both the state legislatures and the United 
States Congress were appealed to for the enactment of laws 
for and against slavery, and the courts were asked to decide 
- questions involving the rights to hold slaves and the rights 
of Negroes under the law and constitution. Following its 
well established policy, Congress had refused to act upon 
such petitions; but during the ardent agitation of the thirties 
and forties both state and federal governments had to give 
these matters consideration. John P. Hale was the first to 
speak out in the United States Senate, and following him 
came Benjamin F. Wade, Salmon P. Chase, Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, William H. Seward, and Charles Sumner, who would 
not be silenced. / 

The Right of the People to Petition. A petition which 
frequently came to Congress was that praying for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, but such was 
permitted to die a natural death by being referred to a com- 
mittee. John Quincy Adams, then a member of the House 
after having served as president, often angered the then 
proslavery Congress by presenting such petitions, and for 
so doing he was threatened with censure in 1837. Adams, 
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however, was not an ardent antislavery man. Slavery thus 
attacked was boldly defended by an array of orators, chief 
among whom were John C. Calhoun and Henry A. Wise. 
They insisted that Congress had nothing to do with the in- 
stitution. To prevent the annoyance of such petitions that 
body passed a “Gag Rule” to table such memorials without 
having them printed or referred. This policy worked all 
right for a while in case of petitions from individuals, but it 
proved embarrassing when such a request came from the 
State of Vermont in 1837. An effort was then made to secure 
a law to prevent one state from attacking the institutions of 
another. 

Aiding Fugitives Penalized. Another difficulty arose 
when the courts of the slave states indicted and tried to ex- 
tradite persons who on ships and at points in free states had 
aided fugitives on the way to freedom, but such persons thus 
accused had never been in the states indicting them. South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, and Virginia espe- 
cially urged such claims, but the other states never recog- 
nized them as requiring extradition. William Henry Seward 
when Governor of New York refused to return to Virginia 
three men who had aided a slave in escaping from Norfolk, 
but Seward’s successor did so as soon as he came into office. 

Abolitionists Indicted. Among many other troublesome 
problems were rewards offered for abolitionists like Arthur 
Tappan and William Lloyd Garrison for the apprehension 
of whom the state of Georgia appropriated the sum of 
$5,000. The slave states, however, did succeed in having 
the United States mail searched for abolition literature. 
Postmasters refused to deliver it that some of the attacks on 
slavery by persons outside of the aggrieved states might be 
stopped. Merchants and traders in the North at that time 
supported the claims of these slave states because they did 
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not want the agitation of abolition to cause a loss of busi- 
ness with that section. 

The Liberating Effect of Free Soil. Another difficult 
question throughout these years was the effect that the re- 
moval of the slave to a free state had on his status and 
whether, according to the law of that state, he would be free 
on his return to the slave state from which he went. Some 
states held that on return to a slave state of his birth or own- 
ership he became again a 
slave or never became 
free by residence or travel 


Massachusetts slavery was 
forbidden for any cause, 
whereas in Missouri and 
Louisiana it was held that 
a freedman _ voluntarily 
returning to his master 
reverted to slavery. In-. 
diana gave the master the 
right of transit with his 
slaves. In Pennsylvania, 
however, it was not al- 
lowed. When John H. 
Wheeler of North Caro- 
lina passed through Philadelphia on his way to New York, 
from which he was to proceed to Nicaragua, Passmore 
Williamson informed Jane Johnson, his slave attendant, that 
she was free under the laws of that state, and the courts 
upheld that opinion. 

The Pursuit of Fugitives. In spite of sentiment to the 
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through a free state. In 


‘contrary, however, masters hunted down fugitive slaves in — 


the North and demanded of the local courts their return to 


bondage. State officers often refused to carry out these 
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orders, and certain Northern commonwealths later passed 
personal liberty laws to counteract these efforts by granting 
alleged fugitives a trial by jury. In Vermont and New York 
local officials were deprived of jurisdiction in such cases, and 
state attorneys were required to act as legal advisers for 
Negroes thus accused. 

Cases in Evidence. Some excitement was caused in 
1837, however, when a Kentucky slave, Matilda, who, with- 
out being asked any ques- 
tions, entered the service 
of James G. Birney at Cin- 
cinnati, was claimed and 
surrendered as a fugitive. 
Despite the appeal to the 
Supreme Court by such 
valuable counsellors as 
Salmon P. Chase and 
William H. Seward, John 
Van Zandt was fined $1,200 
in 1840 because he rescued 
one of nine slaves who had 
escaped to the other side 
of the Ohio River. Ohio, 
therefore, enacted in 1839 
a fugitive slave law more 
drastic than the original SoyJoURNER TRUTH 
federal measure of 1793. 

The Prigg Case. An epoch was reached in the execu- 
tion of the fugitive slave law, however, when Edward Prigg 
of Maryland undertook to return from Pennsylvania the 
fugitive Margaret Morgan. Because Prigg seized her with- 
out first instituting proceedings in the courts of the state, he 
was arrested for violating the Pennsylvania statute against 
kidnaping. Upon appeal, however, the United States Su- 
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preme Court gave the opinion that the owner had a right to 
recover the slave, but that the act of 1793 could not be con- 
strued as making its execution an obligation of the state off- 
cials. Following this decision the Oberlin-Wellington rescue 
excited Ohio and the Middle West when a slave was sent on 
his way to freedom by the interference of abolitionists with 
the execution of the law. John Shaw of Boston refused not 
long thereafter to grant a writ of habeas corpus in accord- 
ance with the state personal liberty law to remove Latimer, 
a fugitive, from custody of the federal authorities. Citizens 
of Boston then stormed the city jail to rescue the fugitive, 
Anthony Burns; and although they finally saw him returned 
to his owner, abolitionists of the city raised a fund with 
which they purchased his freedom. 

Besides such troubles within the states slavery was involv- 
_ ing the United States in foreign complications. After the 
emancipation of slaves in the British West Indies in 1833, 
that part of the world became a sort of asylum for Negroes 
of this country seeking freedom. Serious trouble arose when 
ships carrying slaves were wrecked or driven ashore, and the ~ 
slaves were there declared free on the ground that the British 
Government did not recognize slavery on the high seas. 
Such was the case of the vessels called the Comet in 1831, 
the Encomium in 1835 and the Hermosa and Enterprise in 
1840. Indemnity was claimed by the United States, but it 
- was granted only in the cases of the last two mentioned. 

The Amistad. Another case of this sort proved to be 
most exciting. Fifty-four Africans who were being carried 
on the Amistad from Havana coastwise to Neuvitas arose 
under the leadership of Joseph Cinque, killed the crew, took 
charge of the ship, and steered it to Long Island waters 
where they were apprehended. The Federal Government 
thought it just to remand them to their captors, but aboli- — 
tionists took the matter into court and had these Negroes 
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declared free on the ground that, having never been en- 
slaved, they violated no law on the high sea in thus deliver- 
ing themselves from their captors. Man in such a position, 
then, is subject only to the laws of nature, the most impor- 
tant of which is self-preservation. 

The Romance of the Creole. The case of the Creole 
was still more interesting. Slaves on this ship en route from 
Richmond to New Orleans, arose under Madison Washing- 
ton, a recaptured fugitive 
from Virginia to Canada, 
overpowered the officers and 
took the ship into Port Nas- 
sau where they were per- 
mitted to-go free. The 
United States Government 
claimed indemnity, but Sum- 
ner and Giddings supported 
the British claim for ex- 
emption from indemnity be- 
cause these slaves upon the 
high seas were subject 
neither to the law of the 
states nor that of the United 
States and acted within their Cartes L. REMOND 
natural right to free them- 
selves by force. For such an advanced idea Giddings was 
censured. He resigned as Congressman; but, on appealing 
to his constituents in the Western Reserve, he was immedi- 
ately returned to that body. 

Still other difficulties were brought in the train of the 
Mexican war. This was caused by the annexation of Texas 
and resulted in the conquest of vast territory in the South- 
west with a natural boundary. David Wilmot disturbed 
the proslavery calm by introducing a measure to the effect 
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that slavery should be excluded from that territory. This 
and other efforts stimulated sectional strife and evoked addi- 
tional threats to break up the Union. 

The Great Crisis. About the year 1850, when the anti- 
slavery agitation was still more exciting it was decided to try 
to please everybody at the same time by granting each sec- 
tion some of the things desired. There had come up the 
question of the admission of California as a free state with- 
out first passing through the stage of a territory, the paying 
of certain Texas claims, the organization of territory ac- 
quired from Mexico, the abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, and the provision for a more effective 
fugitive slave law. All of these, the most drastic of which 
was the law for the return of runaway slaves, was enacted in 
the form of an Omnibus Bill. This fugitive slave law of 
- 1850 impressed into the service of slave-catching men who 
had no inclination to perform such a task; it did not guar- 
antee the suspects any right of trial by jury, and it did not 
permit a fugitive to testify in his own behalf. It was in- 
tended to settle the matter, and instead it upset everything, 
for the free states refused to obey this law. | 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin Popularized. There had appeared, 
too, another factor in the publication, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
in 1852. This was a sentimental novel, written by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, in protest against the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850. As the wife of a professor in Lane Seminary in Cin- 
cinnati, a way-station to freedom just across the Ohio 
river, she had ample opportunity to learn the horrors of 
slavery. Finding in this book the lofty feeling of a sensitive 
soul outraged by an iniquitous institution, the whole country 
was deeply moved. It even became so popular abroad that 
it had to be translated into many languages and dramatized 
to expose the evil abroad. The South, therefore, resented 
this picture of slavery, outlawed the book in that section, 
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and attacked elsewhere all thinkers influenced by such sen- 
timents. The book, however, became a factor in politics and 
proved to be one of the disastrous blows to slavery. 

- Change in Public Opinion. Few public men outside 
of the South could agree with that section on the advanced 
position which it had taken in the defence of a worn-out 
institution. The personal liberty laws of the free States could 
not be supported here and __ 
there, but the enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850 did slavery more 
harm than any thing de- 
vised to injure it. Salmon 
|} P. Chase, William Henry 
| Seward, and Charles Sum- 
ner fearlessly combated this 
procedure as an infringe- 
ment on natural rights and 
a violation of the spirit of 
the Constitution of the 
United States. The Free 
Soil Party was stimulated 
to action, Whigs’ and 
Democrats began to divide 
by sections, and these ele- 
ments finally merged with others of the American Party 
to organize the Republican Party in 1854. 

The Kansas and Nebraska Affair. Then came the 
‘difficulties involved in organizing Kansas and Nebraska. It 
was proposed to do this without regard to slavery so as to 
leave it to the people to decide the question as a matter 
of squatter sovereignty. The champions of free labor, how- 
ever, were determined to have this territory for free soil 
while the advocates of slave labor were just as determined 
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to make it a slave area. Stephen A. Douglas, the champion 
of this idea, seemed to stultify himself in trying to har-. 
monize his theory of squatter sovereignty with that of the 
freedom of the people in determining for themselves how 
the new commonwealth should come into the Union. 
Douglas took the position that a man could take his slaves 
wherever he would in one of the territories and still hold 
them as goods and chattels, while at the same time the law 
of the nation would guarantee to the people in a new com- 
monwealth, when framing its constitution, the right to de- ~ 
cide for themselves whether or not the state should be free. 
This theory, however, was never satisfactorily explained to 
the increasing number of antislavery men; and it divided 
the Democratic Party which all but made possible the elec- 
tion of John C. Frémont, the Republican candidate in 1856, 
' on a platform favoring high tariff for American industry 
and the prohibition of the extension of slavery. The 
compromise merely paved the way for the actual shedding 
of blood in the struggle between the free labor and slave ° 
labor factions in Kansas, which was the beginning of the 
Civil War. 
COUNTER CURRENTS BEFORE THE STORM 


Saving a Good Name. The South, although boldly de- 
fending slavery during these years, was trying the best it 
could under the circumstances to remedy some of the evils 
complained of by the abolitionists. The aim was to show 
that the slave was not any worse off than the white peasant 
or factory laborer was in the North. Those giving the eco- 
nomic defense of the system carefully outlined what was 
being done for the uplift of the slaves and the standard of 
living maintained. The relation of master and slave was 
easily justified by the Bible, and it was not difficult to make 
some Northerners believe that the slave was without initia- 
tive and needed some one to look after him. 
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Evangelical Efforts. During the forties and fifties 
especially, too, the Southern churches redoubled their efforts 
to evangelize the slaves. Some of the most promising 


ministers of the South devoted their lives exclusively to this 


work. This task was enthusiastically undertaken by Josiah 
Law and C. C. Jones in Georgia, by Bishop Leonidas Polk 
in Louisiana, by Bishop William D. Capers in South Caro- 
lina, and by Bishop William Meade in Virginia. On the 
very eve of war between the sections, therefore, more slaves 
were being evangelized and brought into the churches than 
ever before in the history of the country. In its own way the 
South was really determined to remove the stigma of closing 
up the Bible to the Negro, the only revelation man had of 
God: Of course, the instruction had to be given orally as 
religion without letters. Masters would not permit the 
slaves or free Negroes to learn to read and write, for they 
might escape from slavery or work out the downfall of the 
system. 

Comparative Decline. Seeing that the South was com- 
paratively declining with ignorant slave labor competing 
with intelligent free labor, however, a number of South- 
erners of foresight advocated the education of the slaves 
at least to the extent of teaching them to read and write. 
The South was dependent on the North or Europe for every- 
thing which it could not produce on its farms, inasmuch as 
mentally undeveloped slaves could not be used in industry. 
The enlightenment of the slaves, therefore, was a necessity. 
This was the position taken by Judge J. B. O’Neal in contra- 
distinction to that of Chancellor Harper of South Carolina. 
In spite of the law to the contrary, Joseph Davis, the 
brother of Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, had one of his 
slaves, Isaiah T. Montgomery, educated along with his chil- 
dren as the accountant of his plantation. Other liberal 
owners followed his example. 
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The Problem of Worn-out Soil. Agricultural societies | 


in the South, observing also how that section with worn-out 
soil was running behind the North in both commerce and 
industry, took the same position. From such bodies there 
were sent to the legislatures memorials praying for some 
modification of the restrictive measures to improve the effi- 
ciency of Negro labor, and 
thus give the South a new 
chance in industry. Such 
a measure was introduced 
with great hopes in North 
Carolina in 1855, and about 
the same time one all but 
passed both houses of the 
legislature of Georgia. 
Experiments in Indus- 
try in the South. There 
were also actual experi- 
ments in industry in the 
South. Some of the efforts 
were made to show that in- 
dustrialism was compatible 
with slavery, and others 
to show how poor whites, 
properly encouraged, could be used to develop industries in 
the South. The latter, however, sometimes assumed the 
phase of enterprises conducted by Northern white men in 
the South to show the advantages of free labor. Eli Thayer 
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made such an experiment at Ceredo, Virginia (now West 


Virginia), where he established a factory for matches and 
other such articles a few years before the Civil War. 

The Impending Crisis of the South. An impressive 
and logical argument for such plans appeared in a book 
entitled The Impending Crisis of the South, published in 
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1859 by Hinton Rowan Helper. The doctrine set forth in 
this treatise was a severe indictment of slavery by a non- 
slaveholder of the South. It was the voice of the indus- 
trialism of the South crushed by slave labor with which free 
labor could not compete. It was at the same time an appeal 
to effect a liberation from the leadership of slaveholders. 
The book stirred the country to the extent that the pro- 
slavery element attacked it just as they did Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Helper, however, 
was not a lover of the Negro. 
He was merely a friend of 
free labor. 

The significance of this 
book may be understood by 
an appreciation of the diffi- 
culty experienced in the 
House of Representatives in 
the election of the speaker 
in 1859. A member from 
Missouri introduced a reso- 
lution to bar from the 
speakership any one who had 
endorsed this book. It was 
not until the first of the fol- 
lowing February, therefore, S. R. Warp 
that this body could finally 
elect Pennington, a conservative Republican of New Jersey. 

The Dred Scott Decision. The culmination of the pro- 
slavery discussion, however, was the Dred Scott decision 
delivered two years before the The Impending Crisis was 
published. This was an opinion in the case of a Negro who 
had been taken from the slave states into free territory a 
second time. He then instituted proceedings to obtain his 
freedom. The case was carried through the local and higher 
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courts and was passed upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States for which Chief Justice Robert B. Taney de- 
livered the opinion. The decision was that at the time when 
the Constitution of the United States was adopted, Negroes 
were not regarded as citizens of this country, and they 
could not, therefore, sue as such in the United States courts. 
That tribunal, then, had no jurisdiction in such a case because 
a Negro had no standing in that court. This decision also 
meant that although certain sections of the country were 
generally free by regulations to that effect, any part of the 
country might become slave, should persons owning Negroes 
choose to settle therein. Slavery was, therefore, national 
while freedom was sectional. This decision, however, 
brought the most general protest of all of the proslavery doc- 
trines. Lincoln exposed the fallacy of this and “popular 
“sovereignty” in his famous debates with Stephen A. Douglas 
in 1858 and fearlessly contended that slavery was an evil 
which had to be eradicated if the Union were to stand. 
John Brown’s Raid. For the reversal of this decision 
in the course of time an impatient soul like John Brown 
could not wait. He participated in the warfare in Kansas, 
and in 1858 he made an excursion into slaveholding Mis- 
sourl, which one historian refers to as a “dress rehearsal for 
the final tragedy.” He had a definite program for the lib- 
eration of the slaves and the establishment of a free republic 
in the South. His original headquarters, where the scheme 
for a servile insurrection was worked out, were at Chatham, 
Canada. He hoped to establish himself in the mountains of 
the South at some strategic point to which slaves might 
be attracted in sufficiently large numbers to defend them- 
selves and maintain an independent government. He stopped 
first at Kennedy Farm, about five miles from Harpers 
Ferry. Proceeding from this point with only $2,000, about 
200 rifles, and some pikes, he began his mission by taking 
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possession of the arsenal at Harpers Ferry in October, 1859. 
A Terror-stricken State. Intensely excited by this un- 
expected blow at slavery, the Virginia government and the 


United States authorities immediately dispatched troops to 


capture the invaders and to bring them to justice. John 
Brown and his followers made a desperate defense; but, 
being overwhelmed, those who were not killed and did not 
succeed in escaping were captured and imprisoned. On 
December 2, 1859, John Brown was hanged. He faced his 
doom like a martyr. He said that he was sustained by the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding and the testi- 
mony of a good conscience that he had not lived altogether 
in vain. Believing that his death would do vastly more to 
advance the cause of freedom than all he had done in life, 
he was willing to die to seal his testimony for God and 
humanity with his blood. 

Negroes with John Brown. Although the slaves had 
not the opportunity to join Brown, as he desired, five 
Negroes figured conspicuously in this raid. Among the ten 
killed were Lewis Sheridan Leary, a free Negro native of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, and Dangerfield Newby, for- 
merly a slave of Fauquier County, Virginia, both at that 
time citizens of Oberlin, Ohio. Two of the seven hanged 
were John Anthony Copeland, a free man of color, born in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, but later transplanted to Oberlin 
for education, and Shields Green, a fugitive from Charleston, 
South Carolina, known as the protégé of Frederick Douglass. 
One of the five who escaped was Osborn Perry Anderson, a 
printer born at Fallowfield, Pennsylvania. He served with 
distinction in the Civil War and later wrote an account of 
the venture entitled A Voice from Harpers Ferry. 

The Storm of 1860. Next came the division of the 
truncated Democratic Party as a result of these develop- 
ments, the accession of Northern liberals to the ranks of the 
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Republicans, and the triumph of this sectional party in 1860. 
The slaveholding states, believing that their last chance to 
maintain control of the Union had passed, thereupon se- 
ceded to establish a confederate government in keeping with 
their institutions. South Carolina took such action Decem- 
ker 20, 1860, and before Lincoln had been inaugurated the 
following March all of the cotton states had followed this 
example. 

Secession as a Remedy. Was secession constitutional? 
James Buchanan, the weak executive then finishing his term 
as president, said that these commonwealths had no right 
to leave the Union, but he did not believe that he had any 
constitutional power to interfere with their going. This was 
the most critical period through which the Union had passed. 
Persons who for some years had observed the development 
of disintegrating forces doubted that the Union would 
weather the storm. By that time the American people had 
unconsciously become welded into a union, but they had not 
realized it. 


Projects and Problems 


1. During the thirties of the nineteenth century there were started 
several liberal movements which stimulated the antislavery effort. 
Define these various movements and show what they accomplished. 

2. Distinguish between the abolitionists and the gradual emanci- 
pationists. 

3. Give the significance of the words: “I will be as uncompromis- 
ing as justice—I am not wrong, I will not equivocate, T will not retreat 
a single inch, and J will be heard.” 

4. Compare William Lloyd Garrison as an abolitionist with Theo- 
dore Dwight Weld. 

5. If you had been selling farming implements in New York in 
1835 what would you have done if you had been called upon to de- 
nounce the abolitionists and legally prevent them from holding meet- 
ings in that city? 

6. An elderly gentleman once told the author that when Frederick 
Douglass, the antislavery orator, visited his Sunday-school class in a 
Philadelphia church before the Civil War the pastor asked the orator 
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to speak a word but on the condition that he should not say anything 
against slavery. Comment on this. 

7. Explain abolition, declaration of sentiments, immediate enfran- 
chisement, the convention movement, and the Joan of Arc of the Anti- 
Slavery movement. 

8. Account for the disagreements of the abolitionists. 

9. List the schools in which abolition ideas developed. 

10. Mention some men who suffered martyrdom for the freedom of 
the Negro. Did these few persons gain anything by such a sacrifice 
when few took their heroism very seriously? 

11. It has been said that the petitions for the abolition of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia came from persons on the out- 
side, who exaggerated conditions. Read Bancroft’s Slave-Trading in 
the Old South and find out the truth yourself. 

12. Explain “Gag Rule,’ censure by Congress, free speech, the right 
of petition, and personal liberty laws. 

13. Has a state the right to censor the United States mail? Can it 
require the Federal Government to do such a thing? 

14. Explain the effect on a slave if his owner took him to a free 
state and lived with him there. The effect if the owner stayed there a 
short while and returned with the slave to his former slaveholding 
state. 

15. What service for freedom did the following render: John P. 
Hale, John Quincy Adams, James G. Birney, John Van Zandt, Sojourner 
Truth, and Joshua R. Giddings? 

16. Discuss the Wilmot Proviso. If it had econ a law would it 


have been binding on the states? Had Congress any right to enact * 


such a measure? 

17. Account for the Compromise of 1850. It has been said that it 
was unconstitutional. Debate this question. 

18. Give the story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Dramatize it. 

19. Compare the author of The Impending Crisis of the South with 
the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

20. Make a list of all compromise measures respecting slavery. 

21. What respecting slavery do you connect with the following 
names: Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, W. H. Seward, Charles Sumner, 
John Quincy Adams, John C. Frémont, Henry A. Wise, J. B. O’Neal, 
Salmon P. Chase, John C. Calhoun, and Stephen A. Douglas? 

22. Explain one crop system, poor whites, the leadership of slave- 
holders, efficiency, incompatibility of industry with slavery, and agri- 
cultural societies. 

23. With what do you connect the following: Eli Thayer, Penning- 
_ ton of New Jersey, Lewis Sheridan Leary, Chancellor Harper, and 
Isaiah T. Montgomery? 

24. Account for the rise of John Brown. Was he sane or insane? 

25. Read Lincoln’s speeches on slavery. Read especially the one 
on lynching which he made in 1830. Comment on it. 

26. Debate the main questions at issue between Abraham Lincoln 
and Stephen A. Douglas. 
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27. No one received a majority of the popular vote cast in 1860, 
How, then, could any one be elected? 
28. ne secession as James Buchanan understood it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SECTIONAL CONFLICT AND ITS AFTERMATH 


THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Clearing the Issue of the War. In his first inaugural 
address Lincoln assured the slaveholding states that he did 
not plan to abolish slavery in their borders. The function- 
aries of the new government in the South, too, anxious to 
make a good impression abroad, declared that the Con- 
federate States were fighting for their right to self-govern- 
ment. The Negro slave, however, was the cause of the whole 
trouble; and the race could not be kept in the background. 
There were free Negroes who wanted to fight for the Union; 
and in the South Negroes were used by the Confederates for 
all sorts of labor. The Union forces in the beginning had no 
plans for making use of Negroes, inasmuch as the struggle 
was considered a conflict of white men. The North did 
not desire to be charged with turning the slaves upon their 
masters. 

The Negro Involved. Another problem appeared when 
into the camp of the invading armies came numerous slaves 
whose masters had been driven away from their homes by 
invading armies. Some generals had turned such Negroes 
away; and others had permitted owners to come to their 
camps for them. The first officer to deal with such fleeing 
and abandoned Negroes was General Butler at Fortress 
Monroe in 1861. He accepted them as contraband of war 
on the grounds that they had been employed in assisting the 
Confederate armies and as such could be confiscated.. This 
act evoked much discussion pro and con, but it was followed 


by General Wood, Butler’s successor, and by General Banks 
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““WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE; WITH CHARITY FOR ALL; WITH 
FIRMNESS IN THE RIGHT AS GOD GIVES US TO SEE THE RIGHT, 
LET US STRIVE ON TO FINISH THE WORK WE ARE IN; TO BIND UP 
THE NATION’S WOUNDS, TO CARE FOR HIM WHO SHALL HAVE BORNE 
THE BATTLE, AND FOR HIS ‘WIDOW, AND HIS ORPHAN—TO DO 
ALL WHICH MAY ACHIEVE AND CHERISH A JUST AND LASTING 
PEACE AMONG OURSELVES, AND WITH ALL NATIONS.” 

: —ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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when he was operating in New Orleans. Others in control 
of the army tended to adopt this policy and put such Negroes 
to work. 

At first the Negroes repairing to the Union army did not 
find their life a pleasant one. They came naked, hungry, 
diseased and penniless. In this condition they were sud- 
denly thrown among strange men from the North, who had 
never had much dealing with 
such people and whose first 1m- 
pression of them was not fa- 
vorable. These strangers were 
finally organized and placed in 
charge of a superintendent who 
with his assistants devised 
plans to relieve most of the 
cases of distress and to make 
use of the able-bodied Negroes. 

imc lncesSmagehToplem. 
Most of these refugees were 
sent to Washington, Alexan- 
dria, Fortress Monroe, Hamp- 
ton, Craney Island, Yorktown, 
Suffolk, Portsmouth, Port 
Royal in South Carolina, and certain camps of the West 
near Memphis. At one time, in the camp at Arlington, just 
across from Washington, there were as many as 30,000 
Negroes. This number increased in the various camps near 
the District of Columbia, in the proportion that the war 
advanced and the territory of the Confederates was overrun 
by the invading Union Armies,’ and finally reached about 
100,000. It was easy to find employment for those in camps 
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near cities and in a few loyal places in the North. Some 
of them were put to work on deserted plantations. Others 
were incorporated into the army as teamsters, mechanics, 
and common laborers. Sojourner Truth, who served the 
Union army as a messenger and a spy, rendered valuable 
service in these camps by teaching the refugees cleanliness 
and habits of industry. 

The Distribution of Ref- 
ugees. The bringing of Ne- 
groes into places inhabited 
altogether by whites, how- 
ever, did not continue to a 
very great. extent; for the 
reason that there was some 
apprehension that the North 
might be overcrowded by 
such freedmen. Several 
schemes were set forth to de- 
port this population. When 
this number was still further 
increased by the thousands 
of Negroes emancipated in 
co the District of Columbia in 

JerrERSON Davis 1862, Abraham Lincoln him- 

self thought to get rid of 

these freedmen by colonizing them in foreign parts. To 

carry out this plan as he desired, he sent a special message 

to Congress to show the necessity for a Congressional ap- 

propriation to finance such an enterprise. After negotiating 

unsuccessfully with several foreign countries, it was decided 

to establish a colony of Negroes on the Island of Vache off 
the coast of Haiti. 

Colonization Revived. At first the new colonizationists 
lost some time and money in working through one Koch who 
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was trying to get rich with the scheme by dickering with pro- 
spective exploiters of the colony, but the Federal Govern- 
ment severed its relations with him and sent a number of 
Negroes to this island in the year 1862. Owing to the un- 
favorable conditions and the lack of initiative, however, the 
adventurous freedmen experienced unusual suffering, and the 
Government had to dispatch a transport to bring them back 
to the United States. 

With the same thought in mind James Watson Webb, 
United States Minister to Brazil, proposed that the freedmen 
be colonized in that country. To emphasize the feasibility 
of this project he submitted to Lincoln and Seward various 
arguments. Brazilian Negroes were decreasing, labor was 
scarce in that country, and the free Negroes would make 
progress there since Brazil allowed an open door to all honors 
and maintained social equality. A treaty with Brazil was 
suggested; but, thinking that the slavery question was too 
acute for such a far-reaching plan, the administration de- 
clined to undertake it. 

Gradual and Compensated Emancipation Again. 
During these years, too, instant emancipation was forcing 
itself upon Lincoln as he clung to his gradual and com- 
pensated emancipation ideas which he urged especially upon 
the border states. At the same time there were in the field 
generals availing themselves of every opportunity to weaken 
the slave power, and they all but put the Union army in the 
position of fighting for immediate emancipation. Taking the 
advanced position that the slaves should be free, Frémont 
issued a decree abolishing slavery in Missouri. Lincoln had 
to modify this order to prevent the scare of the immediate 
liberation of the slaves of that area, for such an act might 
alienate the loyal slave states. The following May, Lincoln 
had to deal likewise with a similar order of Major General 
Hunter, then stationed at Port Royal, South Carolina. 
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Northern Arms Ineffective. Some change of policy 
was necessary, however, not merely for seutimental reasons 
but because the North in its effort.to subjugate the haughty 
~ South, had found its warriors too well trained and‘ too 
_ spirited to be easily conquered. Farragut had captured 
New Orleans, Themas and Grant had won victories in the 


‘West, and the Monitor had held its own with the Merrimac 


in defending the nation’s cause. The Union army, however, 
had been twice ingloriously defeated at Manassas, McClellan 
had lost in his Peninsular campaign, and had thrown away 
the advantages gained at Antietam. As the army had been 
unsuccessful under Burnside at Fredericksburg, and under 
Hooker at Chancellorsville, the North, growing tired of the 
war, was becoming fertile ground for seeds of a second 
secession sown by copperheads secretly planning to establish 
another republic in the Northwest. At the same time others 
in the ranks were questioning Lincoln’s suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, denouncing his use of unusual war 


powers, and clamoring for a return to “the Union as it was | 


and the constitution as it is.” 

The Union With or Without Slavery. Lincoln had de- 
sired above all things to save the Union even with slavery, 
but he had finally been convinced that it could be saved only 
without slavery. He saw the institution as the root of most 
of the evils of the country and the actual cause of the war. 
His drift toward emancipation, then, became evident in 
numerous measures. Congress passed sweeping confiscation 
acts by virtue of which the armies could take over slaves; 
and, in September, 1862, Lincoln came forward with the 
Emancipation Proclamation, declaring that after the first of 
the following January’in 1863 all slaves in those parts of the 


country where the people might remain in rebellion against — 


the United States, should be set free. Inasmuch as the 


A PROCLAMATION OF FREEDOM 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION AND EVEN THE THIRTEENTH 
AMENDMENT WERE Not IMMEDIATELY EFFECTIVE. SoME oF 
THE Locat AuTHorRITIES IGNoRED THESE Measures anp Hap 
TO Be Forcep By THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO 
CoMPLy THEREWITH. 
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seceded states continued the conflict the actual proclamation 
- was issued on January 1, 1863. 

The Emancipation Proclamation an Expedient. This 
was only a war measure affecting hostile territory. The 
actual emancipation of the slaves was effected by the Thir- 
teenth Amendment which was‘ratified by three-fourths of 
the states in 1865. The Emancipation Proclamation, how- 
ever, made the arming of the Negroes seem more consistent. 
When the document had been signed Lincoln officially au- 
thorized the raising of Negro troops, but some had been 
enlisted already by Generals David Hunter, J. W. Phelps, 
and B. F. Butler. Then followed the famous Fifty-fourth 
and Fifty-fifth Massachusetts and so many other troops 
that there was established in Washington a special bureau 
for handling affairs respecting these units. Before the end 
of the war they aggregated 178,975. Without going to this 
extent the Confederates at their extremity chad actually or- 
ganized Negroes for military service in Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee. 

Negro Troops and Their Officers. The Negro troops 
were commanded almost altogether by white officers. 
Inasmuch as there was doubt that the Negro would make 
even a good soldier the Negro officer was then almost im- 
possible. Massachusetts, however, commissioned ten Negro 
officers, Kansas three, and the military authorities a con- 
siderable number in Louisiana. Negroes held altogether about 
seventy-five commissions in the army during the Civil War. 

Distinctions in the Ranks. The Negro troops, how- 
ever, were not treated as the equals of white men. Black 
soldiers were sometimes used by the whites for fatigue duty. 
They did not receive the same compensation offered the 
whites. In the matter of bounties also there was a dis- 
crimination against Negro soldiers who were slaves on April 
19, 1861.’ Dissatisfaction among the Negro troops, therefore, 
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increased as these distinctions developed. Sergeant William 
Walker was shot by order of court martial because he had 
his company stack arms before the captain’s tent in protest 
against the Government that had failed to keep faith with 
these of its defenders. The Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth of 
Massachusetts had sufficient self-respect to refuse to receive 
their pay until it had been made equal to that of the whites. 

Bravery of the Black 
Soldiers. In spite of dis- 
satisfaction and the un- 
pleasantness of protest, 
however, many of these 
Negroes distinguished them- 
selves during the Civil War. 
Such was their behavior in 
the perilous South Edisto 
Expedition in burning a 
bridge above Walton Bluff 
in order to aid General 
Sherman, and in the action 
at Honey Hill. In the dash 
to Dobey River in Georgia 
black men fought with 
most determined bravery. 
According to Surgeon Seth 
Rogers, operating in South Carolina, braver men never lived. 
Colonel T. W. Higginson himself believed that “it would 
have been madness to attempt with the bravest white troops 
what he successfully accomplished with the black.” Even 
in the failure to carry Fort Wagner, a point necessary for 
the capture of Charleston, the Negro troops met the severest 
tests of valor. They sacrificed themselves along with their 
gallant leader, Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, who in the 
charge fell mortally wounded. 


U. S. Grant 
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‘““Elsewhere, moreover, the soldiers in black maintained the 
same notable record. In the Mississippi Valley, Negroes 
fought with unwonted courage. For making six desperate 
charges on a fort at Port Hudson Negroes were cited for 
heroic conduct since no troops, it was said, could have been 
more determined or daring. New combatants from Louisi- 
ana, showing themselves equally brave, suffered martyrdom 


at Milliken’s Bend. And so went others to death in the 


massacre at Fort Pillow in Tennessee. Their captors gave 
them no quarter. They treated these Negroes as savages 
set upon civilized men rather than as soldiers to be dealt 
with according to the rules of war. 

In the Final Drama. “In the Department of the Po- 
tomac,’’ as said elsewhere, ‘“‘the Negro maintained there his 
reputation as a soldier. Under General Wild, at Fort Pow- 
hatan in 1864, the warriors in black bravely held their 


ground against the heavy onslaught of Fitzhugh Lee’s 


brilliant soldiers, who were badly worsted in the conflict. 


When General Grant was endeavoring to reduce Petersburg, . 


a brigade of Hinck’s Negro division brilliantly dashed for- 
ward and cleared a line of rifle-pits and carried a redoubt 
ahead. They did valiant work of the same order at South 
Mountain and died bravely in carrying the fortified positions 
of the Confederates at New Market Heights and nearer to 
Petersburg. In the dash along the James and in the pursuit 


of Lee’s weakened forces, Negroes under arms maintained — 


their bearing as brave men and came out of the Civil War as 
heroes.”’ 


RECONSTRUCTION 


National Rehabilitation. We have often misused the 
work reconstruction in referring to the rehabilitation of the 


prostrate states after the Civil War. We are inclined to 


think of the period in the political sense only. Following 


wr 
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the example of the aristocratic class who use voting and 
holding office as privileges for oppressing the weak rather 
than opportunities for serving humanity, too many writers 
have emphasized unduly such things as the messages of 
governors, the proceedings of conventions, and the measures 
of legislatures. The actual reconstruction began in the 
school houses, not in the state houses. Union soldiers opened 
schools for Negroes before they left the South. The mis- 
sionary teacher was at work in the South long before the 
sectional conflict ended. Later came teachers from relief 


| societies and the Freedmen’s Bureau, who during the next 


| ten years did creditable work in laying the foundation for 


- 


the education and religious development of the freedmen. 

Educational Work. The first organized effort to edu- 
cate the freedmen was financed by northern philanthropists 
and religious uplift organizations. Many of the workers 
sent to the South were supplied through the American Mis- 
sionary Association. Others came under the auspices of 
various denominations, especially the Methodists and Bap- 
tists, who were influential among Negroes. ‘These sects set 
up societies and local bureaus of relief which raised funds 
and supplied workers for various posts in the South. The 
outstanding educators thus supported for such work among 
the freedmen were Myrtilla Miner in the District of 
Columbia, C. H. Corey at Virginia Union, Packard and Giles 
at Spelman, Cravath at Fisk, Ware at Atlanta, Arm- 
strong at Hampton, Graves at Morehouse, and Tupper at 
Shaw. Following with these workers were such representa- 
tives of the liberal elements of the South as Haygood, Curry, 
Ruffner, Northern, and Vance, who urged upon the people 
the importance of enlightening the freedmen. 

Religious Organizations in Action. Equally uplifting 
was the work of the Negro church. It soon became evident 
that the evangelization of the Negroes would be impossible 
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until the schools could do their work of enlightening the 
masses. Teachers, then, were often missionaries who taught 
during the week and preached on Sunday. Schoolhouses 
were churches, and churches were schoolhouses. The 
church had the good fortune of enlisting unselfish workers 
like Bishop Daniel A. Payne and James Poindexter in Ohio, 
Rufus L. Perry in New York, and Richard DeBaptiste in 
Illinois. In the South among the largest numbers of Negroes 
were faithful Methodist lead- 
ers like L. H. Holsey, A. W. 
Wayman, R. H. Cain, H. M. 
Turner, W. B. Derrick, J. W. 
Hood,. and J: J. Chntom 
The Baptists extended their 
work through Henry Wil- 
liams, James Holmes, Walter 
H. Brooks, and _ Richard 
Wells. in Virginia; J. J. 
Worlds, George W. Lee, and 
E. M. Brawley in North 
Carolina; J. P. Brockenton 
and J. J. Durham in South 
Carolina; W. J. White in 

Wapr Hampton Georgia; and W. R. Pettiford 

in Alabama. 

Political Upheaval. The political reconstruction, how- 
ever, was also an important concern. The Confederate 
States had been overcome by superior force. Now what 
should be done to restore them to their former status? On 
this question there were widely differing opinions. Lincoln 
himself was of the impression that a state once in the 


eee — - —_ ~ : —— = 


Union, was forever in the Union. Secession, then, was — 


merely an unsuccessful effort of a state to disconnect itself 
from the others. 
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The Ten Per Cent Governments. Lincoln, therefore, 
issued on December 8, 1863, a proclamation setting forth a 
plan for the reconstruction of the erring commonwealths. He 
offered full pardon to the people, restoring to them their 
economic and civil rights on the condition of their taking 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, but he made 
exceptions of those who had held high positions in the dip- 
lomatic, judicial, military, administrative, or civil service of 
the Confederate States, and of those who had cruelly treated 
Negroes or their white friends. He further proclaimed that 
as soon as the loyal citizens in any one of these states 
amounted to ten per cent of the voters cast for President in 
1860, these persons should be considered as legally qualified 
with authority to reorganize that state government. Lincoln 
further suggested that in reorganization these states would 
please him by making some provision for the comfort and 
education of the freedmen. Lincoln believed, too, that those 
freedmen who owned property and could read and write 
should be permitted to vote. On this general basis of 
reconstruction, he had undertaken to restore to the Union 
the first reclaimed states of Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas. Before his plan could be thoroughly tried, how- 
ever, the Emancipator was assassinated by John Wilkes 
Booth in Ford’s Theatre in Washington on April 14, 1265, 
five days after the Civil War had been brought to a close 
by the surrender of Lee at Appomattox Court House in 
Virginia. 

Johnson in Lincoln’s Shoes. Believing that Lincoln’s 
position in the case of reconstruction was sound, Andrew 
Johnson, his successor, undertook to carry out this policy. 
The rebellious states complied with the conditions of re- 
pudiating the Confederate debts, declared allegiance to the 
Union, and ratified the Thirteenth Amendment which pro- 
hibited slavery. They chose state officers, and elected 
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representatives and senators to sit in Congress. This simple 
procedure, however, did not meet the approval of Thaddeus 
Stevens and Charles Sumner, who were the leaders in Con- 
gress. These men believed that secession’ was a nullity, 
and inasmuch as the Confederate States had seceded and 
had failed to maintain their cause, they were then subject 
to the jurisdiction of the 
United States Government. 
This theory became the 
program of the reconstruc- 
tionists in Congress. It 
caused antagonism to the 
administration and led to 
the prolonged disputes be- 
tween that body and An- 
drew Johnson, which finally 
culminated in the impeach- 
ment of the President. The 
conviction of the chief ex- 
ecutive, however, did not 
follow. 

Threats of Reenslave- 
ment Reported. This try- 
J. Mitton Turner, Minister 1g situation was further 
TO Lrperta, First Necro Ap- aggravated by various re- 
POINTED TO DIPLOMATIC SERVICE ports that the freedmen 

BY THE UNITED STATES : 

were being oppressed. The 
most important of these accounts came from General Grant 
and Carl Schurz. Grant thought that the South had ac- 
cepted the situation as final, but Schurz believed that the 
Negro was about to be reenslaved. Disorder had followed. 
Native whites undertook to “manage” or “control” the 
freedmen as they were handled when slaves.. If the freed- 
men objected, they were sometimes beaten or killed. Some 
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of these states were enacting black codes providing for ap- 
prenticeship, penalizing the vagrancy of Negroes, and inter- 
fering with the civil rights of the freedmen. Many of the 
blacks had been wanderding about or flocking to the towns 
_where too often they were reduced to poverty and subjected 
to temptations and vicious influences. The vagrancy laws, 
therefore, generally provided for fines, corporal punishment, 
and indenturing for a certain period of service. In a few 
cases the regulations required that every Negro should be 
attached to some employer and should work for such wages 
as his employer chose to give him. If he did not he could 
be imprisoned and fed on bread and water, or he could be 
shackled with ball and chain while being forced to work 
on the public highway. Laws for apprenticeship and the 
return of fugitives resembled very much those of the ante- 
bellum days. The employer had the power to enforce these 
“agreements” at law. 

Black Codes Enforced. These black codes provided 
also for the marriage of the freedmen according to law and 
vested the children of the former unions during slavery with 
the right of inheritance of the property of their parents. 
The Negroes were also granted the right to own property 
and that of suing and being sued in the courts. They could 
give testimony in cases in which only Negroes were con- 
cerned. They could not serve on a jury or in the militia and, 
of course, could neither vote nor hold office. In South Caro- 
lina no person of color could immigrate into the state unless 
within twenty days he could give bond for his good behavior. 
The right of locomotion was restricted in that Negroes were 
forbidden to assemble under certain circumstances. 

Congressional Reconstruction. Considering these 
“measures as practically restoring slavery, Congress took 
charge of things in the South. This body had passed the 
Civil Rights Bill in 1866 to secure to Negroes the full en- 
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joyment of social and civil privileges. With the provision 
for mixed schools eliminated therefrom an amended Civil 
Rights Bill guaranteed to all persons the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens without regard to race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. The body then submitted 
to the prostrate states the Fourteenth Amendment as 
a condition of readmission to the Union. This measure was 
intended to prevent any state from making any law which 
would encroach upon the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States, deprive them of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, or withhold from any one within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. The meas- 
ure also provided that should certain states deprive 
Negroes of the right to vote their representatives in Con- 
gress should be diminished in the proportion of this reduc- 
tion of the number of voters to the population. 

A New Program. Other measures of this sort followed. 
Congress provided for bringing the South under the control 
of five divisions of the army. In 1870 the states ratified the 
Fifteenth Amendment declaring that the right to vote shall 
not be denied on account of race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. Judging from official reports, too, the Federal 
Government decided it necessary to increase the power and 
extend the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau. This commis- 
sion, in pursuance of measures enacted in 1863 and 1866, 
had been established for the protection and the assistance 
of the freedmen. The agency provided impoverished freed- 
men with food and clothing, settled them on parcels of 
abandoned land, built schools for them, and interceded for 
them in the courts. Inasmuch as the agents in carrying out 
these provisions irritated the states, President Johnson ve- 
toed the measures which increased their peer although 
Congress passed them over his veto. 

« To escape from military rule the “‘prostrate” states had to 
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accept universal manhood suffrage of all male citizens of 
twenty-one years of age without regard to color, race or 
previous condition of servitude, but excluding those who had 
participated in the war for Southern independence. Such 
qualified voters could choose delegates to frame a new con- 
stitution for the state and 
ratify the same and the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 
Some of these states imme- 
diately complied with these 
provisions. 

Manceuvering Against 
the New Order. Endeav- 
oring to prevent the rule of 
a majority of Negroes and 
their interloping leaders, 
however, other states like 
Virginia, Georgia, and 
Texas, refused to take ad- 
vantage immediately of this 
opportunity. In the course 
of time there was an in- ee 
crease in the white minority  Qscap J. Dunn, LIEUTENANT 
by the liberal extension of | GovERNor or LoursiANa, RE- 


the terms of granting them MEMBERED For His Honest 
PURPOSES AND EFFICIENT 


pardon. Since the whites SERVICE 
outnumbered the freedmen 

there they had already a larger percentage of the votes 
in these three States. When the time did come for the 
reorganization, then, the unreconstructed whites had a 
majority. From 1868 to about 1872, however, the other 
Southern States involved were under what has been referred 
to as Negro-carpet-bagger-scalawag rule. Carpet-bagger 
was a term applied to a white Northern leader of Southern 
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Negro voters because this interloper was said to have had 
no attachment to the community but the carpet-bag in which 
he brought his effects. A scalawag was a Southerner 
who cooperated politically with the Negroes and carpet- 
baggers. 

REFORMERS AND THEIR REFORMS 


Misrepresentations of the Factors Involved. Refer- 
ring to the reconstruction period as a time of Negro rule is a 
misrepresentation. It discloses a feeling of antagonism to 
the participation of all elements of the population in the 
government. Up to the Civil War the government of this 
country had been restricted altogether to one race. The out- 
standing result of this Civil War, however, was to make it a 
government deriving its powers from the consent of all ele- 
' ments in the country. The former elements in control 
bitterly opposed this new policy as an undesirable and 
dangerous innovation, and persons of these ideas when 
writing on this period express the same feeling although it 
is not based on the truth. 

Not a Negro Rule. To call the reconstruction period 
one of Negro rule is an error, because most of the local 
offices in these states were held by white men; those Negroes 
who were elected to higher positions were only a small num- 
ber, and they were usually about as competent as the average 
whites thus chosen. Whites and blacks united in-these gov- 
ernments. The Negroes, moreover, had political equality 
in the Southern States only a few years. It was not such 
a prolonged affair as authors writing thereupon would 
make believe. Only twenty-three Negroes served in Con- 
gress from 1868 to 1895, two in the United States Senate 
and twenty-two in the House of Representatives. Recently 

1 Hiram R. Revels of Mississippi completed an unexpired term in the 


Senate, and B. K. Bruce served there six years. John M. Langston, the 
Negro member from Virginia, served in the House one term. From North 
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two others from Illinois have been honored as representa- 
tives in the lower chamber. 

The assertion that all Negro officeholders were ignorant 
and illiterate is false. Before Negroes had the opportunity 
to participate in government they had for a number of years 
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enjoyed the opportunity to attend school, since some of the 
states were not reconstructed before 1870. The Union 
soldiers, moreover, taught Negroes during the war, mission- 


Carolina there were sent to the House of Representatives John A. Hyman 
for one term and James E. O’Hara, H. P. Cheatham and George H. White 
for two terms each. Jefferson F. Long represented a district of Georgia a 
part of a term. Josiah T. Walls, of Florida, served in the House two 
terms. Alabama elected to Congress Jere Haralson, Benjamin S. Turner 
and James T. Rapier, who served one term each. Louisiana sent Charles 
E. Nash for one term, and Mississippi John R. Lynch for two. South 
Carolina had the largest number of Negro representatives in the House. 
Joseph H. Rainey of that Commonwealth sat in Congress five terms; 
Richard H. Cain two; Robert C. DeLarge, one; Alonzo J. Ransier, one; 
Robert B. Elliott, two; Robert Smalls, five; Thomas E. Miller, one; and 
Geo. W. Murray, two. J. W. Menard of Louisiana was not recognized. 
At one time all the representatives of South Carolina were Negroes. 
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ary teachers from the North began their efforts before the 
conflict ended, and a fair system of education had been 
established by 1870. This is shown by the reduction of 
Negro illiteracy to 79.9 by that time. Many Negroes who 
prior to the Civil War went to the North and to Canada to 
be educated returned to the South to try their fortunes 
among larger numbers of their people than they found else- 
where. 

The Efficient and Inefficient. Not all of the Negroes 
permitted to vote and to hold office, of course, were prepared 
to discharge such functions. In some of the legislatures, as 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, a few of the 
Negro members could scarcely read or write, but most of 
them were men of common sense. Some of them, however, 
had to vote according to emotions or the dictates of dema- 
gogues. This, of course, has been true of legislatures since 
that time composed entirely of whites. In the local and 
state administrative offices like that of treasurer, where 
there were frequent chances for corruption, very few illiterate 
Negroes ever served. Most Negroes fortunate enough to 
reach other positions had attended colleges, and some of 
them had been graduated with distinction. The large ma- 
jority of reconstruction officeholders were southern white 
men and northerners, who were in many respects selfish but 
not always unscrupulous. The interlopers from the North, 
of course, had little sympathy for the South and some of 
. them became corrupt. A few Negroes were implicated in 
these offenses, but not many of them profited by this proce- 
dure. They were merely a means to an end. 

Corruption in the South Exaggerated. It was gener- 
ally believed, however, that all reconstructionists were cor- 
rupt, and an effort was made to remove them from office by 
drastic measures. The poor and degraded whites were 
organized into a secret hooded order, the Ku Klux Klan, to 
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BUILT WITH THE PROCEEDS OF THE JUBILEE SINGERS SENT OUT 
TO APPEAL THROUGH SONG TO THE PHILANTHROPISTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. AN EpocH-MAKING ACHIEVEMENT IN 
PRESENTING THE NEGRO TO AMERICA 
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harass Negroes wherever they demanded recognition as men. 
The order began with Bedford Forrest in Tennessee in 1865, 
but in a few years it expanded throughout the South. The 
Negroes were subjected to secret mob rule. Attacked 
mainly in their homes at night, a considerable number were 
whipped, shot and killed to terrify the whole race. Such 
disorders became’ common, but the worst was the Hamburg 
Massacre in South Carolina in 1876, started by interfer- 
ence with the drilling of Negro militiamen who were over- 
powered and shot down. This act showed how determined 
the illiberal element was to reduce the Negro to an inferior 
status, for in addition to the local militia of each common- 
wealth there were United States troops stationed at various 
points throughout the South; and these could not maintain 
order. | 

Fine Record of Dubuclet and Cardozo. To make it 
appear legally that Negro officeholders were corrupt their 
dethroning opponents investigated their records. In cases 
of fair hearing, however, Negroes showed less malfeasance 
than whites thus situated. This was especially true of 
Dubuclet, the State Treasurer of Louisiana, and F. L. Car- 
dozo, the State Treasurer of South Carolina. Whether or 
not the Negro was capable, whether he was honest, how- 
ever, had little to do with the hostile attitude toward him 
as an officeholder. The Negro was unacceptable as a citi- 
zen merely because he was of a different race, because he 
. had been the slave rather than the slaveholder. Govern- 
ment, as it was understood at that time, was the concern of 
aristocracy. ‘The very thought of the Negro as a public 
_ functionary was distasteful, and the sight of a black man 
in the militia was like enraging a bull with a red flag. 

The End of Military Rule. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
‘“elected”’ President in 1876 ended the liberal rule in the 
South by withdrawing the troops; and the defeated se- 
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cessionists easily eliminated the Negro from politics soon 
thereafter by intimidation, lynchings, and massacres. Ne- 
groes became afraid to go to the poles to vote. The 
reactionaries then curtailed the privileges of Negroes by 
segregation laws dealing first with railway accommodations 
and next with places of amusement. This general change 
was made possible by a number of reactionary decisions of 
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the United States Supreme Court by which the Civil Rights 
Act of 1875 was finally nullified. The first of these deci- 
sions was that of 1869 in the case of Hall v. De Cuir, and 
later that of Plessy v. Ferguson, which justified the separa- 
tion of the race in railway passenger traffic and thus paved 
the way for other racial distinctions. 

Greater Corruption Elsewhere. The reason usually 
given by the former friends of the Negroes for thus abandon- 
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ing the freedmen was that the state governments which they 
had assisted in establishing had become too corrupt for 
honest people to support. Investigation has shown, how- 
ever, that the Negro carpet-bag governments were just as 
clean as the governments of other states at that time and as 
clean as that of the United States itself. South Carolina 
under Chamberlain, more- 
over, had been reformed 
before the reconstruction- 
ists were overthrown. Ii 
those of the South were too 
corrupt to be sustained we 
had ample reason for aban- 
doning government alto- 
fether, - Never “nadestue 
country heard of such mal- 
feasance as that implied in 
the scandalous transactions 
of the “Tweed Ring,” ’ 
the ‘Credit Mobilier,”’ the 
“Whisky Ring,’ and the 
“Star Route Frauds.” The 
country had gone mad 
Joun G. WutttIEr with economic development. 
Railroads were being built 

here and there, sometimes in unprofitable fields, only to 
bring ruin to their promoters. Enterprises without capital 
were being financed at the expense of the people. Con- 
nected in one way or another with these corrupt machines 
_ were some of the most distinguished men in our history. In 
several of the reconstructed states which were restored to 
the former governing class, moreover, especially in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Arkansas, the state treasuries 
were robbed by the very persons who had succeeded in de- 
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feating the reconstructionists on the charge of corruption. 
No exposure followed, and biased historians do not mention 
this malfeasance. 

Social Reconstruction a Success. It is generally said 
that reconstruction was a failure, but in a broader sense it 
was a great success. The reforms made by the leaders of 
the Negroes and carpet-baggers can never be overcome. 
These men democratized the governments of the new South 
by establishing free manhood suffrage and apportioning 
representation on the basis of population rather than on in- 
terests. “To enlighten the poor whites as well as the 
Negroes the reconstructionists provided for the first public 
school system the South ever had. Finally, they instituted a 
social reform in abolishing such relics of barbaris as the 
whipping post, the branding iron, and the stocks. In fact, 
so acceptable were the new constitutions providing for these 
reforms that they were not altered for one or two generations 
after the overthrow of the reconstructionists, and then chiefly 
to eliminate the Negro from politics.” 


Projects and Problems 


1. Discuss the significance of the war between the sections of the 
United States. 

2. Some writers refer to this conflict as the “War between the 
North and South.” Others call it the “War for Southern Independ- 
ence.” Discuss these expressions. 

3. Define contraband of war, giving quarter, commissioned officer, 
gradual emancipation, and fatigue duty. 

4. Connect significant achievements with the following names: B. 
F. Butler, David Hunter, John C. Frémont, George McClellan, Joseph 
Hooker, Ambrose Burnside, Walt Whitman, and Harriet Tubman. 

5. Explain why so many connected with their emancipation plans 
another for the deportation of the freedmen to some foreign shore. 

6. Account for the attitude of slaveholders toward the Negro as a 
soldier. 

7. Make a list of distinguished men of the North who fought for 
the Confederacy and another list of such men of the South who fought 
for the Union. 

8. If you had been living as a rich planter in Virginia in 1861 with 
what side of the war would you have sympathized? 
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9. Write a sketch of the Negro soldier during the Civil War. 

10. Compare the Emancipation Proclamation with the Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

11. Write a paper on reconstruction in its broad aspects. 

12. Make a list of the organizations for the uplift of the freedmen. 

13. Explain Lincoln’s plan for the rehabilitation of the erring States. 
It is said that Andrew Johnson got into trouble with Congress by fol- 
lowing the plan of reconstruction initiated by Lincoln. Do you accept 
this point of view? 

14. When the political reconstruction was begun about 1868 Ne- 
groes had had the opportunity to attend school several years. It is 
said, however, that their own leaders were ignorant. Discuss this. 

15. Discuss managing Negroes, controlling freedmen, ten per cent 
governments, vagrancy acts, Red Shirts, Union Leagues, and Civil 
Rights Bill. ; 

16. Connect the Fourteenth Amendment with the ‘Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

17. Is a man a citizen of a State and at the same time a citizen of 
the United States? In case of a conflict in the exercise of rights 
under these two jurisdictions which one takes precedence over the 
other? 

18. Outline the operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

19. Give the causes leading to military rule of the South. : 

20. The reconstruction period is often referred to as “Negro rule.” | 
Yet the Negroes have never controlled the United States or any one of ~ 
the states. Does the participation of the Negro in government make 
it “Negro rule’? Discuss this attitude. 

21. Give the historic background of corruption, force bill, Tweed 
Ring, Crédit Mobilier, Star Route Frauds, and Whisky Ring. ; 

22. Make a list of all important measures passed by the United 
States Congress to protect the Negro in the enjoyment of his citi- 
zenship. 

23. Discuss law, the interpretation of the law by the courts, the 
supremacy of the fundamental law, mob rule, and the restoration of 
home rule. = 

24. List the social reforms brought about by the reconstructionists. 
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CuHaptTer VIII 
READJUSTMENT AFTER CONFLICT 
FINDING A WAY OF ESCAPE 


Confusion After Storm. The loss of the right to par- 
ticipate in the government in several of the states was dis- 
heartening to the Negroes. They were thereby thrown into 
a confusion from which they could not easily emerge, for 
the decrease in political power meant less protection from 
the law. Seeing that Negroes were generally helpless, de- 
graded classes took delight in persecuting them especially 
when urged by inflammatory newspapers exaggerating crimes 
with which Negroes were charged. Lynching, then, became 
all but an institution. By displaying falsehoods these papers 
easily succeeded in convincing the public that the general 
cause of lynching was criminal assault; but statistics show 
that ordinary misdemeanors were the excuses for three- 
fourths of these outrages. 

Beyond the Law. Lynching, too, was not a local mani- 
festation of the enraged classes. It became a widely known 
practice. According to General Sheridan, 3,500 persons were 
killed in the South during the first decade after emancipa- 
tion; 1,884 were killed and wounded in 1868, and probably 
1,200 between 1868 and 1875. During later years the num- 
ber of Negroes annually lynched in the whole country aggre- 
gated between fifty and a hundred, and the whole number 
_ for the reconstruction, and readjustment periods not much 

‘less than 3,000. 

_ Aggravated Economic Situation. It was further dis- 


couraging that the chances for Negroes to make a living in 
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the disturbed districts tended to diminish. Poor whites un- 
willing to work often so terrorized Negroes that they were 
afraid to remain in places where they might have been em- 
ployed; and those who engaged in labor in the more peaceful 
districts were cheated by dishonest landlords whose word 
stood as law before local courts. Few Negroes had acquired 
sufficient land or capital to become employers of large num- 
bers, and those who did obtain land often found themselves 
dispossessed. of it by methods which illiterate persons could 
neither prevent nor understand. 

Difficulties of a Wage System. The wage system em- 
ployed in the South after the Civil War, too, tended to break 
down. Neither the slaves nor the masters had been accus- 
tomed to it. There was not much cash in the country, and 
it was easier to pay for things in kind. Then came the ex- 
periment of working on shares, but it had to be abandoned 
because the employer was not always able or willing to 
finance the impecunious Negro tenant pending the growth 
of the crop. It was then decided to try the renting system, 
especially in the cotton districts. The worst feature of the 
rent plan was the credit system which came with it. As the 
Negro tenant had no capital he became dependent on his 
landlord for advance of supplies of tools, food and clothing 
during the year, which were secured by a lien on the crop. 

The Lien on the Crop. Honest planters here and there 
tried to protect the Negroes by supplying them at reasonable 
prices; but, having to borrow money and subject to usury 
themselves, their efforts availed little. The Negro tenant 
began the year with three mortgages, covering all he owned, 
his labor for the coming year, and all he expected to acquire 
during that twelvemonth. According to an observer of the 
time, he paid “one-third of the product for the use of the 
land; he paid an exorbitant fee for recording the contract, 
by which he paid his pound of flesh; he was charged two or 
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three times as much as he ought to pay for ginning his cotton, 
and, finally, he turned over his crop to be eaten up in com-~ 
missions, if any was still left to him.” 

pate a New Outlet. Since the Negroes had made 
practically no economic progress during their first generation 
of freedom they began to think of various ways of escape 
from these conditions. Negroes had begun the organization 
of labor unions, holding their first national convention of 


J. L. M. Curry Atticus G. Haycoop 


_— 


this sort in 1869, but their leaders impatiently looked else- 
where for immediate results. Thinking that politicians 
would again interfere in their behalf, some Negroes appealed 
to that quarter for a change, but they were disappointed. 
Others had the idea that religion would be the panacea, and 
many more than ever before went into church work. Thou- 
‘sands of men entered the ministry, because it was the only 
avenue through which they could attain leadership and in- 
dependence. While many undesirables thus exploited the 
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veople, the large majority of these men rendered unselfish 
service. In spite of the handicap of sectarian bias some 
of these workers did much for the uplift of Negroes through 
churches and schools during this period of uncertainty. 

A Surprising Remedy. From another source, however, 
came some relief. This was the migration of the Negroes 
from the South. During the seventies a considerable number 
of them from the seaboard states moved to the Southwest, 
and others from North Carolina to Indiana. The larger 
number of the Negroes who for the same reason were in- 
duced to migrate from the South during this period, however, 
went to Kansas. This movement was organized by two 
widely known race leaders who thereby attained distinction. 
They were Henry Adams of Louisiana and Benjamin or 
“Pap” Singleton of Tennessee. By circulating statements 
as to the oppression of the blacks in the South and the 
opportunities in the West these leaders interested 100,000 or 
200,000 Negroes of the Mississippi Valley, although not 
more than one-fourth or one-fifth of this number actually 
went West. 

Alarming Dislocation of Labor. ‘This sudden disloca- 
tion of labor alarmed the planters. ‘The Negroes had been 
treated as undesirables, but they supplied the only cheap 
labor on which the planters could depend. The merchant 
and planter classes, then, called the two races together in 
meetings to take counsel for the common good. The most 
important meeting of this kind was that held at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, on May 6, 1879. Frank expressions as to the 
cause of the grievances were made on both sides, and the 
whites and blacks were willing to make adjustments for 
improvement. 

Methods Employed to Check the Migration. Think- 
ing that the migration might not be stopped in this fashion, 
some of the planter class resorted to force. Negroes were 
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denied transportation and imprisoned on false charges, but 
for_a few months they continued their way West. It was 
of little avail that even Frederick Douglass advised them to 
stay in the South where because of numbers they would some 
day -have political power. On this point John M. Langston 
and Richard T. Grener did not agree with Frederick Doug- 
lass, for they considered it as a good omen that the Negro 
had learned to flee from oppression. 

Troubles on New Soil. The migration of large num- 
bers was soon checked, but a few Negroes gradually found 
their way into the West, into the Southwest and into the 
industrial centers of the Appalachian Mountains to work in 
factories and mines. The large majority of the Negroes in 
the South were not sufficiently pioneering to follow those 
adventurers who were first induced to migrate. A few 
Negroes of talent and wealth, however, moved to the East 
and North, believing that they would not encounter condi- 
tions worse than those obtaining in the South. In so doing 
they carried the so-called race problem to that section. 
There they had to face the discrimination of trades unions 


and consequently found themselves restricted chiefly to 


menial pursuits. Such migrants, then, gained one thing 
while losing another. 
Penury Enduring. The ordeal of half starvation 


through which the Negroes in the rural districts passed dur- 


ing these years did not show any prospects of ending until 
about the time when the resumption of specie payments in 
1879 brightened somewhat the apparently dark age through 
which the South at that time was passing. And even then 
the most fortunate Negro tenants did well to come to the end 
_of the year with more than what was necessary to maintain 
them while producing their crops during the next. The 


rural wage earner received for his toil, from sunrise to sun- — 


set, from twenty-five to forty cents a day, including rations 
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of half a gallon of cornmeal and half a pound of salt-pork. 
Mechanics thought they were prosperous when they could 
earn from seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half a day and 
boarded themselves. 

African Colonization again to the Front. Another 
way of escape from these conditions, therefore, was sug- 
gested through the renewal of the colonization scheme under 
the leadership of Bishop H. M. Turner. With the encour- 
agement of Senator Morgan, of Alabama, it seemed that the 
plan might prove feasible, for he was anxious to rid the 
country of Negroes. Some freedmen again thought of Africa 
as the place of refuge, but the idea did not become popular. 
A number of leaders suggested another place. Accordingly 
in the early nineties a few Negroes emigrated to Mapimi, 
Mexico; but after some hardships they returned to their 
homes in Georgia and Alabama. ‘Turning again to Africa 
197 Negroes sailed from Savannah, Georgia, for Liberia in 
1895, but this effort also was a failure. Liberia had never 
done well, and at that time it seemed to be going from bad 
to worse. Hard pressed during the administration of 
President Edward James Roye, Liberia made the all but 
fatal mistake of borrowing £100,000 from the British. Great 
_ Britain used this as an axe over the head of the country and 
began to slice away its territory, and so did the French some 
years later under the pretext of enforcing certain treaty 
rights. 

Peonage Developed. Before relief could be obtained 
by remedying the rent and credit system Negroes lost fur- 
ther ground in the new form of slavery called peonage. Such 
a custom had the sanction of law in Alabama, Florida, 
Georcia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
It was a Mexican form of involuntary servitude by which 
the laborer is held to service until a debt he has contracted 
is paid. While working.to pay such a debt the victim must 
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still borrow to live. Inasmuch as the planter was the book- 


keeper and his statement of the account was law in the 
courts, it was the former master’s prerogative to say how 
much the peon owed, to determine exactly when he should 
leave his service, or whether he should ever leave it. 

The Chain Gang in Evidence. During these years 
peonage developed also from the chain gang. In collusion 
with the courts the police arrested a required number of 
Negroes, whether guilty or innocent, in order to secure the 
desired amount in fees and fines. When fined in court they 
had to work on the country road or streets of the city; or 
they had to serve some man who would pay their fines for 
the opportunity to force them to labor on his premises. 
Inasmuch as some Negro prisoners died of starvation and 
exposure in unhealthy quarters while others were actually 
killed, the fate of the chain gang peon might have been the 
lesser of two evils. The Supreme Court of the United States 
undertook to put an end to peonage in 1911 by declaring the 
Alabama law unconstitutional. Peonage, however, is still a 
custom in certain parts. 

To a Few Industrial Centers. In view of these condi- 
tions there arose again and again persons of influence who 
advocated the migration of the southern Negroes to more 
hospitable parts in the United States. Numbers of those 
eliminated from politics and ambitious to override social 
restrictions disposed of their holdings and moved away from 
the places of their humiliation. Others of less prominence 
began to go in small numbers to industrial centers to improve 
their economic condition. While losing gradually their best 
prepared leaders, however, the masses of Negroes still had 
_ to remain in the South. 

Booker T. Washington. Things continued thus until 
there came forward a Hampton graduate with a new idea. 
He said to his race, “Cast down your buckets where you 
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are.” In other words, the Negroes must work out their 
salvation in the South. To demonstrate how this could be 
done under adverse circumstances he had founded an indus- 
trial school in Alabama. Having learned that the chief need 
of the Negro was a foundation in material things he fear- 
lessly advocated for them industrial education “in those arts 
and crafts in which they are now employed and in which 
they must exhibit greater efficiency if they are to compete 
with the white men.” ‘This 
man was Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking at the Atlanta 
Exposition in 1895, he in- 
sisted that since the Ne- 
groes had to toil they should 
be taught to toil skillfully. 
In getting an education, 
then, one should be sure to 
get some of that which he 
can use. A. youth, then, 
should not be educated 
away from his environment, 
_but trained to lay a founda- 
tion for the future in his 
present situation, out of 
which he may emerge into 
something above and beyond his very humble beginnings. 

Industrial Education Misunderstood. Washington’s 
plan was received by those in favor of race distinction as a 
safe means by which they could promote Negro education 
along lines different from those followed in the education of 
others. Booker T. Washington, however, had no such in- 
tentions. Others were at first divided on the question. The 
sympathetic class felt that such education would make 
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Negroes a class of laborers and thus bar them from the 
higher walks of life. The wealthy class of whites contribut- 
ing to Negro education took the position that there was much 
wisdom in Washington’s practical program. They therefore 
encouraged him, with the millions with which they have en- 
dowed Tuskegee, Hampton, and other schools established 
on this basis. Since then these have become colleges. 
Hostility to the New Program. The majority of 
“highly educated” Negroes, 
however, regarded this pol- 
icy as a surrender to their 
oppressors. It was said that 
they desired to keep Ne- 
groes nearer to the status 
of slaves, for the South was 
not interested in the Ne- 
gro inasmuch as it was 
spending about one-fourth 
as much to educate the Ne- 
groes as the whites. Mili- 
tant forces led by W. M. 
Trotter, of the National 
Equal Rights League, and 
W. E. B. Du Bois, of the 
Sass m3, National Association for the 
Vim pene Ree Advancement of Colored 
People, therefore, fearlessly 
attacked Washington’s policy on the rostrum and through 
the press. Soon thereafter, however, the states making 
separate provisions for the education of Negroes changed 
the curricula of schools of the race to offer instruction in 
‘the industrial arts. By placing in charge educators who 
had these practical ideas. Booker T. Washington’s policies 
became more popular from year to year, and he himself de- 
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veloped into an outstanding national figure. It became 


‘ difficult for those who did not agree with him to secure 


positions. Washington’s scheme of things did not take into 
account the Negro in politics except when he became un- 
usually influential he endorsed for political positions his best 
Negro friends when such advice was sought by state and 
national officials. Washington continued popular as an edu- 
cator until his death in 1915, and his theory has been applied 
in the education of belated people of both races in this coun- 
try and abroad. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN FREEDOM 


Progress in Making a Living. During these years of 
conflicting opinions and struggling factions the Negroes 
made considerable progress. Negroes were actually demon- 
strating their worth as desirable citizens. More than half 
of those engaged in agriculture in the South up to 1890, 
were Negroes, and an equally large proportion toiled in 
domestic and personal service. The unskilled Negro work- 
ers, too, tended to rise to a higher status, peonage began to 
decline, and tenants and laborers developed into farmers and 
mechanics in spite of the efforts to use forced labor. 
Negroes, too, made some advancement in the professions. 
The census of 1910 showed that one Negro out of every 146 
was engaged in some professional pursuit, whereas one white 
person in every 51 was thus occupied. This proportion 
would have been smaller if the proportion of clergymen 
among Negroes had not exceeded that among the whites. 
Negroes have freely entered upon the ministry because they 
control most of their churches. 

Assistance in Uplift Effort. To accomplish these 
things the Negroes had the assistance of philanthropic and 
sympathetic whites, but the forces which effected most of 
this improvement were chiefly Negro organizations. Prom- 
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inent among these were the Negro churches and schools, 
mainly those of Baptists and Methodists. For lack of train- 
ing and foresight they did not always do things right or 
efficiently, but they accomplished much in the uplift of the 
race. Negro homes began to show the same difference in 
standards as found among the whites. The majority of 
Negroes had advanced beyond the point of being satisfied 
with a one-roomed hut conspicuous by its lack of ordinary 
comforts. The freedmen were buying land and building 
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houses of several rooms. Heads of families made an effort 
to decorate the walls and supply the home with adequate 
furniture. Negro children attending school read the latest 
books, newspapers, and magazines. 

Acquisition of Real Property. The Negroes not only 
learned lessons in religion, education, and health, but showed 
unusual economic progress. They accumulated so much 
property in the rural districts that they constituted a desir- 
able class of small farmers. By 1900 the Negroes in the 
United States owned land equal to the area of Belgium and 
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Holland combined. In a few cases Negroes remaining in the 
country after the whites had been attracted to the city by its 
rising industry became the owners of farms on which they 
had once been held as slaves. 

In the cities the Negroes could work for higher wages than 
they received for common labor in the country, but for lack 
of training during the slave regime Negro mechanics did not 
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always measure up in efficiency with others of the North and 
East. Such a laboring class, then, could not accumulate the 
necessary funds to figure in commerce and industry. Al- 
though the Negro made some advancement in business, then, 
it was not proportionate to his progress in agriculture. Yet 
it was encouraging to note a little achievement in this 
sphere. In the city near a Negro church was usually an 
undertaker of African blood. In almost any Negro urban 
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community one found a successful real estate dealer, a re- 
liable contractor, an insurance office, and sometimes a bank. 

Inventions of Value. A few Negroes, too, showed in- 
ventive genius. While the United States Patent Office has 
not in all cases kept a record as to the race of the applicants 
for patents, an investigation has shown that about 1,500 in- 
ventors of African descent have secured patents for appli- 
ances of various values. Some of these were unusual men. 
Jan E. Matzeliger, the first of these to achieve distinction, 
invented the lasting machine to make shoes by division of 
labor and mechanical process and thus revolutionized the 
industry. Granville T. Woods, another of this group, dis- 
tinguished himself by his numerous electrical devices which 
were bought and popularized by some of the largest firms in 
the United States. Later Elijah McCoy made a record in 
the invention of lubricating machinery which is now exten- 
sively used on land and sea. 

Ksthetic Contributions. In art, as in other fields, Ne- 
groes have long shown originality. The world saw the lowly 
life and higher aspirations of the Negro presented in song. 


This music has been popularized by J. W. and F. W. Work, 


Will Marion Cook, R. Nathaniel Dett, Harry Burleigh, 
Clarence Cameron White, and William Grant Still, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Samuel Coleridge Taylor the greatest 
musical genius produced in England during the last century. 
Meta Vaux Warrick Fuller, who won fame in sculpture by 
her marble figures depicting Negro life, became well 
known. Mrs. May Howard Jackson produced similar works 
which elicited honorable mention. William A. Harper and 
William E. Scott made a favorable impression with their 
paintings. ? 

Henry Ossawa Tanner. The most distinguished Negro 
| in fine art, however, is Henry O. Tanner, who with Sargent, 
represents the best America has recently produced in paint- 
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ing. Tanner grew up in this country in the religious atmos- 
phere, his father being a Methodist bishop; and the artist 
began life as a teacher in a church school. Having little 
opportunity in this country, Tanner went to Paris, where in 
touch with men in his own sphere, he has developed into one 
of the greatest artists of his time. His most creditable paint- 
ings are The Young Sabot Maker, The Raising of Lazarus, 
The Annunciation, Christ 
and Nicodemus, and The 
Two Disciples at the Tomb. 
Becoming a People of 
Letters. In literature Ne- 
groes are often referred to 
as beginners, but in this 
line, too, they have shown 
capacity. George W. Wil- 
hams, John W. Cromwell, 
and Booker T. Washington 
contributed to history. 
These, however, did not 


ture with Paul Laurence 
Dunbar who came before 
the public in the early nine- 
Paut LAURENCE DunBAR ties. He had some difficulty 
in getting a hearing, but 
after seeing a few of his poems published in daily. papers 
and magazines competent critics proclaimed him to the 
world as the equal of Whittier, Lowell, and Longfellow. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar as a Pioneer. Dunbar had 
shown his genius in seeing the Negro as he is, in finding a 
philosophy of life beneath the surface of his mere brogue. 
This interpretation came in his book, Oak and Ivy, and 


was still better exhibited in his second work, Majors and — 


compare as such in litera- ° 
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Minors, appearing in 1895. Later came his more pretentious 
works like Lyrics of Lowly Life, Folks from Dixie, and 
Poems of the Cabin and the Field. His literary contribution 
was probably best expressed by William Dean Howells, 
saying that Dunbar was the first black man to feel the life 
of the Negro esthetically and to express it lyrically. 

Achievements in Spite of Opposition. These compara- 
tively meager achievements when viewed in the light of what 
others were doing cannot be appreciated except when the 
handicaps under which the Negroes were then working are 
taken into account. During these years of struggle Negroes 
were barred from living in the most desirable districts of 
cities and forced to dwell in unsanitary quarters. Negroes 
were earning less than others because of being excluded 
from the higher pursuits of labor by trades unions. Schools 
for Negroes were inadequately supported, for they received 
only from one fourth to a half of what was expended on 
the schools for the whites. At the same time, too, the ene- 
mies of the race were making strenuous efforts to discourage 
the blacks. Hundreds of persons were making speeches and 
writing books to prove that the race belonged to a criminal 
class for which there was no hope. 


HANDICAPS IN SPITE OF PROGRESS 


Enduring Hostility. The Negroes’ achievements, how- 
ever, did not remove from them the stigma of an inferior 
status. That Negroes thrive rapidly, are anxious to be edu- 
cated, and press forward in spite of handicaps made little 
difference with their traducers. There came a desire for con- 
certed action against the Negro as if he were a menace to 
civilization. This attitude was due somewhat to the work of 
so-called scientists who were trying to prove that Negroes 
are carriers of social diseases. ‘These maladies once worked 
ravages among Negroes because of being new to their sys- 
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tem, and they had not been accustomed to such evils 
long enough to establish an immunity against them. Un- 
educated Negroes who knew little of the laws of health 
fared much worse than the enlightened element. 

Segregation, a New Program Against the Negro. 
Although the Negroes apparently had sufficient handicaps to 
hinder them others had to be added in conformity to the 
exigencies of segregation. Negroes, therefore, were not ad- 
mitted to public places of amusement; they were not al- 
lowed to live in city blocks where white people were in the 
majority, and they were ordered not to purchase farm land 
in sections restricted to white ownership. The pretext for 
taking these steps was that the Negroes have ‘‘a low stand- 
ard of living and are lazy”; whites will not work with the 
blacks or live among them, for the blacks, they asserted, 
lowered wages and depreciated property. 

The depreciation of property among Negroes thus aban- 
doned was a fact. It was not the Negroes causing the loss, 
however; it was the prejudice against them. Those who in 


rage moved out of sections in which Negroes settled and _ 


approved the neglecting of the unsanitary quarters in which 
they were compelled to live were the ones who caused the 
depreciation of property. Although practically all the com- 
mon labor and menial work of the South was done by 
Negroes, they were nevertheless considered lazy by their 
accusers who lived on the labor of the people whos they 
thus maligned. 

Discrimination in Civil Service. Some believed with 


Senator J. B. Foraker that the segregation of the Negroes | 


was stimulated by Theodore Roosevelt’s dishonorable dis- 
missal of the Negro soldiers charged with raiding Browns- 
ville, Texas, in 1906, but never proved to be actually guilty. 


There is little doubt, however, that this stimulus to caste 3 


was aided by the policy of William H. Taft, who in his inau- 
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gural address set forth his policy of not appointing Negroes 
to office where they were not wanted by the others. This 
meant that, with the increasing prejudice against the race, 
no Negroes at all might eventually secure appointments to 
civil positions of usefulness and that their numbers in the 
state militia and the United States army would be dimin- 
ished. 

Public Opinion Unfavorable. Actual laws for segrega- 
tion, however, were not always necessary, for often the same 
end was indirectly reached. Negroes who purchased desir- 
able homes in cities were frequently terrorized from day to 
day by bombs. Having recourse to law did not mean much 
when public opinion was against the race. The Civil Rights 
Act which forbade much of this sort of discrimination had 
long since been declared unconstitutional so far as it under- 
took to forbid citizens of states to do these things. The rest 
of the act was nullified by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1913 with respect to the rights of Negroes 
in federal territory. 

Legal Interpretation an Obstacle. Several other de- 
cisions were favorable to the Negroes. One of these de- 
clared invalid in 1915 state laws imposing the literacy quali- 
fication for voters but exempting from its operation those 
persons whose grandfathers could vote prior to 1866. The 
decision in 1917 setting aside as unconstitutional ordinances 
of various cities endeavoring to segregate Negroes in resi- 
dential districts was also favorable. Another of these deci- 
sions was that which questioned the validity of an Oklahoma 
separate coach law applying to passengers within a state. 
The purpose of this law was to exclude Negroes from sleep- 
ing cars occupied by whites without providing similar accom- 
modations for Negroes. 

Propaganda Organizations for the Negro. The 
grievances of the Negroes, then, were many. The National 
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Association for the Advancement of Colored People, there- 
fore, became active in keeping these before the people. 
These evils were set forth also in 1911 in a memorial by the 
National Independent Political Rights League at its meeting 
in Boston with W. M. Trotter as the moving spirit. These 
bodies prayed Congress to stop disfranchisement and peon- 
age, to pass a Federal ‘‘Anti-Jim Crow” law for inter-state 
passengers, to give Federal aid to education, to enact a 
national anti-lynching bill, and to reinstate the soldiers dis- 
charged for connection with the Brownsville riot in 1906. 

A Deaf Ear Turned. These grievances, however, came 
to the ears of most of the people as sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbals. During these years there were few who dared to 
speak for the Negroes. Men did not care for the stigma of 
being called friends of a despised race. The whole country 
tended to look upon the Negro as an undesirable misfit; and 
this very thought was popularized by the dramatization of 
Thomas Dixon’s Clansman as the “Birth of the Nation.” 
This work exaggerated the mistakes and failures of the 
Negroes as participants in government during the recon- 
struction. “ 

Segregation Extended. The idea of segregation in the 
United States, too, extended wherever Americans had con- 
tact with Negroes abroad. In exercising a sort of protection 
over Cuba this country extended to that quarter discrimina- 
tion against the black race; and the same situation has 
tended to develop as a result of the acquisition of Puerto 
Rico, the control of the Philippines, the construction of the 
Panama Canal, the conquest of helpless Haiti, and the pur- 
chase of the Virgin Islands by the United States. 

Liberia Not a Way of Escape. Although our relations 
with Liberia have grown closer in recent years, that country 
has been spared from the spread of segregation. The situa- 
tion which has invited Americans, however, marks the begin- 
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ning of such woes. Under James S. Payne, president in 
1876, the country did not rapidly recover. .In the adminis- 
tration of Anthony W. Gardiner the hope for the republic 
seemed to be practically lost. England and France were 
slicing away the territory of Liberia largely for debts. Be- 
cause of troubles with some shipwrecked Germans, warships 
of their country bombarded Nana Kru and forced the pay- 
ment of damages. This situation continued through the 
administrations of Hilary R. W. Johnson, Joseph James 
Cheeseman, William D. Coleman and Arthur Barclay from 
1884 to 1896. To secure further relief the Government au- 
thorized in 1906 another British loan of £100,000 through 
the Liberian Development Company to meet the pressing 
obligations and to develop the country. It soon appeared, 
however, that this scheme, backed by Sir Harry H. Johnson, 
was another effort to defraud the Liberian Government and 
encroach upon its territory. 

The Commission to Africa. Upon hearing of the un- 
toward condition of Liberia, the Taft administration sent to 
that country in 1909 a commission of inquiry which made 
definite recommendations-to eradicate the evils affecting 
the country. The United States, they said, should aid Li- 
beria in settling its boundary disputes, in refunding its 
debts, in reforming its finances, and in organizing a defense 
force. They recommended, too, that the United States 
should establish and maintain a research station in Liberia 
and should reopen the question of maintaining there a coal- 
ing station. The commission thereby forestalled the theft 
projected by the Liberian Development Company. 

The Loss of Colonel Charles Young. Colonel Charles 
Young was sent twice to Liberia to reorganize its military 
force in keeping with one of the recommendations, but he 
lost his life in Lagos in the midst of hardships in 1921. The 
Republic of Liberia then turned to the United States Gov- 
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ernment for a loan of $5,000,000. Charles D. B. King, inau- 
gurated President in 1920, spent some time thereafter in the 
United States in the interest of this loan, but it was not 
granted because it was thought that persons in this country 
as well as in Liberia would thereby personally profit. 

Atrocities in the Congo. During these years, however, 
the United States along with other nations did express horror 
for the atrocities in the Belgian Congo perpetrated by the 
agents of Leopold II who ruled that territory as a personal 
possession. The report as to conditions made by the Fed- 
eral Government and by the humanitarian element in Amer- 
ica helped to shame the Belgian Government into reforms 
which removed most of these abuses. Correspondingly 
this effort to improve the condition of Negroes in Africa 
tended to concentrate attention on similar abuses in the 
United States. Persons who during the agitation against 
Belgium became interested in the Negro for the first time 
organized new agencies for the uplift of this element in 
America or connected themselves with those already in op- 
eration in matters of health, economic welfare, education, 
and social uplift. The plight of the Negro at that time 
required this renewed effort. 

Interest in the Negro Waning. As the United States 
developed farther and farther from the Civil War and its 
problems, the public tended similarly to lose interest in the 
Negro. Former white friends of the race gradually passed 
away, and the large immigration of unsympathetic foreign- 
ers who competed as menial laborers with Negro workers 
tended to make the airing of the Negroes’ troubles a thing 
of the past. The other parts of the country began to look 
upon the Negro problem as a matter with which the South 
itself should deal. While conditions as to peonage and 
_ lynching sometimes became deplorable there came very lit- 
tle protest to the contrary except an occasional warning like 
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that of Elihu Root in a speech when he was in the United 
States Senate. For political purposes presidents occasion- 
ally mentioned this oppression in their annual messages to 
Congress without any intention of doing anything about it. 

Some Encouraging Developments. With respect to 
government the tendency was to regard the Negroes as ex- 
cluded from participation in the higher functions of citizen- 


es 
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ship. Negroes could not easily be elected to positions in the 
states, and the Federal Government did not appoint many 
of them to office. Yet in spite of much protest William H. 
Taft appointed William H. Lewis as Assistant United States 
Attorney-General; and Woodrow Wilson reappointed Rob- 
ert H. Terrell as judge in the municipal court in the District 
of Columbia, where he had already creditably served a 
number of years. These few exceptions merely established 
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the rule which has worked disastrously to the aspiring 
Negro. 

The Negro Still in Politics. In a limited way, how- 
ever, the Negroes tended to return to politics in certain 
states. The old politicians who once figured conspicuously 
in party affairs had lost their influence. Negroes began to 
clamor not for office, but for issues. They desired to know 
what candidates had done, or would pledge themselves to do 
for equality and justice regardless of race or color. In the 
border states and in the North, therefore, it became difficult 
to determine beforehand how the Negro would vote. Rec- 
ognizing this wise use of power by Negro voters, citizens 
have elected meritorious men of color to the state legislatures 
in Massachusetts, New York, Missouri, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Voters 
have also chosen deserving Negroes to represent them in the 
municipal councils in New York City, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
and Chicago. The unusual migration of Negro voters to the 
North in recent years, moreover, brought home to the public 
the possibility of electing Negroes to Congress in certain 
urban centers of the North. Two such representatives, 
Oscar De Priest and Arthur W. Mitchell, have been elected 
from Illinois, the former a Republican and the latter a 
Democrat. 

The South to the Rescue. Probably the most encour- 
aging efforts in behalf of the Negroes during these years was 
that of thinking white men and women of the South. ‘These 
were educated persons of vision, students of history and gov- 
ernment sufficiently informed to realize that the repression 
of the Negro was merely developing an evil which in the 
future would react most unfavorably on the white man him- 
self. They appealed to the South, entreating the races to 
reason together. The whites openly confessed that the cus- 
-tomary methods of violence had failed. The South was han- 
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dicapping itself by impoverishing the Negro and preventing 
_ his mental and moral development. As long as the Negroes 
were forced to be illiterate, poverty-stricken, and diseased 
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so long would the South be held back. These leaders of the 
new thought in the South had begun to appreciate the force 
of Booker T. Washington’s wisdom when he said, “You 
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cannot hold a man down in the ditch without staying in the 
ditch with him.” 

Interracial Cooperation Organized. ‘This proposal for 
racial cooperation took form under the Southern Sociological 
Congress founded by Mrs. Anne Russell Cole and inaugu- 
rated at Nashville in 1912 by Governor Ben W. Hooper of 
Tennessee. To study the question properly this body ap- 
pointed a committee on Race Problems and organized a Uni- 
versity Commission on Race Questions. Appealing to college 
trained men to influence public opinion in favor of these 
things, they did some good in convincing the better element 
of the South that the lynching of Negroes brutalizes the 
white man and that the mentally undeveloped laborer is an 
economic handicap to the nation. 


Projects and Problems 


1. Taking up the statistics on lynching, do you find the greater 
number of cases before or after the emancipation of the race in 1865? 
Account for this. 

2. It is often said that the Negro will not work. Give the argu- 
ment for and against this statement. 

3. Compare peonage with slavery. Tenancy with ownership. 

4. Explain credit, mortgage, rent, lien, and share cropper. 

5. Mention the various experiments which Negroes have made to 
improve their condition. 

6. Debate the question as to whether it was wise for the Negro 
to flee from the South in 1879. : 

7. Some persons have referred to the first fifty years after 1865 
as the “dark age” through which the South passed. Do you so con- 
sider it? . 

8. Who or what were the following: “Pap” Singleton, Mapimi, 
resumption of specie payment, the Greenback party, and tariff for 
revenue only? ? 

9. Explain the panic of 1873 and that of 1893. Distinguish be-— 
tween panic and depression. 

10. Connect with the year 1895 all important events which you 
can. 

11. Take a poll of your class and note the various ways in which 
_ they plan to make a living and state what you think of their chances 
for success. 
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12. A distinguished economist in the United States says that there 
are too many people in the world. Debate this question. 

13. Point out the various ways in which the Negroes have shown 
improvement and at the same time note also the avenues in which 
they have not achieved much. 

14. It is said that the Negroes have not had time to do any more 
than they have, but have they not had all of the time which there has 
been? The Negro race is as old as any other race. Discuss this 
question. 

15. Mention five outstanding Negro physicians, five musicians, five 
inventors, five educators, five authors, and five business men developed 
in this country before 1900. 

16. It is said that Negroes are more spiritual than mental, that 
they enjoy the emotional side of life rather than the practical. Give all 
the facts you can to prove or refute this statement. 

17. Compare Henry O. Tanner with other Americans in his field. 

18. Compare Paul Laurence Dunbar with his predecessors in his 
race. Find his parallel among the poets of other races or nations. 

19. Is the Negro undesirable in this country because he does not 
make sufficient progress or because he makes more progress than some 
would like to see him make? 

20. It is said that Negroes are carriers of. diseases. They are con- 
sidered neglectful of the health of the community and therefore a 
menace to the communities in which they live. Discuss this. 

21. Some persons have said that Negroes are lazy and will not 
work. Debate this question. 

22. Explain in detail the Civil Rights Act. 

23. Compare the citizenship of the United States with that of a 
state. 

24. Distinguish between a citizen and a voter. A citizen and a 
subject. 

25. Make a list of all propaganda organizations which have been 
interested especially in the Negro. 

26. Mention all acquisitions of territory by the United States in 
which the Negro has been especially concerned. 

27. Write a resumé of the history of Liberia. 

28. Account for the fact that during the recent years of struggle 
the interest of people in the Negro has grown less and less. 

29. Make a list of friends and agencies promoting especially the 
education of the Negro. 
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CHAPTER IX 
MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR 


Enduring Oppression. The increasing persecution of 
the Negro seemed to reach a peak when most of the great 
powers plunged into a World War which finally involved the 
United States. The immediate cause was that the heir- 
presumptive to the Austro-Hungarian throne was shot at 
Serajevo June 28, 1914. Holding Serbia responsible for this 
crime, the Austrian government sent that country an ulti- 
matum demanding the punishment of the officials according 
to the satisfaction of a court in which Austria would be 
represented. This Serbia refused to do. The situation was 
further complicated by Russia’s stand for Serbia and by 
Germany’s support of Austria in upholding demands of that 
country in the interest of monarchy in general. England, 
France, and Italy recommended that the matter be adjusted 
by arbitration; but Germany, construing the mobilization of 
the Russian army as a hostile act against her, retaliated with 
an actual declaration of war on Russia the first of August 
and on France two days later. England, sympathizing with 
France, entered the war against Germany. When Germany 
showed such disregard of her treaty obligations as to invade 
Belgium, a neutral country, she lost the sympathy of both 
- European and American countries; and most of these finally 
joined the Allies to curb the power of the Hohenzollerns. 

Supplying the Combatants. In war the chief problem 
is to obtain food and munitions, for the combatants are often 


too busy to produce these and must appeal to neutral coun- 
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tries. Having control of the high seas, the Allies fighting 
Germany and Austria sent to the United States for these 
necessities which were abundantly supplied. Inasmuch as 
the supplies thus sent to the combatants against Germany 
prolonged the war, however, that country began to destroy 
our ships carrying food and munitions; and numbers of citi-- 
zens of this country thus engaged lost their lives. Most of 
the people of the United States sympathized with Serbia and 
its supporters, but did not feel that the situation justified 
interference on our part. As the United States was the only 
wealthy country not then involved, the industrial centers 
entered upon an unprecedented period of prosperity in be- 
coming the source of supply for almost everything needed 
by the warring nations. 

Loss of Immigration a Help to the Negro. It was 
significant at this time that immigration was cut off by the 
war, and labor in the United States soon proved to be inade- 
quate to supply the demand at industrial centers. Cities in 
the North and East, then, began to bid for Negro labor in 
' the South. Those Negroes who first ventured North to find 
employment wrote back for their friends; and labor agents 
were sent for that purpose wherever men were available. 
The Mississippi Valley proved to be the most favorable sec- 
tion because of the inundations of that stream and the dep- 
redations of the boll weevil. The people had lost their crops 
and needed something to do. In former years they had suf- 
fered in various ways, but did not move for lack of an invit- 
ing field. Now that they had the chance to make a better 
living they willingly went to the other parts. 

In the North the Negroes were not socially restricted as 
in the South. On account of close competition with the rad- 
ical white laboring element, however, troubles soon followed. 
At Chester, Youngstown, and East St. Louis whites engen- 
dered riots in trying to eliminate competition with Negro 
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labor. These outbreaks, of course, justified the predictions 
of southern employers that the Negroes would not be wel- 
come in the North and encouraged certain seriously thinking 
Negroes in asserting that the prosperity of the Negro in the 
industrial centers was merely temporary. 

Negro Labor Nevertheless a Factor. Inasmuch as 
the Negroes supplied the only sort of labor the South could 
use in its own way of doing things, the exodus was considered 
a calamity. Moral suasion was then used to impede the 
movement. Labor agents were handicapped by the require- 
ment of a high licence. Next they were prohibited from in- 
ducing Negroes to leave, and finally they were forced out of 
the South. Ruffians drove migrating Negroes from railway 
stations, from trains, and imprisoned them on false charges 
to prevent their departure. The movement, however, was not 
checked until the wave of high wages reached the South and 
offered some of the economic advantages sought elsewhere. 

Negroes Drawn with the Country into Foreign War. 
The Negro came to the foreground again when the United 
States finally had to enter the conflict to protect its own 
interests and declared itself in 1917 as recognizing the ex-— 
istence of a state of war between this country and Germany. 
German spies had long been abroad trying to influence 
Negroes in their behalf; and millions in this country, be- 
cause of their German descent, felt bitter toward the United 
States for going to the aid of the Allies. The majority of the 
Negroes of this country, however, showed that they love 
their native scil and will readily die, if necessary, to defend 
it, although they do not love their oppressors. Negroes, | 
then, were ainong the first volunteers for the overseas expe- 
dition. 

Opposition to the Negro as a Fighter. In this as in 
previous international conflicts, however, narrow-minded © 
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{ersons thought of excluding Negroes from the war. When 
Negroes were finally called as a result of reaching an extrem- 
ity the Federal Government endeavored to restrict them in 
the service. They had to register under methods of discrim- 
ination, that they might not be confused with the whites. 
No provision in the beginning was made for training Negro 
officers, and certain Congressmen urged that all Negroes be 
confined to stevedore regiments. As a matter of fact not 
less than three-fourths of the 200,000 of the Negroes sent to 
France were thus reduced in status. One-tenth of the popu- 
lation of the nation was compelled to supply three-fourths of 
the labor of the expeditionary force. They were commanded, 
moreover, mainly by illiterate, prejudiced white men who 
subjected them to the worst of hardships. 

Training Negroes as Officers. Since the life of pri- 
vates in the army offered little hope to the thousands of 
well-educated Negroes, a few friends of the race began a 
campaign for a special officers’ training camp. The time was 
opportune to press this point, for everybody was asked to 
sacrifice all he had and to induce other citizens to respond 
accordingly. The United States Government had to mani- 
fest at least some semblance of fair play in considering this 
proposal. After some hesitation the administration decided 
to establish at Fort Des Moines a camp for Negro officers. 
Six hundred and seventy-five of the twelve hundred accepted 
at the camp were trained and commissioned. 

The Negro as an officer, however, was not desired. The 
training of them had been permitted in order to secure the 
loyalty of the race. Colonel Young, a West Point graduate 
of long experience in the army, was soon retired because of 
so-called high blood pressure when in a time of rapid promo- 
. tion it seemed likely that he would rise too high. To bring 
others to their aid in spreading race prejudice throughout 
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France the Americans had issued, August 7, 1918, through a 
French mission from General Pershing’s headquarters, cer- 
tain Secret Information concerning Black American Troops. 
Negroes in general were maligned as undesirables frequently 
given to outrages and therefore should not be accepted as 
social equals. Then followed the campaign to discredit and 
force Negro officers out of the army. Against them were 
filed the grave complaints of desertion and cowardice, al- 
though at the same time 
Negro soldiers were praised 
for their unusual bravery. 
White Officers to the 
Contrary. While white of- 
ficers of superior rank were 
persistently trying to weed 
out the Negro officers on the 
grounds of their inefficiency, 
however, the French, with 
whom some of the Negro 
officers and troops were 
brigaded, had nothing but 
CoLONEL CHARLES YOUNG words of praise for their 
gallantry. An investigation 
by Newton D. Baker, the Secretary of War, showed that 
the Negro officers were not to be blamed for the errors and 


shortcomings imputed to them, and he exonerated all the 


accused. He took occasion also to laud these and other 
Negro officers and soldiers for their valor and patriotism 
manifested during the trying conflict. 

The evil-minded Americans, moreover, failed to bring the 
French around to their way of looking at the Negro; and the 
Negroes, in appreciation for the democracy of France as they 
saw it and felt it, willingly sacrificed their lives to save that 


_ humane people. In Champagne, in the Argonne Forest and 
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at Metz, the Negro soldiers made an unflinching stand 
before the enemy. They showed eagerness to engage in the 
conflict, and noble, daring endurance in the heat of the bat- 
tle. Scores of Negroes in these engagements acquitted them- 
selves with honor. Two of them, Roberts and Johnson of the 
New York Fifteenth, returned as heroes decorated by France 
for their bravery in action and their victory over Germans 
by whom they were greatly outnumbered. 

Troubles Following War. The war ended, and its 
aftermath brought other perplexing problems. To keep the 
Negroes fearful of the whites certain of this class tried to 
intimidate them on their return home. Hostile newspapers 


_ indicated that demands for equality like that experienced by 


Negroes in France would be firmly met with opposition typi- 
cal of the Ku Klux Klan. This hooded order was revived for 
this and other purposes. The Negro soldiers returning to 
the land of terror, therefore, were objects of contempt. The 


| very uniform on a Negro was sufficient to the prejudiced 


man to show his attitude of hostility. 

Riots and Massacres. Outbreaks, therefore, frequently 
followed this increasing bitterness. On the 19th of July, 
1919, Negroes were beaten along the streets in Washington, 


ied. C. On Sunday, the following day, men on leave from the 


United States Army and Navy, supported by civilians, had 
effected a better organization to carry out their purposes. 
They formed a mob which took over the city. Negroes were 
pulled from vehicles and street cars and beaten into uncon- 


sciousness. The next two days, however, the Negroes struck 


back with telling effect. Whereas the whites wounded about 
300 Negroes Sunday night when they were not expecting 
the attack, the casualty list of Monday night showed two 
Negroes and four whites killed and a much larger number of 


_ whites than Negroes wounded. 
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In Chicago and Elsewhere. A much more disastrous | 
riot broke out in Chicago a few weeks later. Negro migrants 
moving into residential districts in that industrial center 
incensed the whites. The immediate cause was a clash at a 
bathing beach, but there had already been much bombing of | 
recently purchased Negro homes in that city. The Negroes, | 
however, showed by the number of whites killed the same | 
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tendency of the Washington Negroes to retaliate when at-_ 
tacked by cowards. The casualties ran high on both sides, 
and it was only by the cooperation of the best element of the | 
two races that the mob was brought under control. Riots of | 
a similar order but on a smaller scale broke out at several | 
of the industrial centers like Youngstown, Ohio; East St. | 
Louis, Illinois; and Chester, Pennsylvania. | 
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THE NEGRO AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Rising in the Wage Scale of Industry. During the 
years following the upheaval of the World War some Negroes 
have found ground for hope in the general movement of the 
masses to readjust the social order on the basis of the equal- 
ity of the poor with the rich. The laboring man feels that he 
has come into his own in forcing his employer to pay high 
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wages. The voter has tended to become independent in 
breaking away from the older parties or in voting first for 
the one and then for the other candidate who shows the more 
progressive tendencies. The representative government of 
the past is regarded today as having become aristocratic, 
and there has arisen a demand for leaders of radically demo- 
cratic tendencies. Still others clamor for a progressive lead- 
ership often referred to as socialistic. The Single Taxers, 
the Socialists, and the Communists have been active even 
among Negroes. 
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The Poor Whites and the Negroes. This social up- 
heaval has expressed itself politically even in the South in 
the rise of the poor white man. Under the leadership of men 
like James K. Vardaman, Benjamin Tillman, and Cole 
Blease, the uplanders have asserted themselves. The new 
southern leaders, however, have no sympathy for the 
Negroes. They have deprived the blacks of their civil and 
political rights and even of some economic opportunities. 
Being more interested in the perpetuation of caste than in 
liberty they have not permitted the radically democratic 
movements to invade that section. It would be impossible 
to have radical democracy without giving the Negroes a 
larger share of social and political privileges. The rank and 
file of the people have hesitated to recognize the Negro, and 
they are still trying to decide how large a share of social 
justice, how much of the world-wide democracy, the Negro 
should enjoy. Huey Long was in doubt about this. 

The Negro not Radical. .The Negro, however, has 
tried to avoid radicals. His strongest claim for social justice 
is rightly based on his work as a conservative and construc- 
tive force in the nation. Negroes have been compelled to » 
defend themselves in race riots as in Houston, Elaine, Knox- 
ville, and Tulsa, but they are still trying to be loyal to the 
land of their persecution. Numbers of Negro leaders, how- 
ever, are being won to the revolutionary program of radical 
circles developed in the cities. As a result of the exhaustion 
' of the supply of arable land which, in offering unusual oppor- 
tunities in the West, once worked as a safety valve for our 
social order, radicalism has increased. Instead of going 
West labor now faces capital in a contest in the cities in a 
restricted area, and each one is bestirring itself to protect its 
interests. 

The Effect of the Migration. The migration of a large 
- number of Negroes to northern cities, however, has tended | 
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in another sense away from radicalism. Wherever Negroes 
are numerous enough to impress themselves upon the com- 
munity, disturbing race prejudice develops. Separate schools 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Indianapolis, and 
Chicago have followed in recent years. Where special laws 
have not been enacted public opinion accomplishes the same. 
There is a common understanding among realtors in the 
North to restrict Negroes to certain parts of the cities, and 
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race prejudice there has become much more volcanic at times 
than it is in certain sections of the South. Under the cir- 
cumstances the cooperation of the races has diminished, and 
interracial groups have had to organize to remedy the sit- 
uation. 

Earning a Living in the North. The most difficult 
problem of the Negroes in the North has been that of earning 
a living. The reason is that the employment of Negroes in 
higher pursuits has been opposed by the trades unions. Per- 
sistent but unsuccessful efforts have been made to change 
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this attitude. Several years ago the American Federation of 
Labor declared that its purpose was for the organization of 
all working people without regard to class, race, religion, 
or politics. This, however, was largely diplomacy inasmuch 
as local unions have no such favorable attitude; but a change 
of policy was noted during the World War. The dearth of 
labor at that time gave the Negroes such an opportunity for 
independent action that trades unions sometimes admitted 
Negroes, at least in name, but by certain excuses and evasions 
thereafter the local unions prevented their employment in 
the higher pursuits. 

Negro Labor Unions. A number of Negroes here and 
there have established special unions to fight their own bat- 
tles. During the World War Negroes organized in New 
York a Negro labor union mainly intended to find employ- 
ment. In the Southwest, they launched the Inter-State 
Association of Negro Trainmen of America to perfect the 
union of all unorganized railway employees of African 
blood. Recently an effort has been made to effect the estab- 
lishment of a national body which will be for the Negroes 


just what the American Federation of Labor has been for * 


the whites. 

Inadequate Facilities. Negroes have sought also to 
better their condition by improvements in the situations in 
which they now find themselves. They have complained of 
the poor railroad accommodations, inadequate school facili- 
ties, and the dearth of recreational opportunities. The com- 
plainants contend that it is poor logic to insist that they must 
be denied certain privileges because of their undeveloped 
state and at the same time be refused those opportunities for 
improvement necessary to make themselves worthy of the 
privileges which they are denied. 

Reactionaries Active. In spite of these efforts of Ne- 
_ groes to rise above obstacles, however, the reactionaries have 
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spoken out more boldly than ever for a more radical segrega- 
tion of the race to prevent miscegenation. It is believed that 
if you elevate Negroes to positions of importance, it will be 
only a matter of a few generations before they will be suffi- 
ciently attractive to white persons to promote the inter- 
marriage of the races. There has been, therefore, among the 
prejudiced who have endeavored to fall in line with the radi- 
cal democratic and social movement, a tendency to accept 
the program only so far as it does not include the Negroes. 

Unscientific “Scholarship.” To justify this effort to 
prevent race admixture have come forward recent writers 
producing books to prove by psychology and ethnology that 
the Negro is a sort of inferior to other races. They disregard 
the contention of the best scientists that no race is essentially 
inferior to any other race and that differences in progress 
have resulted mainly from varying opportunities and en- 
vironments. Some in degrading scholarship have made psy- 
chological measurements of various types of humanity with 
a view to proving that the Negro is mentally weaker than 
other peoples. Others have compiled meaningless data on 
crime and have written the history of the countries outside 
of Africa to prove that the Negroes in Africa are inferior to 
races without. } 

The Negro States His Own Case. To set forth in 
scientific form the actual facts about the Negro, Carter G. 
Woodson, with four others among those whom he invited to 
participate, organized the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in Chicago in 1915, hoping to save 
and publish the records of the Negro, that the race may not 
become a negligible factor in the thought of the world. The 
work of this organization is to collect sociological and his- 
torical data, to publish books on Negro life and history, to 
promote studies in this field through schools and clubs with 
a view to bringing about harmony between the races by 
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interpreting the one to the other. For a generation the 
Association has published The Journal of Negro History, a 
quarterly scientific magazine which now circulates through- 
out the civilized world as a help to enterprising students and 
investigators. It has published also numerous scientific 
works bearing on all phases of the Negro; and these, used 
in clubs and schools, have done much to soften the attitude 
toward the race. 

Mob Action Decried. The thinking people of the 
South have thereby been aroused. They are appealing to 
the churches and the civic organizations for a square deal 
for the Negro. As Abraham Lincoln predicted in 1830 the 
mob spirit once encouraged has resulted in the lynching of 
innocent people, and the very foundation upon which govern- 
ment rests has been shaken. Numerous persons are crying 
out for the observance of the law whereas a few years ago 
the same people winked at its violation. Liberal-minded citi- 
zens of both races are cooperating in organizations to make 
it possible for the two to live together for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. The tone of the radical press 
has been softened. Newspapers are becoming less inclined 
to play up in bright headlines the crimes of Negroes while 
suppressing those of whites. 


. COURAGEOUS EFFORTS 


Driven to Self-Help. Recently a few Negroes have 
learned to make some attempt to solve their own problems 
instead of appealing to others. The organized effort of the 
revived Ku Klux Klan has convinced Negroes that such 
movements must be counteracted by similar means. The 
disorderly elements arrayed against the Negroes having be- 
come bold, the law-abiding whites realize how unfortunate 
we would be, if Negroes in their turn began to strike back 
with equal force. This thought has given further stimulus 
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to the interracial movement which made some progress be- 
fore the World War. The best whites of the country now 
boldly say that improvement of the situation can come only 
from allaying antagonisms and promoting toleration. 

Negro Organizations. These improvements have been 
due not altogether to interracial agencies. The Negro pulpit 
and press and especially the National Equal Rights League 


GATHERING FROM THE GARDEN 


= 


and National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People made a large contribution to this result. By publicity 
and agitation directed by W. M. Trotter and W. E. B. Du 
Bois, these forces did much to stimulate backward parts to 
action by making them feel ashamed of themselves and by 
urging legislatures to pass laws proscribing mob violence. 
These propaganda organizations decidedly accelerated re- 
form in reminding the public that from 1885 to 1918 as 
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many as 3,224 persons were lynched in the United States, 
and that 702 of these were white persons. 

The Press Effective. Without the aid of the Negro 
press, too, this change in public sentiment could not have 
been effected. Negro newspapers as such had contrived to 
exist from time immemorial, but during the social and eco- 
nomic upheaval after the World War they entered upon a 
new era. Negro news- 
papers found a virgin field 
in restricting themselves 
mainly to matters in which 
Negroes are interested, but 
in which the whites had no 
concern and, therefore, not 
mentioned in the regular 
dailies. As a result of the 
race consciousness awak- 
ened during the World 
War, too, the Negro press 
developed by leaps and 
bounds into a tremendous 
factor in molding public 
opinion among all people. 

Cooperation in Working out a New Program. This 
increasing power of the Negro press tended to bring into 
cooperation Jarge numbers of Negroes who began to devise 
means to extricate themselves from their present difficulties. 
The Negroes did not all agree as to terms, for some advo- 
cated radical measures instead of moral suasion while others, 
tired of social repression, urged emigration. This combina- 
tion of circumstances made possible the career of Marcus 
Garvey who undertook international trade with Negro coun- 
tries and advocated the Back-to-Africa movement. Garvey’s 
idea of transplanting Negroes to Africa seemed Utopian, but 
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in spite of his methods, unsound economics, and unwise pol- 
itics Garvey made himself one of the noted characters of his 
time in attracting a larger personal following than any Negro 
in the Western Hemisphere. To get rid of him the United 
States Government convicted him on the technical charge of 
the misuse of the mails, and after incarceration deported 
him as an undesirable alien, but this merely made him a hero. 

The African Movement. To most practically minded 
people the Garvey movement made a more successful appeal 
than the Pan-African idea advanced by Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois. By academic discussion and agitation the latter hoped 
to “establish some common meeting ground and unity of 

thought among the Negro people of the whole world.” This 
body, starting in 1917, found limited support among Negroes 
in the United States, the West Indies, and Europe. The only 
known program was that of holding biennial meetings which 
proved so ineffective that the loosely connected association 
of protesting elements has ceased to function altogether. 
One reason for thus coming to an early end was that the 
militant program required by the Negroes in the United 
States is not suitable for Negroes in countries where the op- 
pression of the race is less in evidence. 

Hostility Nevertheless a Problem. While the Ne- 
groes have been redoubling their efforts for deliverance from 
their enemies they have not been inactive along other lines. 
They readily see that such a process is slow since only a 
small number of citizens have changed their attitude on 
racial matters in recent years. Other laws have been passed 
that Negroes may be further proscribed. Social repression 
has been increased by personal methods. _Negroes who 
believe in equality and justice for all have been dismissed 
from positions, refused the cooperation of whites in busi- 
ness and denied loans to buy desirable property. This. 
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has compelled Negroes to establish financial institutions of 
their own and to use them to stimulate business enterprises. 
For lack of experience, however, many of these have failed 
to meet the test of the economic crisis. 

Intellectual Progress. Negroes, too, have struggled 
upward in aesthetic, literary and scientific lines in spite of 
discouragement. Prominent in music have been Florence 
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Cole-Talbert, Lillian Evanti, Marian Anderson, Hazel Har- 
rison and Roland Hayes. On the stage have been acclaimed 
Egbert Austin Williams, Charles S. Gilpin, and Paul Robe- 
son. Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, Claude McKay 
and Sterling A. Brown have been adjudged creditable poets. 
Distinction in biology has been attained by Dr. C. H. Turner 
and Dr. E. E, Just. George Washington Carver, as head 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Tuskegee, has 
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been proclaimed as a world character because of his achieve- 
ments in the chemistry of agriculture. He has produced 
more than a hundred products from the sweet potato, a 
hundred and fifty from the peanut, sixty from the pecan, 
and useful dyes from clay of southern soils. 
Philanthropists Give Assistance. To encourage the 
Negro in these fields sustained aid has been given by various 
philanthropists and boards. The General Education Board 
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has appropriated for the education of Negroes in schools and 
colleges in the United States about $20,000,000 during the 
_ past thirty years. Medical education at Meharry Medical 
College in Nashville, Tennessee, and at Howard University 
in Washington, D. C., has thereby been aided. The General 
Education Board has stimulated education also by grants to © 
the work in the rural districts promoted by the Jeanes and 
Slater Funds. In recent years these two boards have done 
much for instruction in practical education in rural districts 
and the supervision of this effort. 
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Julius Rosenwald Rural School Program. In the 
rural education of the Negroes, however, the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund has been a most important factor. This founda- 
tion has been interested in building schoolhouses on the con- 
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dition of getting the assistance of the state governments and 
Negroes themselves. In this way they have built 5,357 
schools in Alabama, North Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, 


Louisiana, Tennessee, Virginia, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
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Georgia, Missouri, Kentucky, Texas, Maryland, and Okla- 
homa. These houses vary in size from the one-teacher struc- 
ture to that of sixteen. Up to July 1, 1935, the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund had contributed $4.364,869 for this purpose, the 
Negroes $4,725,871, whites $1,211,975, and public school 
authorities $18,105,805, a total investment of $28,408,520. 
With similar interests R. S. Dupont has all but revolutionized 
Negro education in Delaware by a grant of a million dollars 
which has been used to improve Negro rural schools in that 
state. 


Projects and Problems 


1. Outline the causes of the migration of the Negroes in 1916- 
1918. 

2. If you had been a minister in charge of a large Negro church 
in the country near Memphis in 1916 and the majority of the mem- 
bers were planning to move to an industrial center to work in the 
factories what advice would you have given them? 

3. Debate the question that the Negro officer was a failure during 
the World War. 

4. Draw up a dramatization of the heroism of Johnson and 
Roberts. 

5. Sketch the career of Colonel Charles Young. 

6. Account for the racial disturbances which followed the war. 

7. Some persons say that the World War did not settle anything; 
but, on the contrary, it unsettled everything. Debate this question. 

8. Woodrow Wilson said that we were fighting to make the world 
safe for democracy. Did we succeed in so doing? | 

9. The American Federation of Labor has said some encouraging 
things about organizing Negro labor and admitting Negro workmen 
to trades unions. How far has this been carried out? Do Negroes 
find it easier now to work at trades than they did years ago? Ex- 
actly where does the possibility for change in attitude rest? 

10. What do we mean when we say that poor whites have come to 
power? Who were the leaders who brought them into their own? 
Are these poor whites radically democratic or race-conscious? 

11. Not long ago some one referred to the use of tests and meas- 
urements to determine racial capacity as a degradation of psychology. 
Do you agree or disagree in this case? Has any one devised a means 
to determine mental capacity? 

12. Some have said that the world has undergone so much race 
admixture that there can be no such thing in science as race. It is 
_ said that we use racial terms to designate aggregates of people who 
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may have one or two things in common but really make up a hetero- 
geneous mass of individuals. Discuss this question. 

13. In the study of the Negro some have insisted that we begin 
with Africa. Why should we? The Negroes of this country, it is 
said, do not retain today anything their ancestors brought from Africa, 
not even their temperament. Debate this question. 

14. Some have said that the Negroes in the United States have an 
appreciation for Christianity which others cannot acquire because 
Christianity is an Oriental religion and the Negro has the Oriental 
mind with which to understand it. Debate this question. 

15. Mention the outstanding Negro newspapers of today. 

16. Compare the Back-to-Africa movement with the program of 
the American Colonization Society. Compare it with the Pan-African 
idea. 

17. In certain fields the Negroes have not done so well. Explain 
why. Must the Negro be excused because he has met with hostility 
or censured because he has not triumphed over it? 

18. Certain governments often pay Negro employees less than they 
pay others, and the excuse is that the Negroes do not pay much tax. 
Since others, paying practically all the taxes collected need high 
_ salaries, and both cannot be thus paid, the ‘“‘non-taxpaying element” 
should not expect equal compensation. Debate this theory. 

19. Write an account of the Julius Rosenwald rural school con- 
struction program. Compare this effort with other educational en- 
deavors since the emancipation of the race. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE NEGRO AN INTERNATIONAL FACTOR 


IN THE WEST INDIES 


A World Power. Since the rise of the United States as 
a world power, especially as the result of the acquisition of 
foreign territory during the Spanish American War, the 
Negro in the United States has ceased to be merely a na- 
tional figure. The Negro could not have been localized in 
this country thereafter even if he had desired so to be. 
Intervention in Cuba, the building of the Panama Canal, 
the conquest of Haiti, the purchase of the Virgin Islands, 
interference in Liberian affairs, participation in the World 
War, and the stimulus to the sojourn of American Negroes 
abroad have brought the United States face to face with new 
aspects of the so-called race problem. In spite of the char- 
acteristic way of “settling forever” the matter of subordi- 
nating Negroes in the United States this element has been 
an ever present difficulty in foreign affairs both social and 
economic. To avoid contact with Negroes abroad certain 
Americans have undertaken the indoctrination of foreigners 
in the philosophy of racial proscription, and in one or two 
quarters the effort has been very successful. 

Spread of Race Hate. Race hate and social distinctions 
based on color, moreover, have followed the citizens of the 
United States wherever they have settled. These evils have 
developed in Cuba a seething volcano which has undergone 
several eruptions of a political and economic aspect but 
fundamentally of racial origin. Cubans as a majority have 
refused to be content with the ‘‘pro-racial’’ method of ad- 
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ministering affairs on that island as has been the custom 
from time immemorial along the Atlantic. The Cuban idea 
of liberty has not been so easily harmonized with that re- 
stricted to a particular race. Less expression of this feeling 
has been manifested among the more directly controlled 
Negroes in Puerto Rico, but their attitude is essentially that 
of the blacks in Cuba. This sphere of United States influ- 
ence is gradually yielding to racial antipathy and assumes 
from year to year more and more of the aspect of our back- 
ward states. 

The Panama Canal. The building of the Panama Canal, 
although carried out by the United States Government with- 
out any thought of the Negro, nevertheless, brought before 
that country that same ghost which would not down. In 
the first place, Negro labor drawn from the West Indies, 
the best supply of this demand available, proved to be very 
troublesome. These Negroes, recruited from foreign shores, 
had never received the high wages paid in the United States; 
and, on the other hand, they had never encountered the driv- 
ing methods in our country. Race discrimination enforced 
by the agents of the United States as guardians of the law 
presented another undesirable feature. Brought into con- 
tact with these fastidious Americans, these West Indians 
learned by experience exactly what treatment their fellows 
in black on the continent had experienced; and at the same 
time the representatives of the United States received their 
first knowledge of the status of the West Indian Negro who 
had the advantage of having been freed almost two genera- 
tions earlier than their own black constituents. 

An International Matter. In the readjustment of exact- 
ing here or yielding there, however, both whites and blacks 
thus concerned learned to look upon this problem as a uni- 
versal rather than a national matter. Both lost and both 
won. The United States became more of a world power, 
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and the West Indies ceased to be a far-off place from which 
the United States occasionally received a few immigrants 
seeking to better their condition by transplantation. Giving 
more thought to their brethren on the islands to the south, 
moreover, the Negroes of the United States desisted from 
slurring at these immigrants as a maladjusted element in 
this country. In taking stock of their achievements on these 
new shores their former critics became convinced that with- 
out the large contribution of the West Indians to the up- 
building of this continent our story would be a much less 
interesting narrative. 

Haiti Humiliated. Likewise was the result of the “con- 
quest” of Haiti an internationalizing force. Internal affairs 
growing worse there and involving that republic in foreign 
complications which might have invited aggression by some 
nation unfriendly to the United States in the Canal Zone 
planted in Haiti our flag as the banner of conquest at the 
very time that we were advocating in other quarters the 
“self-determinism” of small nations. Here again the West 
Indies supplied the United States with something not hith- 
erto encountered. This new invasion brought not only con- 
tact with black people who had been free longer than their 
brethren living along the Atlantic but with a Latin element 
developed under French influence—with a people different 
from Negroes of Spanish countries and still more removed 
from the type under domination in the United States. 

Unsympathetic Rulers. The usual United States meth- 
ods resorted to in dealing with subordinated peoples else- 
where were applied in Haiti. And this policy was rigidly 
carried out by unsympathetic marines who brought the 
country under control by their superior force. These agents 
forced a truncated puppet-like legislature to change the con- 
stitution and laws making Haiti independent and subjected 
the island to the domination of a New York financial insti- 
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tution. In this helpless state no efforts for freedom could 
find a successful issue, but silent and even open protest 
convinced the United States Government that martial law 
cannot be depended upon to control one race any longer 
than another. Changes in rigorous methods had to be made, 
the personnel in charge had to be changed from that of the 
slave-driving to more humanitarian agents, and some procla- 
mation as to the ultimate freedom of the people had to be 
issued as it has been necessary in the case of the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Virgin Islands. The purchase of the Virgin Islands 
to extend further the jurisdiction of the United States was 
equally significant. In order to make the West Indies the 
Greater Canal Zone the acquisition of this area in 1917 was 
timely. But ninety-five per cent of these people are black. 
Under the Danish, moreover, they had been accustomed to 
more freedom than had been the Negroes of the United 
States. These islanders, however, in spite of our reputation 
to the contrary, expected from the United States much more 
than they received. If they had any dream of enlarging the 
domain of individual liberty that ideal was soon shattered, 
by our policy to the contrary. Further disappointment 
came in the economic crisis which ensued when their all but 
one paying occupation, the manufacture of rum, was de- 
stroyed by the national prohibition act of the United States. 

An Economic Crisis. The proposal to revive the manu- 
facture and the sale of rum in the Virgin Islands did not 
_ make a strong appeal to the Negroes of the United States. 
While the black element of the American population may 
have a proportionate share of the intemperate, the Negroes - 
who have attained leadership in practically all spheres have 
been influenced too much by the Protestant, Puritanic ad- 
herents to temperance to contemplate stimulating that traffic 
to help those impoverished natives. It has been suggested 
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that the Virgin Islands in their natural beauty should be 
developed as a winter resort, but this thought to the rich has 
little chance to move the Negroes of the United States who 
are generally poor; and there is not much that they can do 
to convince others to this effect. The natives have been 
reduced to penury, and efforts of agencies for religious and 
educational advancement have had to be postponed for en- 
deavors to relieve the poverty-stricken islanders. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America. Proceeding beyond the sphere of the 
West Indies, dissatisfied Negroes have touched Latin Amer- 
ica. By their own excursions into those parts and the visits 
of sympathetic whites to that area these seekers of new 
homes have learned much about favorable conditions in that 
atmosphere of real freedom. Brazil has been thought of as 
especially desirable. A few Negroes have had sufficient 
funds to make exploratory tours to those parts, but certain 
citizens supposedly sympathetic with the Negroes have not 
desired to have them sojourn in a land where the race prob- 
lem, according to Theodore Roosevelt, has been handled so 
much more wisely than in the United States. It has been 
feared that Negroes living a short while in the land of 
equality and justice could not be happy again on returning 
to the United States. This is not a strange attitude, for from 
time immemorial the policy of the strong has been to keep 
the uninformed in darkness that they may never become un- 
- happy because of panting after what they cannot hope soon 
to obtain. 

Liberal Brazil. The knowledge thus obtained with re- 
spect to Brazil and other neighboring republics, however, 
has done less to stimulate emigration to those parts than to 
supply the Negro propaganda organizations with more muni- 
tions to fire at the strongholds of caste. Desirous as Negroes 
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have been to transplant themselves to Latin America the 
capital required for settling down to something useful on 
those foreign shores has not been available; and few 
Negroes in the United States have learned sufficient Spanish 
and Portuguese to function efficiently in the industrial, com- 
mercial, and professional life of those people. While desir- 
ing much from those countries prospective Negro settlers 
have had little to give. These conditions have been the chief 
factors in holding the number of such adventurers. down to 
a very low figure. 

Misrepresentation Abroad. In some of these efforts to 
widen the sphere of his contacts with other parts of the 
world the Negro has been handicapped by both his own 
countrymen and excited foreigners. It has been spread 
abroad that the American Negro has caused a most trouble- 
some problem in the United States which has necessitated 
the return to the cruel methods of lynching and mob violence 
of the Middle Ages to deal with a barbarous element; and, if 
allowed to go freely elsewhere, he will upset in similar fash- 
ion the order of things on other shores. Laws and special 
regulations have been invoked to bar Negroes from immi- 
grating into Canada and Australia for permanent residence 
while permitting Negroes from other parts to enter. The 
United States Government itself has aided the movement in 
restricting the issuance of passports to Negroes desiring to 
travel in some neighboring countries especially in the case of 
Mexico. The explanation given to such applicants is that 
these countries have expressed themselves as not desiring 
Negroes from the United States when as a matter of fact 
these functionarics themselves initiated this ban. 


IN EUROPE 


Negroes in Europe. Negroes going freely to Europe, 
moreover, especially since the World War, have tended also 
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to make the race an international factor. Prior to that time 
only a score or more Negroes visited that continent an- 
nually, but now there is scarcely a ship crossing the ocean 
that does not carry a number of Negroes. The number 
going to Europe was greatly stimulated a generation ago by 
the demand for Negro musicians who were discovered as 
artists giving the world something new. Recently, however, 
because of unemployment many of such Negroes, like other 
foreigners, have had to return to their native home. The 
good and the bad of the race, in sufficiently large numbers, 
nevertheless, have demonstrated in Europe that the Negro 
is just as human as others; and with the exception of Eng- 
land, the originator of our race distinctions, the Negro had 
not suffered any humiliation on that continent until he be- 
came linked with the Jew as an undesirable who should not 
be incorporated into the Nazi body politic. 

New Representation Abroad. Following the wave of 
Negro musicians to Europe have gone the more serious type 
of Negroes who have done much to disabuse the European’s 
mind of the misrepresentations of the race circulated by 
hostile Americans. The contact of the educated Negroes . 
has been less than that of those who have appeared on the 
stage, but such association has done much good in influenc- 
ing the intelligent class of Europeans who determine the 
thought of that continent. Abroad, then, the Negro is 
establishing himself as his own interpreter and representa- 
tive. What others say about the Negro is not taken today 
without some reservation. By personal contact, through 
literature, and on the rostrum abroad the Negro is rapidly 
displacing the self-appointed spokesman for the race. Dur- | 
ing the Second World War, however, Europe has been over- 
run by the Nazi armies, and things have been so radically 
changed that no one at present can determine exactly what 
the European mind is. 
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IN AFRICA 


Little Interest in Africa. With Africa the United States 
has not been very much concerned, and the Negroes in 
their uninformed state have not been interested. For decades 
the Federal Government has treated with Africa as a de- 
pendent land into which European nations have been re- 
garded as rightfully expanding their colonial empires. 
Liberia, founded as a place for the deportation of the once 
undesirable free Negroes, has never been considered a 
sphere of influence for the United States. It is doubtful that 
this country would have interfered if Liberia had been taken 
over by one of the hostile neighboring powers. While such 
an attitude of indifference may be due to the fact that 
Liberia is a black republic it must be conceded that any 
country like the United States with an abundance of arable 
land and an insufficient number of farmers to settle upon 
it would not become very much concerned with the expan- 
sion policy of congested European nations experiencing an 
overflow of population to less crowded areas. 

Africa in the Crucible. With a more sympathetic ap- 
proach a few Negroes have recently become more intelli- 
gently interested in the fate of the man of African blood in 
the crucible of international affairs. This interest of a more 
lasting order has been frequently expressed by Negroes with 
sufficient penetration to deal with matters of such import 
according to their social and economic demands, according 
as the welfare and the destiny of this particular element may 
be determined by connecting with or exerting influence upon 
affairs as they are now being transacted by the nations and 
agencies controlling these people. 

Assistance Needed. In the case of some of these lands, 
moreover, a few enterprising Negroes have had some definite 
plans to do for the former what these backward people 
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have been unable to do for themselves. Liberia has made 
bids for the help of American Negroes. That country has 
been especially interested in bringing capital into that land, 
but the Negroes of the United States have had very little 
of this assistance to give. With inadequate funds a few 
American Negroes have undertaken there business projects 
which have not had great success. This opportunity has 
recently been made less inviting by the monopoly of the 
rubber trade of Liberia granted to an American company. 
With the exception of paying small wages to a number of 
common.laborers, this corporation has exploited rather than 
developed the natural resources. 

The United States and Liberia. It can hardly be said, 
however, that the United States Government is not at all 
concerned about Liberia when occasionally, as noted else- 
where, administrations have directed attention to that quar- 
ter. The respect for even this little interest in Liberia, while 
not a deterrent force, has probably been the chief reason for 
the endurance of that small republic. European nations, 
especially the French and English, would like to take over 
the country in completing their partition of Africa as agreed . 
upon first in 1885, but they are not sure what attitude the 
United States would take in the case of the dismemberment 
of Liberia; and these hostile nations themselves are not sure 
as to what would be the proper share of each aggressor 
should the overthrow of the Liberian régime be decided upon 
_as feasible and desirable. 

Abyssinia Neglected. In similar fashion European na- 
tions vision the partition of Abyssinia. Italy has been per- 
sistent in spite of its defeat at Adowa and the recognition of — 
the independence of Abyssinia in 1896. With the elimina- 
tion of Germany from Northeast Africa by the treaty of 
1890 and the outcome of the World War only F rance, Eng- 
land and Italy have been left in the contest to struggle for | 
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the pawn. Italy subdued Ethiopia by conquest in 1936. 
In this the United States Government has never been much 
interested, not even to the extent of maintaining with 
Abyssinia close diplomatic relations. It is very doubtful 
that there was in the United States any thought as to the 
duty of maintaining the independence of Abyssinia except 
so far as to view with a sense of shame the utter disregard 
of Italy for its treaty of 1906, the Kellogg Pact, and its own 
guarantee of the independence of Abyssinia as a member of 
the League of Nations. Yet while serving as an exposé of 
the low pass to which international relations have come in 
recent years this conquest projected the Negro into the 
foreground as a factor in world politics. In the Second 
World War the Italian conquerors were driven out of 
Ethiopia and Haile Selassie was restored, but at present no 
one can say what the future of the country will be. 

The Cry for Help. The Ethiopians have beckoned for 
those who can help modernize their country, especially in 
the matter of public health. They have made known, too, 
the desire to receive from America Negroes who have 
undergone sufficient technical education to engineer proiects « 
of industry. To this invitation a number of Negroes have 
responded with much enthusiasm, but with little preparation. 
They have gone to that distant country with the hope of 
finding there opportunities in the economic sphere which are 
denied them elsewhere instead of carrying with them the 
_ capital and the pioneering spirit to make such opportuni- 


ties. From such efforts no immediate results have been ob- 


tained, and international complications at the last hour are 
so threatening as not to make further endeavors seem 
advisable. 

Natives a Factor. In spite of this untoward aspect of 
things in Africa, however, the Negro is still a factor there. 
In the exploitation of African lands it has been found impos- 
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sible to eliminate the Negro although he has been deprived 


of political control. The first thought of the administration 


with some semblance of foresight was that, the extermina- 


tion of the natives being impracticable, it would be necessary 
to provide for their enlightenment and training even if to 
serve no other purpose than to make these subjects useful 
to their exploiters in the production of wealth. Europeans 


cannot be imported everywhere in sufficiently large numbers 


to supply the demand for labor; and in certain parts the 

Caucasians cannot withstand the African climate. 
Development of Evangelization. In recent years, then, 

the education and evangelization of the Negro has under- 


1 gone a political development. It has been suggested that 
| health and practical education be made coequal with reli- 
|| gion as a part of the missionary program. The exploiter 
| himself cannot live in a country where natives are left in 
| squalor to breed germs to undermine his health. This idea 
| has finally won favor with the administrative forces dealing 
| with belated Negroes in their outlying possessions both in 
| America and Africa; and the policy is being carried out also 
|| among natives of other races similarly circumstanced. The 

‘United States Government is not concerned with this prob- 
| lem of the uplift of the natives in Africa, but millions con- 


tributed by boards and philanthropists in America have 


| been expended in carrying out this policy. 


DEMONSTRATIONS BY AMERICAN NEGROES 


Demonstrators Abroad. Here again the American 
Negroes have come into the foreground. They are thought 
of as having had under their oppressors in the United States 
certain experiences which may be useful in dealing else- 
where with others likewise situated, and a few have been sent 
to various parts to transplant these ideas. In the effort to 
become self-sufficient, just as Japan is now ambitious to do 
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in forcing China to produce cotton, other nations in making 
use of efficient Negroes as demonstrators in agriculture 
and industry have been endeavoring to become economically 
independent. By so doing European nations have increased 
sufficiently their production of tobacco, cotton, and grain in 
their colonies to do without certain raw materials once sup- 
plied by the United States. To the extent that they have 
thus dethroned king cotton, which ruled abroad even after 
the Civil War in the United States, Negro labor on the 
Southern plantations has been dislocated and set adrift for 
some other avenue. 

Misdirected Education. While these tendencies have 
been evident for many years the Negro leaders in the United 
States have not been alive to the situation. Their education 
has been mainly a prompting to imitate others rather than 
to think and do what their own condition requires. In a 
country, too, where an abundance of land and raw materials 
maintained their employers in fabulous wealth Negroes have 
not seriously thought of an economic crisis which would 
reduce millions of persons to poverty. Such thought as the 
American Negroes gave to matters of the sort, then, was 
shown mainly in the protest against the exploiters’ securing 
to themselves exclusively the rights and privileges to enjoy 
the ease and comfort which this wealth afforded. That the 
Negro should vision himself as a world factor in determin- 
ing these things in their original setting seldom dawned 
upon their leaders because of their belief in the efficacy of 
empty propaganda. s 

Turning to Africa. The present African situation, how- 
ever, has brought the American Negro his opportunity to- 
go to the rescue of his brethren. Declaring that Africans 
can never expect deliverance from ignorance and sin as long 
as he looks solely to European exploiters, the thinking na- 
tives have come to the United States not only to be educated 
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in the schools of their American friends but to induce a 
larger number of American Negroes to choose as their life’s 
work the enlightenment of their people in the so-called Dark 
Continent. Negroes in the United States have become too 
well satisfied at home to heed such a call in large numbers, 
but the number thus inclined has increased. Several of the 
churches now assign bishops to that area, large funds have 
been raised for this purpose, more mission stations have 
been established, and more workers have been sent out. 
This interest is not to be measured altogether by what has 
been possible during the recent lean years. 

American Negroes Feared. Consideration must be 
given also to the fact that not all Europeans in control in 
Africa have desired the cooperation of the American Negroes. 
More highly enlightened than the controlling element has 
permitted the natives to be, educated Negroes, it is 
feared, might stir up the Africans against their exploiters. 
Into certain parts American Negro missionaries are not 
permitted to go; and some of those stationed on that con- © 
tinent have all but suffered martyrdom. William H. Shep- | 
herd barely escaped being hanged for interfering in behalf’ | 
of the oppressed natives during the time of the atrocities in 
the Congo. For years Max Yergan was kept out of South 
Africa for fear that he might champion the cause of the 
Negro on that continent. Some of the natives take the 
American Negro missionaries seriously. Because these 
workers are of their race the Africans look upon them as — | 
deliverers from the woes of this world as well as from those | 
of the world to come. The area admitting such sympathetic 
workers to Africa, then, has grown smaller and smaller, and 
the African missionary program, thus restricted, is being 


warmly supported by the religious agencies of both conti- 
nents. — 
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Methods of Control Studied. The American Negro or 
his subordination in the United States has been otherwise 
considered abroad. In the proportion as European nations 
have developed their African trading posts into permanent 
colonies they have looked around for some method of con- 
trolling the natives in the interest of their exploiters. In- 
variably they have studied the methods employed in dealing 
with Negroes in the United States rather than to rely ex- 
clusively upon the more liberal treatment accorded the black 
population in Latin America. Although denouncing such 
medievalism as segregation, lynching, and mob rule, which 
do not exist in the home countries of European colonists now 
modernizing Africa, these adventurers have drawn freely 
upon the United States policy of social distinctions and eco- 
nomic handicaps. The “Nordics” in Africa are dispossessing 
the natives of their best lands, restricting them by law to 
drudgery and menial service, and eliminating them from the 
government. This condition prevails more generally in the 
| English colonies and former German possessions in Africa 
| than elsewhere on that continent; but none of these settle- 
ments have washed their hands clean of this sin. 

Natives Debased. The African Negroes thus restricted 
have attracted the attention of those few in America who 
are somewhat favorably circumstanced. It has been ob- 
served that natives thus debased continue toward lower 
| levels. While remaining unenlightened under the domination 

of their exploiters the natives merely add to their vices a 
rather large number of those evils imported by the Euro- 
peans without having the opportunity to take over the vir- 
tues of their conquerors. With their own tribal life 
destroyed by the invaders the natives on the periphery of 
the social order of the least desirable of Europeans perish 
in benighted darkness. While European missionaries are 
settled here and there the number of these earnest workers 
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is comparatively small when thought of along with numerous 
European agents of alcohol, social diseases and general de- 
generacy. Under these circumstances it has been difficult 
to convince intelligent Africans that European uplift efforts 
are sincere. 


Projects and Problems 


1. It has been said that the United States in becoming a world 
power made the Negro an international figure. Discuss the question 
in all its aspects. 

2. The national prohibition act of the United States is said to have 
accentuated race distinctions in neighboring countries. Give whatever 
facts you can to support or refute this assertion. 

3. Race distinctions, it has been said, follow the United States flag. 
Is this peculiar to the United States? 

4. Discuss in all its details the meaning of the Greater Canal Zone. 

5. Explain “self-determinism” of small nations as it has been ap- 
plied in America and Europe. 

6. Give all the arguments you can for and against the occupation of 
Haiti by the United States Government. Compare this occupation 
with that of the Philippine Islands. 

7. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the purchase of the 
Virgin Islands by the United States. 

8. William Jennings Bryan believed that it would be disastrous for 
this country to enter upon colonial expansion or imperialism. Does 
history support his contention? 

9. Explain the difference between the attitude toward the Negro in 
Latin America and that in the United States. 

10. Theodore Roosevelt once said after visiting Brazil that those 
South Americans had handled the race problem much more wisely than 
we have in the United States. Explain what he had in mind. 

11. Outline the reasons why Negroes of the United States have 
not emigrated to liberal Latin America. 

12. Explain the contacts of Negroes with Europe up to the World 
War. Account for such contacts since that time. 

13. If all Negroes in the United States were transplanted to Europe 
would their status on that continent differ much from what it is in the 
United States today? 

14. Is race prejudice local or universal and natural? What are its 
advantages and disadvantages? 

15. Account for the American Negro’s lack of interest in Africa. 

16. Can the Negro help himself? Does history show that others 
can actually help him through charity? 

17. Write out an argument as to whether Liberia has been a success 
or failure. Do the same with respect to Abyssinia. 
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18. Outline the program of others for the Negro in Africa today. 

19. If you desired to go to Africa to serve as a missionary what 
difficulties would you encounter in trying to settle there? 

20. Compare the status of the Negro in South Africa with that of 
the Negro in the United States. 

21. Has the Negro lived up to his opportunities? Does experience 
show that the Negro can be trained to help himself? 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE PRESENT STATUS 


HEALTH 


Achievements Mainly through the Church and 
School. ‘That the present state of the Negro is far in ad- 
vance of that of former years is beyond question, but the 
student of history in the face of facts must take note espe- 
cially of those lines in which the development of the race has 
been handicapped. As is usual among other oppressed ele- 
ments, some of the most vital concerns of the people have 
been neglected. The Negro in the exercise of all but full 
freedom in matters of religion has developed the church more 
thoroughly than he has any other institution, and in educa- 
tion the Negro has had much experience in the thousands of 
schools which have been open to the race. Such enlighten- 
ment as the Negro has received through these two agencies, 
however, has not contributed much to the solution of many 
of the problems of life which vitally concern the entire 
group. His knowledge has not enabled him to grasp the 
meaning of social and economic forces influencing his life, 
and he has not therefore dealt with them effectively. 

Importance of Health not Known. Of these neglected 
matters the most important is that of health. The Negroes 
have never been adequately enlightened to understand the 
importance of health, and the impecunious condition of the 
race has not been sufficient to enable its 3,770 physicians to 
deal with this problem as doctors otherwise circumstanced 
would have done. Some of these professional men, too, 


knowing the difficulties of enlightenment among people 
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whose education has not been practical, have despaired of 
any great advancement and have permitted these things to 
develop as they will. This Jaissez faire attitude has made 
it difficult for national health agencies when favorably dis- 
posed to give some attention to these conditions obtaining 
among Negroes. There is much preachment of health week 
efforts, the two medical schools at Meharry and Howard 
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have been better endowed, and a few modern hospitals for 
Negroes have been established in large urban centers; but 
the people in the smaller cities and rural districts have not 
been aroused to give attention to matters of health. They 
continue with their unsanitary habits, not knowing when 
they shorten or prolong life. It has further complicated 
matters when rural people thus unenlightened have rushed 
in recent years to industrial centers where ignorance of 
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ventilation and exposure to vermin have increased the toll 
of diseases. 

Neglect of Health not Peculiar to the Negro. In this 
respect, however, the conditions obtaining are not peculiar 
to the Negro, for the health of all elements in this country 
has been neglected, although not to the extent that it has 
been in the case of this race. The local governments have 


A New Home 


not yet considered it obligatory to provide for the health of 
the community at public expense; and when thus awakened 
the dual system required by race prejudice in communities 
of the poor often results in scant provision for the whites 
and nothing at all for the blacks. Some few progressive 
communities have seen the wisdom of improving the health 
of the Negroes rather than leave them in squalor and poverty 
to. breed germs which undermine the health of both whites 
and blacks. Agencies like the National Hospital Associa- 
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tion, the National Medical Association, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Julius Rosenwald Fund have entered the 
field to stimulate such efforts by appropriations of monies 
for hospitals and for workers devoting themselves exclusively 
to health problems. One aim of such workers is to assist 
especially Negro physicians to improve themselves suffi- 
ciently in order to interpret and apply the principles of 


modern. medicine through laboratory work and institutional - 


service. Heretofore the rule has been to restrict health 
workers to white physicians and nurses to the exclusion of 
well-trained Negroes who have not been allowed access to 
some hospitals established especially for their own race. 

Few Facilities of Hospitalization. The situation can 
be more easily grasped by noting the facilities of health 
now available for Negroes. There are about one hundred 
and ninety hospitals established especially for the race, sup- 
plemented by a few white institutions which provide a lim- 
ited number of beds for blacks. Of the Negro hospitals 
serving these people less than twenty are of the A grade, a 
little more than forty of the B grade, about thirty of the C 
grade, and the others hardly entitled to the designation of 
hospital. Eight of these have been approved by medical 
schools for interneship so as to provide such opportunities 
for only thirty-five or forty of the Negroes annually being 
graduated in medicine. The total bed space of all Negro 
hospitals is about seven hundred today, thus allowing an 
: average of one bed for a population of two thousand. A 
white patient, however, has fourteen chances for hospitaliza- 
tion to the Negro’s one, and in the case of tuberculosis 
twenty-five to one. Since racial lines are rigidly drawn by 
most hospitals established for whites some Negro patients 
knocking at their doors for emergency ministration have 
- been left to die on the outside. 


ANAS IWLIdSOPT 
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Number of Physicians Inadequate. These handicaps 
to the health of the Negro, too, have been further aggravated 
by the lack of the number of physicians adequate to the 
needs of the people. Yet during the days of the depression 
many Negro physicians found it difficult to earn a living. 
This condition obtained sometimes in aggravated form be- 
cause of improper distribution of these professional men and 
the poverty of the people whom most of them served. Few 
Negro rural communities can support physicians of their own, 
and in some of these parts Negro physicians would not be tol- 
erated by the backward whites who would see the Negro func- 
tion only in menial service and drudgery. Even in urban 
communities the economic condition of the masses is such 
that a physician must have a large practice to secure a good 
living from patients, many of whom never pay anything at 
all for his services. Drawn thus mainly into general prac- 
tice, few Negro physicians have restricted their efforts as 
do specialists. Research into the treatment of serious mala- 
dies, then, cannot be undertaken by these handicapped prac- 
titioners, and the death rate of the race continues higher 
than that for the whites. This high toll of life gives evidence 
of the general failure of society to do its whole duty by all 
the elements of the population. In recent years, however, it 
has been noted that the death rate among Negroes has gradu- 
ally declined. 

Pharmacists and Dentists also Face Difficulties. In 
connection herewith it should be remarked that the 1,482 
pharmacists and the 1,748 dentists cooperating with inter- 
ested physicians in matters of health have faced many of the 
same difficulties and others which the physicians do not 
encounter. For lack of capital and vision to compete with 
chain drug stores many Negro pharmacists have been driven 
out of business to give place to whites in branch stores serv- 
ing Negroes with drugs at prices lower than that for which 
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the Negro pharmacists can buy the same from wholesale 
houses. Dentists have endured in proportionately larger 
numbers than pharmacists, but during years of depression 
the number thus employed has not greatly increased. Young 
men have begun to think that the returns are not adequate 


to the “long and expensive training required.” 


VARIOUS PURSUITS 


Small Numbers in Higher Pursuits. These tenden- 
cies, however, do not show a rush into other higher pursuits. 
The legal profession, one of the most essential to social 
progress, reported only 1,247 for the year 1930. The Negro 
lawyer has had less chance for success than those serving in 
medicine. He has met with more racial antagonism than 
the physician, nurse, dentist or pharmacist. Working, too, 


in a field where opportunities for service are mainly in 


matters industrial and commercial, the Negro lawyer has 
been the most handicapped of these Negro professionals. 


_ Few of the Negro lawyers’ own people thus function to the 


extent of requiring expert service in these spheres, and 
whites in need of such assistance turn to their own attorneys. 
A small practice, then, affording little experience for devel- 
opment, tends to hold the Negro lawyer down to a level 
below his white competitor. 

Supposed Lack of Influence. The Negroes are often 
disinclined to employ a Negro lawyer for fear that he may 
lack influence in a prejudiced court. Many whites regard 
a Negro in this profession as out of place. A number of 
lawyers, however, serve as attorneys for enterprises of their 
own people and as organizers and promoters of businesses 
themselves. Only by combining business and politics with 
the practice of law have as many Negro lawyers been able 
to exist as well as they have. Most of the important posi- 
tions in the local, state, and federal governments held by 
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Negroes have been allotted to Negro lawyers. It is encour- 
aging to note at present, however, an increasing number of 
Negro lawyers, who have refused to go into politics and have 
built up a lucrative practice by restricting themselves to legal 
work. 7 
Other Progress Examined. In some other higher pur- 
suits showing large numbers the progress noted should be 
properly analyzed. The 3,951 actors and showmen and the 


AGRICULTURAL DistTRIcT IMPROVED BY A SCHOOL 


10,583 musicians and teachers of music reported in 1930 may 
indicate an influx of the unprepared for lack of proper pro- 
fessional standards in these spheres. With the exception 
of a score or more on the stage the Negro actors are still 
mainly clowns. Their own people cannot finance artists in 
a different sphere, and whites employing Negroes for the 
stage will have them appear in no other réle. Negro musi- 
cians, although well trained, find the same difficulty for sup- 
port among their own impecunious people, and they have 
not been able to dislodge the whites in rendering their own — 
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| music. Since musical managers as a rule promote only the 


Negro jazz aggregations to please the populace the highly 
trained Negro musician has not yet come into his own. As 
a rule, he has failed to see the opportunity to evaluate the 
music of his own race and to portray to the world this great 
art of all but forgotten people. 

Authors and Editors. Significant, too, is the increase 
in the number of Negro authors and editors, although still 
comparatively few. The accession to these ranks indicates 
the tendency of the Negro to state his own case to the world 
rather than to rely upon the portraiture of the Negro in the 
books, magazines and newspapers produced by his traducers. 
All Negroes thus engaged, however, have not conformed to 
the highest standards. Some of their newspapers are flam- 
boyant, several of their magazines are devoted exclusively 
to propaganda, and many of their books show more feeling 
than thought. Yet the Negro can point to some of his news- 
papers as ably edited as any in the country, to magazines 
entertaining and informing, and to books written with scien- 
tific objectivity. A number of such productions, moreover, 
have been adopted as the basis of instruction in schools and 
colleges of both races and have done much to change the 
attitude of others toward the Negro. 

During recent years, then, Negro intellect has been able 
to render more efficient service than when employed merely 
to register through propaganda organizations the protest of 
the race against injustices from which it has suffered.. The 
distinct contribution of the new Negro school of writers is 
not to inflame the Negro to the extent that he cannot reason, 
but to acquaint him with his own background and status 
that he may learn to think and do for himself. This new 
approach to these social problems has tended to break down 
the jealousy which once kept one professional class indif- 
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ferent or hostile to the other. More harmony is now evi- 
dent as these workers have learned to be mutually helpful. 
Progress in Spite of Depression. Recently talented 
Negroes have achieved recognition. Zora Neale Hurston, 
Arna Bontemps, William Attaway, Waters E. Turpin, 
Richard Wright, George Schuyler, and Wallace Thurman 
have become novelists. Sterling A. Brown, Frank Marshall 
Davis, Melvin B. Tolson, 
and Robert E. Hayden 
have written creditable 
poetry. Katherine Dun- 
ham, differing from Bill 
Robinson, has made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the 
dance. Dorothy Maynor 
has become a great soprano, 
E. Sims Campbell a famous 
cartoonist, and Ethel Wa- 
ters an unusual actress. 
Aaron Douglas, Horace 
Pippin, Jacob Lawrence, 
Eldzier Cortor, and Charles 
White have developed in 
painting; and Augusta 
C. H. Turner, BroLocist Savage, Elizabeth Prophet, 
Sargent Johnson, William 

Crump, Rochon Barthe, Alice E. Catlett, Henry Bannern, 
and Charles Alston in sculpture. Some of these talented 
persons were discovered by agencies helping the poor. | 
Significant Tendencies. Speaking of the situation 
prior to the prolonged depression which more truthfully con- 
veys the picture of what the Negro can do to help himself 
than what the present status indicates, the author has 
said jointly elsewhere, “Several significant tendencies mani- 
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| fest themselves with respect to the Negroes in occupa- 
‘| tions since 1890. First, is the tendency of the Negroes 
_ to constitute a greater percentage of all persons gainfully 
- occupied than of the total population; secondly, the tendency 


to maintain since 1890 a higher proportion of persons gain- 


fully employed within their group than any other large ele- 
ment of the population; thirdly, the participation relatively of 


a greater number of Negro females in @e¢cupations than the 
females of any other group in the population. Interwoven, 


however, throughout all these tendencies, yet affecting 
and overshadowing them all, is a more significant move- 
' ment—a tremendous, irresistible, though irregular march- 


away from employment in agricultural pursuits and domestic 
and personal service toward manufacturing and mechanical 


pursuits and trade and transportation. It was this later 
tendency, attaining its highest point between 1914 and 1920, 


which decidedly changed the aspect of Negroes in occupa- 


tions, wrought a greater equilibration in their employments, 


stamped them as efficient industrial workers, caused the 
transplanting of over a million Negroes to the North, and 


thus greatly altered the entire social structure of a large part 
of the Negro population.” 


IN BUSINESS 


Workers Rather than Manufacturers and Merchants. 


It is evident, however, that the Negroes in the economic 


sphere earn their living mainly as workers rather than 
as manufacturers and merchants. In 1930 only 169,241 
male and 14,568 female Negroes were employed in trade 
and only 923,586 males and 101,070 females in manu- 
facturing. The Negroes developed outside of the inner 
circles of business have had little chance to learn much 
except by the unsatisfactory method of observation. Oppor- 
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tunities for experience have been so infrequent that the ex- 
ceptions merely established the rule. Whites in these spheres 
do not welcome Negroes as partners, and not as assistants 
except to engage in the drudgery thereto attached. Strug- 
gling Negro enterprises of the sort are usually so small as 
to require only the services of the founder and his relatives. 

Training not to the Point. These defects, moreover, 
have not been supplied by the training in business which 
Negroes have undergone. In their schools they have been 
taught the economics underlying the establishments of Wall 
Street which would hardly employ a Negro as a janitor; but 
they have learned nothing about such small businesses and 
their prospects as might develop among Negroes themselves. 
The costly school of experience, then, has been about the 
only avenue through which Negroes have been able to reach 
trading and manufacturing spheres. One entering business 
thus handicapped has not studied first the economics under- 
lying his enterprise, the possible market available, and the 
special class to which he will have to appeal. In some in- 
stances, however, their undertakings have succeeded. Some 
rose on the crest of the wave during prosperous times, others 
had the support of those believing in race pride, and a few 
' produced and marketed something new which had never 
occurred to the mind of other business men as being profit- 
able. 

Varying Fortune of National Efforts. Success in this 
case, however, requires qualification. Some of these estab- 
lishments sprang up during the World War and its after- 
math when money was cheap and people readily bought 
almost any thing made attractive to them. Negroes, learn- 
ing from others who conducted drives, raised in this way 
large sums to launch new enterprises which for almost a 
decade showed signs of growth. In the crisis, however, they 
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failed to meet the test. Negroes thus situated could not fall 
back upon the financial institutions of the whites with numer- 
ous problems of their own, and the Negroes themselves had 
not developed strong banking houses to take care of busi- 
nesses experiencing such unexpected upsets. Numbers of 
small firms started in 1919 had gone down even into oblivion 
by 1928, ‘and others in the crash of 1933. 


A Group OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 


The Negro and the New Order. The recent depres- 
sion brought many of the efforts of the Negroes to an end, 


and the mechanization of industry had already displaced — 


proportionately more Negroes than whites. Citizens of both 
races had to seek public assistance of a new order. To 
- bring the Negro within the new social program the Federal 
Government appointed by 1941 as many as one*hundred 
Negroes to policy-making positions. Negro boys and girls 
to the. number of 136,000 participated in the benefits of the 
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National Youth Administration and continued their courses 
in high school and college. The Out-of-School Work Pro- 
gram provided employment at which experience for better 
jobs in industry was acquired; 9,000 Negro youths in col- 
lege and 55,000 in grade and high schools were employed 
on student work. As many as 30,000 youths and World 
War veterans in the Civilian Conservation Corps under- 
went rehabilitation, 150 college graduates served this system 
as educational advisers, and 25 as physicians, chaplains and 
reserve officers. By 1940 as many as 12,000 colored en- 
rollees completed the course, and 10,000 learned to read 
and write. A yearly average of 500,000 heads of Negro 
families found employment through the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, and many thousands of Negro workers at 
building trades shared in the $1,500,000,000 paid in wages 
by the Public Works Administration for developing 34,500 
projects. 

Other agencies also helped the Negro. The Social Se- 
curity Board gave assistance to the aged, to the blind, and 
to dependent children. The Department of Agriculture ex- 
tended help through the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration and the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Increased efforts to prolong life through the 
United States Public Health Service extended other benefits. 
The United States Housing Authority spent $250,485,384 
to house in new homes 54,201 Negro families. The Presi- 
dent undertook to prevent discrimination against Negroes 
in industries engaged in defense production. The photo- 
eraph system by which Negroes were once identified and 
kept out of the civil service was abolished by legislation. 
These measures, however, have not been immediately effec- 
tive in righting all the wrongs from which Negroes have long 
suffered. 
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THE CHURCH 


Ministry Overmanned. The 25,034 clergymen re- 
ported by the United States Bureau of the Census in 1930 
convinces one that with this disproportionate share of such 
leaders the social ills of the race should not have thus multi- 
plied. The number is proportionately larger than in the 


AT A RuRAL CHURCH 


case of those serving the whites. The ministry among | 
Negroes is the only profession which is overmanned, while 
the other professions are undermanned. Yet it cannot be 
truthfully said that the Negroes have too many preachers. 
In the large number reported are numerous false prophets, 
impostors, and exploiters who use the church for selfish pur- 
poses. The Negroes have too many ministers of the wrong 
kind, but they lack a sufficient number of those of the vision © 
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and self-immolation necessary for the salvation of their 
fellows. Some of the undesirable ones have divided rather 
than united the people and have multiplied sects which in 
requiring support for duplicating administrative forces and 
unnecessary churches have helped to impoverish the Negro 
race. The church property of Negroes in 1926 was valued 
at $205,782,628, or 5.4 per cent of the value of all church 
property in the United States when the Negroes own less 
than 2 per cent of the entire property valuation of the 
country. At the same time, however, credit must be given 
to the intelligent leaders of the Negro church for establish- 
ing and maintaining schools for Negroes where others 
neglected them, for supplying the avenue for leadership 
when others were closed, for providing a social center for 
people turned away from other doors, and for stimulating 
generally the efforts for the social and economic elevation 
of the masses. Professional life, business enterprise, and 
fraternal organization among Negroes owe their beginning 
mainly to the progressive ministry of the Negro church dur- 
ing the period of the Reconstruction. 


EDUCATION 


The Number of Teachers Increased. That the Ne- 
groes had 54,439 teachers in 1930, not including teachers 
of dancing and music and professors and presidents of col- 
leges, often leads to the assertion that the race has too many 
teachers. This profession among Negroes is very much 
undermanned, however, and teachers of the stamp required 
by the exigencies of a reconstructed program of education 
of the Negro are rare indeed. Yet the teaching staff of the 
race as constituted at present deserves credit for the in- 
tellectual advancement made since emancipation. What the 
race has accomplished in the higher spheres is the best °x- 
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hibit of the worth of these thousands who have toiled and 
still toil in the school room. 

Education Missing the Mark. Impatient with the 
comparatively slow program of the so-called educated 
Negro to deal with the peculiar problems of the race, how- 
ever, some persons have said that the system has failed to 
develop in the Negro the power to think and do. The Negro 
is taught from without rather. than from within. He is 
trained away from his peo- 
ple rather than to them. 
He is educated to be a 
white man and compelled 
to live a Negro. Crossing 
the threshold of his alma 
mater, the Negro graduate 
is told that he must go back 
to his people and identify 
himself with them, but he 
has not been informed as to 
their status and_possibili- 
ties. He has been given no 
insight into their back- 
ground. He has been in- 
structed in the literature, 
philosophy and history of 
other people but in nothing JEANES TEACHERS IN THE 
of the sort bearing upon VIRGIN ISLANDS 
those whom he must serve oe 
except to note them as a problem and lament their lost 
estate. Working thus among his own people without 
the special preparation required by his situation, the 
Negro teacher and his products in other spheres must pro- 
ceed in the hit-or-miss fashion; and if they succeed in life 
it is usually by accident. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


New Remedies Suggested. To remedy some of the 
defects resulting from the inaction of the church and school 
with respect to the elevation of the Negro there have re- 
cently arisen social agencies or branches of those of the 
other race doing work among the segregated Negro popula- 
tion. The necessity for the work of such institutions was 
especially emphasized during the World War when the 
draftees drawn into the army demonstrated how utterly the 
lower element of the population of both races had been 
neglected. Not only had the health of the people suffered 
for lack of an adequate number of medical trained workers 
and better hospitalization, but the illiteracy and undesirable 
practices of groups lacking libraries, places of amusement 
and recreational facilities seemed alarming. The church be- 
lieved that its work was finished when it had translated the 
soul of man to eternal bliss, and most schools insisted that 
their obligation was discharged when they had imparted the 
prescribed traditional information. New agencies for social 
uplift, then, had an opportunity to function in the perform- 
ance of neglected tasks. 

Social Agencies in Action. The stimulus in this direc- 
tion came in a large degree, however, from schools them- 
selves—from the institutions of learning where emphasis 
had for a number of years been placed upon the study of 
society. Instead of thinking altogether about how men may 
accumulate wealth and acquire abstract knowledge these 
institutions directed attention to the importance of teaching 
our citizenry how men may live together for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. From this stimulus came some 
effort of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. which, although 
segregating Negroes in the name of God, made some pro- 
vision for the housing, comfort, and recreation of Negro 
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transients of urban centers where no such services were 
otherwise made available. Assisted by philanthropists, many 
of whom as business men desired to provide through these 
agencies such facilities for Negroes who served them or 
their followers, a number of establishments for such pur- 
poses were developed in the large cities. Inasmuch as the pro- 
gram of these organizations was directed from headquarters 
where the administrative staff was primarily concerned with 


A Mission oF BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE IN THE TURPEN- 
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problems affecting members of another race, however, they 
did not find it advisable or feasible to direct attention to all 
the needs of Negroes for social service. 

Readjustment of Rural People at Industrial Centers. 
To undertake these neglected tasks other agencies, there- 
fore, developed. This applied especially to those Negroes 
who, during the World War and its aftermath, rushed from 
crude rural communities to the urban centers in which they 
did not know how to adjust themselves. The Urban League 
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came into existence as an effort to supply the need obtaining 
in such centers. Although starting as a small organization 
it developed with ramifications into the whole industrial 
area where its branches undertook to carry out the program 
proclaimed as the purpose of the national body. While its 


main achievement has been the service of an employment 


bureau or job-finding agency the Urban League has also 
invaded the domain of arbitration and social adjustment in 
the industrial relations of the United States. The Pullman 
Porters Brotherhood, especially concerned with the interests 
of this particular union, has entered the same field. 
Organizations of Varying Purposes. With - similar 
purposes have come into existence a number of other organi- 
zations of less importance than the national bodies thus 
concerned but nevertheless of considerable worth. These 


consist of social settlements, community centers, club houses, 


and play grounds. The emphasis during recent years upon 


_the necessity for social welfare has registered upon numerous 


agencies primarily concerned with the interests of white 
people, but they have been induced to include in their pro- 
gram the work necessary among Negroes. With the rise 


of the Community Chest so many of these organizations, 


both local and national, provide in their budget for the sup- 
port of certain establishments serving the Negro in partic- 
ular. Contributions for such work have been more freely 
given, and the expenditure of the funds thus raised has been 
more thoroughly systematized so as to make the matter of 
social welfare a duty of the county, municipal, and state 
government. 

Social Welfare as a Profession. From this recent de- 
velopment, then, has evolved social welfare as a profession. 
The schools have taken preparation for social work into con- 
sideration and a number of youth have made it their life’s 
work. In any estimate of the achievements of the Negro dur- 
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ing recent years what they have done and now attempt to do 
must be given consideration. The increasing unemployment 
of men as a result of the mechanization of industry, more- 
over, has necessitated the employment of a large number of 
such workers to meet new demands. The work of the Na- 
tional Recreational Association in trying especially to pro- 
vide wholesome diversion for the laboring element thus 
dislocated has also put into the field directors trained 
especially to deal with Negroes thus situated. Recently it 
should be noted that along with the effort toward amuse- 
ment and recreation goes the endeavor to develop the minds 
of these people by actual instruction in fundamentals in 
which they may be deficient. To this, then, may be added 
the new task which is commonly referred to as adult educa- 
tion. From some of the workers thus concerned come re- 
ports that men thus enlightened have been reintroduced to 
society with new capacities and, therefore, employed in pur- 
suits for which they were not formerly qualified. 

The Library Developed. Along with this should be 
noted another cooperating agency for this remaking of these 
elements requiring special attention. This is the library. 
Unfortunately the South, not being highly urbanized, has 
never afforded many large libraries. The reading habit 
there has developed chiefly through the family and school. 
The effort of the public library to awaken interest in the 
advancement of knowledge through general reading has not 
been very effective in this area, certainly not very much 
among the Negroes themselves. In the recent effort to ex- 
tend libraries throughout this section some thought has been 
given to the Negro in the establishment of special branches 
in sections of the city where most of them live. These 
libraries have not done all that might be expected of them 
because they are controlled by boards which are more in- 
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terested in segregating the Negroes than in enlightening 
them. The librarians in charge are not always chosen on the 
basis of their high qualifications, and the books made avail- 
able for circulation among Negroes are seldom those in 
which they are especially interested or which have any par- 
ticular bearing upon their situation. A foundation has been 
laid for better development in the future, however, in that 
these boards have set the precedent of providing in some 


A FARMERS’ CLUB 


way for the Negro reading public, and have opened a new 
avenue for the employment of additional workers to par- 
ticipate in the advancement of the Negro. 

Agencies of Protest. In connection herewith should be 
mentioned also certain propaganda organizations which are 
still sufficiently active to employ staffs of considerable num- 
bers. The National Equal Rights League has not been so 
effective in recent years as formerly chiefly because of the 
_ passing in 1934 of William Monroe Trotter, the moving 
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spirit of the organization. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, long the champion cf the 
rights of the Negro, has faced the country with divided ranks. 
The new position taken by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, for some 
time considered the moving spirit of this organization, neces- 
sitated his withdrawal inasmuch as the Association could 
not sanction his approval of segregation even in modified 
form. The Negro Committee on National Recovery was 
the next militant organization to appear. Then came the 
National Negro Congress directed by John P. Davis. 

| Slow Progress of Mere Propaganda. Other bodies of 
| this type which have not obtained national proportions are 
still active but do not show evidence of having made much 
progress during recent years. Probably the chief reason for 
the present status of such agencies is that an increasing 
number of Negroes have begun to think that this spasmodic 
and emotional dealing with the problem confronting the race 
should give way to sustained effort toward material advance- 
ment among the Negroes themselves. There is no tendency 
among Negroes to abandon altogether the program of pro- 
test, but they are learning that when they spend one hour 
declaring to the world what has not been done for the 
Negro, or what is done against them, they should spend ten 
hours in organizing and stimulating the Negroes to do some- 
| thing for themselves. 


Projects and Problems 


1. People in the rural districts where hospitalization is not general 
fear the results of such institutional service. Account for this attitude. 

2. Here and there efforts are being made to advance Negro phy- 
-sicians by instruction in summer schools. Explain why such special at- 
tention should be directed:to them. 

3. It is said that whites in communities with considerable Negro 
population are giving attention to sanitary conditions among Negroes as 
a matter of self-defense. Account for this change of attitude. 
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4. If you suddenly developed some sort of complaint in Atlanta, 
Georgia, or in Chicago, Illinois, requiring an immediate operation in an 
accredited hospital what would be the chances for prolonging your 
life? 

5. If you were a resident of Tennessee charged with a heinous 
crime requiring the best legal advice would you employ an attorney on 
his reputation or racial connection? 

6. Explain how it happens~ that there are only a few Negro 
specialists in the various professions. 

7. List in the order of the number employed the various occupa- 
tions at which Negroes make a living. 

8. Write in your notebook the various things which a business man 
must master in order to succeed, arranging them according to their 
importance. 

9. Does business develop in meeting economic needs or for such a 
sentimental reason as to provide employment for the jobless? 

10. Mention the various handicaps encountered by the Negro en- 
tering business and at the same time contrast with these certain advan- 
tages which others do not have. 

11. Contrast the things which we say the church has not done 
for social betterment with those things which the institution has 
achieved in the uplift and advancement of the masses. 

12. It is often said that the Negro church is the only one of the 
institutions of the race which it controls. Debate this question. 

13. Some one has said that the highly educated Negro is worthless in 
the uplift of his people, for the only great movements launched for the 
good of the masses have been conceived and carried out by the so- 
called uneducated Negro. Debate this question. 

14. We are often told that during the last generation social welfare 
has become a profession. Discuss this question in all its phases. , 

15. Make a list of things necessary to be done by a rural worker to 
adjust himself to the environment of a large industrial center. 

16. Account for the natural increase and decrease in the demand for 
recreation. 

17. Make a list of the activities in which a model citizen engages and 
show how many of these are supported by the state and how many 
must still be financed by the individual himself. 

18. An educator has said that when a man has learned to read, that 
is, to get the thought from the printed page, he is educated, for almost 


all knowledge may be reduced to the form of reading matter. Discuss | 


this question in all its social aspects. 

19.. What does the propagandist contribute to social progress? Was 
Abraham Lincoln more effective than William Lloyd Garrison? Is 
this a fair comparison? 
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CHAPTER XII 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION ANALYZED 


The Negro a Force for Progress. Despite the misfor- 
tunes and shortcomings herein noted the Negro race both 
in Africa and America cannot be read out of the pale of pro- 
gressive peoples. No race or nation has measured up to the 
highest standards in every respect. History shows rather 
that most of them have lacked the majority of the essentials 
to progress and for that reason have declined and fallen. 
If a nation were perfect it could not die. It is no more a dis- 
credit to Kumbi-Kumbi, Manding, Songhay, Mossi, and Congo 
that they have fallen and that Africa has been conquered 


and controlled as a dependent continent than it is a discredit | 


to the once powerful Greece and Rome that they were over- 
run and destroyed by the savages of Northern Europe or _ 
that the Mesopotamian and Hindoo centers of progress in 
Southern Asia were destroyed by similar hordes. In such 
cases the survivors and conquerors have done just what we 
are doing today in studying the past of these now dependent 
lands to preserve the good in their ancient culture as con- 
tributions to that required by the exigencies of a new day. 


The Task of the Historian. This is the task of the | 


historian. ‘The historian,” one has said, “is the prophet 
looking backward.” “Truth conceals itself in the details of 
human affairs, but becomes unveiled in the generalities of 
history.” ‘Truth comes to us from the past, then, like gold 
washed down from the mountains.” ‘We may gather out 


of history a policy no less wise than eternal by the compari- 
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son and appreciation of other men’s forepassed miseries with 
our own like errors and ill deservings.” 

“History,” another has said, “‘is the witness of the times, 
the torch of truth, the life of memory, the teacher of life, the 
messenger of antiquity.” “It is clarified experience.” Ac- 
cording to Cervantes, “History is the depository of great 
actions, the witness of what is past, the example and the in- 
structor of the present, and the monitor to the future.”’ 

History from the New Point of View. Viewing his- 
tory from this higher ground, men have spoken of it as the 
complement of poetry, a picture, “a mighty drama enacted 
upon the theatre of time, with suns for lamps and eternity 
for a background.” ‘The world’s history, then, according 
to a distinguished man, is “‘a divine poem of which the story 
of every nation is a canto and every man a word. Its strains 
have been pealing along down the centuries, and though 
there have been mingled the discords of warring cannon 
and dying men, yet to the philosopher and historian—the 
humble listener—there has been a divine melody running 
through the song which speaks of hope and halcyon days to 
come.” 

Value of Keeping a Record. Not to know what one’s 
race has done in former times is to continue always a child. 
“Tf no use were made of the labor of past ages,” it has been 
said, “‘the world would remain always in the infancy of 
knowledge.” The African himself expressed the thought in 
saying, ‘“Know thyself better than he who speaks of thee. 
Not to know is bad; not to wish to know is worse.’’ Some 
writers, however, have surfeited us with that sort of history 
which is merely the record of the successes and disappoint- 
ments, the vices, the follies, and the quarrels, of those who en- 
gage in contention for power. In other words, they have done 
little more than to make history a register of the crimes and 
misfortunes of mankind. Facts are mere dross of history. 
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It is from the abstract truth which interpenetrates them, and 
lies latent among men, like gold in the ore, that the mass 
derives its whole value. The precious particles are generally 
combined with the baser in such a manner that the separa- 
tion is a task of the utmost difficulty. 

Race Antipathy and History. In ancient days when 
men had less race hate than we find today, the earliest 
historians recorded the achievements of all nations regard- 
less of race or color. Even in the case of little contact, there 
was an effort to give honorable mention to all. Homer, for 
example, mentioned the Ethiopians as “the most heautifule 
the blackest and the farthest removed of men.” Herodotus 
said the Ethiopians feasted among the Gods. As kingdoms 
and empires developed around powerful dynasties, however, 
history tended to become self-glorification and an inculca- 
tion of national bias, race hate, and religious prejudice. In 
the modern world we are the heirs of this incubus. Some 
writers and teachers of history, then, have been mainly 
propagandists selecting those truths which stimulate these 
tendencies and rejecting those which work to the contrary. 
Most schools of America and Europe, therefore, have a mis- 
conception of history. They have been so far misled by 
propaganda that actual history is sometimes branded as 
heresy. 

Operations of Force not Significant History. If we 
would know history, we must not tarry too long with the 
exploits of Alexander the Great, the campaigns cf. Caesar, 
or the conquests of Napoleon. Warriors deserve attention 
as instruments in the destruction of undesirable regimes to 
clear the way for the new, but these military chieftains were © 
not intentionally great men. They aspired to be impostors, 
exploiters, and oppressors, rather than benefactors of hu- 
manity. We should record the achievements of men like 
Watts with the steam engine, Fulton with the steamboat, 
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| Morse with the telegraph, Bell with the telephone, Marconi 
| with the wireless telegraphy, Roentgen with the X-ray, 
_ Edison with the phonograph, and Matzeliger with the lasting 
machine by which the shoe industry was revolutionized. 
We should exalt Socrates dying for the truth among the 
Greeks, St. Francis of Assisi giving up all to help the poor, 
and Savonarola presenting himself as a living sacrifice for 
his faith. And we must not forget such reformers as Wool- 
man, Benezet, Jefferson, Wilberforce, Cobden, Bright, 
Phillips, Douglass, Garrison, Sumner, Lovejoy, Turner, 
Brown, and Lincoln, who illuminated the pages of modern 
history. 

The Negro Omitted from History. History in its 
broad sense, however, has not included that of the Negro. 
Unfortunately, most of our information about African his- 
tory comes from missionaries, travelers and public function- 
aries who are not reliable sources. The missionary is one 
who goes out to save souls from hell, and he does not find 
virtue in those who do not believe as he does. The traveler 
is usually a man of leisure, who records his impressions 
which may not mean much, since he is just a passing observer 
who has not time to go into the depths of things. The man 
in office in Africa is sent out from Europe to represent some 
colonial enterprise, and he is not interested in the native 
except to exploit him. He is there to hinder rather than to 
help. The Negroes who yield to the yoke, according to such 
writers, are all right, but those who rebel and try to assert 
themselves are the worst people on earth. 

Revelations by Scientific Study. By scientific study of 
Africa, however, we are finding out that these early people 
were very interesting. We know that the Hottentots had 
sufficient knowledge of chemistry to concoct poison for their 
_ arrow-heads; and the natives of central Africa domesticated 
the sheep, goat and cow, and gave the world its greatest 
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boon in the discovery of iron. ‘These natives had much 
emotion, too, and learned to express it artistically. Africans 
were the first to use stringed instruments. As further evi- 
dence of this one can find in the caverns in southern Africa 
solutric rock paintings which would do credit to any art 
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gallery in Europe. In the central part one can observe — 
numerous masks, beautiful carving, ornate pottery, and 
exquisite jewelry; and then he may gaze upon ruins of im- 
posing temples in medieval Rhodesia. 
Parallelism in Cultures. In religion the Africans re- 
. semble somewhat the Hebrews. The African story of crea- 
tion runs very much like that of the Jews. We say that the 
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laws of our country are based on the Bible. We could even 
say that they are founded upon African institutions. 
Kaffirs and Hebrews punished adultery, theft, murder, and 
treason in almost the same way. So far as the African 
court procedure is known, too, it has shown resemblcnce to 
that of the Hebrews. It is said that the first idea of trial 
by jury developed among the natives of Africa in the Mossi 
empire. , 

Merchants and Traders. Scholars find to the credit of 
Africa, too, something not evident today in the Negro 
in the United States. The Africans in the interior were very 
successful merchants and traders. It may be that slavery 
crushed initiative in the Negroes in America. There were 
wealthy cities in the central part of Africa built up by men 
able to produce things and to drive bargains in disposing of 
them. These Africans had flourishing markets in the in- 
terior and established trade routes leading to Asia and 
Europe. Some evidence of such commercial development 
may be seen today, especially in the city of Kano. With 
this wealth and intellectual power the Negroes reached a 
very high degree of political organization in Africa. Before 
the Mohammedan invasion about the year 1000 there arose 
strong men who established kingdoms and empires. 

The Negro of Today and Yesterday. There is, how- 
ever, a very great difference between the Negro of today and 
the African of three hundred and fifty years ago. It may 
be the American Negro has developed so far away from that 
type that one cannot establish a close connection. It is very 
difficult sometimes to find a real Negro. The American 
Negro has Mongolian, Indian, and Caucasian blood; and 
sometimes when we refer to the Negro we mean outcastes 
or people with whom others do not want to associate. This 
makes difficult the problem of evaluating the progress of the 
Negro in America. 
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When one attends a meeting of so-called Negroes today 
and finds it breaking up in an uproar he comes away dis- 
couraged about ‘four people.” They are not always “our 
people.” Sometimes they are everybody’s people. Their 
disputes often result from the fact that some one who is 
more white than black, sees the thing altogether from the 
Caucasian point of view; another who is more Indian than > 
African cannot appreciate the thought of the others; and 
still another with a Chinese strain answers the call of the 
blood and shows himself to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The affair ends, then, in an inter-racial squabble; and their 
foolhardiness is charged to the account of. African tempera- 
ment. Let us study Africans and learn better. 


WHY THE NEGRO IN HISTORY? 


The Past of the Negro Studied. The justification for 
the Negro’s digging up his past may be succinctly stated. 
[f a race has no history, if it has no worth-while tradition, it 
becomes a negligible factor in the thought of the world. It 
stands in danger of being exterminated. The American In-— 
dian left no continuous record. He did not appreciate the 
value of tradition; and today he is all but gone and for- 
gotten. The Hebrew, on the other hand, keenly appreciated 
the value of tradition as is attested by the Bible itself. In 
spite of world-wide persecution, therefore, he is still a great 
factor in our life. 

_ Disadvantage of Being Neglected. The case of the 
Negro may be stated concretely. A man writes a book on 
the New Freedom. Some one inquires as to how he can 
harmonize his anti-Negro policy with his progressive doc- 
trine. He replies that he was not thinking of the Negro 
when he produced that work. An order is given for the 
training’ of all young men for military service. A Negro 
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_ applies to equip himself for this duty, but he is told that the 
principles involved in the war concern only white men, and 
that Negroes will be accepted to serve only in subordinate 
positions. A Negro supports the successful party in a cam- 
paign and then asks for the accustomed recognition in the 
personnel of the new administration, but he is told that 
public opinion is such that the Negro cannot be safely ex- 
alted to positions of trust in the government. A bond issue 
is voted to improve the facilities of education, but the Negro 
school is denied its pro rata share or it is permitted to receive 
what the white system abandons as antiquated and inade- 
quate. A Negro is passed on the street and is shoved off 
into the mud; he complains or strikes back and is lynched 
as a desperado who attacked a gentleman. And what if he is 
handicapped, segregated, or lynched? According to our 
education and practice, “if you kiil one of the group, the 
world goes on just as well or better; for the Negro is noth- 
ing, has never been anything and never will be anything but 
a menace to civilization.” 

Race Prejudice from Propaganda. We call this race 
prejudice, and it may be thus properly named; but it is not 
something inherent in human nature. It is merely the log- 
ical result of tradition, the inevitable outcome of thorough 
instruction to the effect that the Negro has never contributed 
anything to the progress of mankind. The doctrine has been 
thoroughly drilled into the whites and the Negroes nave 
learned well the lesson themselves. Many of them look 
upon other races as superior and accept the status of recog- 
nized inferiority. 

History of One Race Only. The fact is, however, that 
one race has not accomplished any more good than any other 
race, for nature would be self-contradictory if it produced 
one race inferior to the other. But if you leave it to the 
one to set forth his own virtues while disparaging those of 
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the other, it will not require many generations before all 
credit for human achievements will be ascribed to one par- 
ticular stock. Such is the history taught in our -schools 
today. 

Equality and Justice Need a Hearing. On the other 
hand, history shows that just as thorough education in the 
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belief i in the inequality of races has brought the world to the 
cat- and-dog stage of religious and racial strife, so may thor- 
ough instruction in the equality of races bring about a reign 
of brotherhood through an appreciation of the virtues of all 
races, creeds and colors. In such a change in point of view 

achievements of the Negro properly set forth will crown even 
| ‘the handicapped American of African blood as a factor in 
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human progress and a maker of modern civilization. The 
Negro has supplied the demand for labor of a large area of 
our own country, he has been a conservative force in its 
recent economic development, he has given the nation a 
poetic stimulus, he has developed the most popular music 
of the modern era, and he has preserved in its purity the 
brotherhood taught by Jesus of Nazareth. 

Exhortation to a New Thought. A thinker exhorts 
us, then, to let the light of history enable us to see that 
“enough of good there is in the lowest estate to sweeten 
life; enough of evil in the highest to check presumption; 
enough there is of both in all estates, to bind us in com- 
passionate brotherhood, to teach us impressively that we 
are of one dying and one immortal family.” ‘Let truth 
destroy the dividing prejudices of nationality and teach uni- 
versal love without distinction of race, merit or rank. With 
such vision of truth all may help men to rise above the race 
hate of this age unto the altruism of a universal brother- 
hood.” 

The Root of the Trouble. In our approach to history, 
however, we do not proceed in this fashion. Children are 
taught to fear and shun persons of color; Chinese are baited; 
Jews are persecuted—all as a matter of course. Some 
people explain such an attitude as an inborn trait. Modern 
psychology, however, shows that this is not the case. This 
attitude is acquired. It has not been proved that physical 
differences themselves create a distinctive sense of aversion 
or of special attraction. It has been established that if in- 
stinct plays any part in the development of race feeling it 
is less prominent in child life than in adolescence and young 
adulthood. 

Minds of Children Poisoned. It is clear, however, that 
whether the child is born with natural aversions or not “even 
before he starts going to school he is certain to have his mind 
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canalised into habitual acceptance of the prevailing attitudes 
of the group within which he lives. The child is made to 
notice outer differences and to accept them as signs of inner 
differences of value. His very contacts are regulated for 
him, if not by precept then by example. Attitudes uncon- 
sciously transmitted, moreover, are considered much more 
effective than those deliberately taught.” 


Jos—EpH SEAMON CoTTER, PoET, TELLING CHILDREN A STORY 
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Attitudes Examined. “In this matter,’ says Bruno 
Lasker, ‘‘it is the gesture of the parent rather than the word 
of mouth, the smile of derision for members of another race 
in the adult group rather than the recital of the ‘golden rule,’ 
or a profession of cordiality, the adult’s racial pride that 
comes to the surface in moments of exultation rather than 
lessons on human brotherhood, and above all the obvious 
facts of segregation and social division on racial lines that 
condition the child’s attitudes: A refusal to admit members 
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of another race to personal contact makes protestations of 
absence of race feeling ridiculous.” 

History in Public Schools. ‘To the controversy over 
the public school teaching of history,” continues this author, 
“our inquiry contributes one or two pertinent facts: It is not 
immaterial whether one people rather than another is made 
the object of appreciative study, whether the influences of 
one rather than another are pictured as favorable upon the 
progress of western civilization. ‘The child absorbs from 
historical study attitudes toward living peoples and _ their 
representatives in his own country and in his own com- 
munity. Practically all history teaching is propaganda; but 
there are significant differences between the methods as well 
as the contents of certain textbooks. Excessive emphasis 
on one type of facts and a corresponding suppression of 
others—the most frequent practice—condition the child to 
preconceptions and false valuations which it takes much 
time to unlearn. The more slyly insinuated expression of 
contempt for some national and racial groups is apt to create 
antipathies which cannot always later in life be traced to 
their sources and so, with others, are carried along as seem- 
ingly innate. 

Textbooks at Fault. ‘This is even more true of the 
prejudiced teaching to be found in textbooks on such pre- 
sumably scientific subjects as biology, anthropology, or 
geography. There is much testimony to the effect that just 
because this teaching comes to the child not in the form of 
vivid narrative but in that of objective statements of fact 
in the vocabulary of science, and with pictorial illustrations 
not from ‘art,’ but from photography, its influence on atti- 
tudes is even more powerful. The heroes of history may 
merge with those of legend and fiction; but the naked savage 
pictured, in contrast with a fully dressed white man, as 
representative of the Negro race will have produced a mental 
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impression which returns as the word ‘Negro’ is mentioned.” 

Attitudes Not Easily Changed. The experience of col- 
lege instructors in such matters shows that racial attitudes 
of the youth are not easily changed after they reach adoles- 
cence. Although students of this advanced stage are shown 
the fallacy of race superiority and the folly of race distinc- 


tions, they nevertheless continue to do the illogical thing of © 


still looking upon these despised groups as less worthy than 
themselves and persist in treating them accordingly. Teach- 
ers of elementary and secondary schools giving attention to 
this problem have succeeded in softening and changing the 
attitudes of children whose judgment has not been so hope- 
lessly warped by the general attitude of the communities in 
_ which they have been brought up. 


BIAS IN THE RECORDS 


Perversion at the Very Source. History is sometimes 
perverted, too, at its very source. One author has said that 
history is the record of what man has thought and felt and 
attempted and accomplished. But if we had the complete 
record of everything all individuals have done, if we had a 
detailed account of what all nations or races have done, we 
would have before us such a mass of facts that few in- 
dividuals could do more than to become acquainted with the 
smallest fraction of such achievements. In recording his- 
tory, it is contended, we are not concerned with all of these 
deeds but with such of them as give evidence of having had 
a direct bearing on other events of tremendous importance 
which affect our life today. 


Historians Sometimes Unsympathetic. Yet, here is © 


a danger, because the so-called historian may be too close 
to the things recorded to distinguish between the important 
and the unimportant, and he may be so biased or thought- 
less as to ignore significant achievements because they are 
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to the credit of those in whom he is not interested. Such a 
thing could easily happen in the remote past when there were 
few who were in a position to leave a written record. Those 
who were so fortunate told their story well and sometimes 
neglected that of the neighbouring races or nations. 

Research Necessary. ‘This is the reason why research 
is required to reveal the hidden truths of history. Many 
persons who are open-minded are often the victims of false- 
hood because they have not had the opportunity to learn 
the truth. There are others who know the truth but prefer 
falsehood for selfish purposes. The majority of the people 
| of the world, however, can be depended upon to heed ullti- 
| mately the teachings of the truth. This effort, nevertheless, 
} requires much energy and patience because people long 
| accustomed to error will not always immediately change 
‘even when they are convinced that such error is the cause 
of woe. 


CIVILIZATION A WORLD ACHIEVEMENT 


Universal History the Objective of True Historians. 
This study, therefore, is not so much that of Negro history 
as it is universal history. There is no such thing as Negro 
history or Jewish history or Chinese history in the sense of 
‘isolated contributions. The relations and interrelations of 
races, the close communication of peoples, and the wide- 
| spread diffusion of ideas have made it necessary for one 
}.group so to depend upon the other and so to profit by the 
achievements of the other that it is difficult to have any par- 
ticular history ear-marked. History, then, is a record of 
| the progress of mankind rather than of racial or national 
achievement. 
| Modern Culture a Contribution of All Races. No 
| particular race can claim credit for the present-day civiliza- 
‘tion. The important contributions to civilization have come 
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from various sources. We are such victims of propagandists 
masquerading as teachers that we can hardly believe that 
Africans first domesticated the sheep, the cow and goat, gave 
the stimulus to Greek art through Ethiopia and Egypt, and 
taught the world the most valuable of all gifts, the use of 
iron. Certain people sometimes criticize Negroes for imitat- 
ing them. If these critics would think of the daily uses 
they make of iron they would appreciate just how much they 
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imitate Negroes. We seldom think of the fact that the 
ostracized Chinaman on our shores came from the land that 
gave the world such boons as the mariner’s compass, print- | 
ing, and gunpowder. We would be all but shocked if we sat 
down and figured out how much we owe to the despised 
Oriental for our knowledge of architecture, philosophy, — 
science, and mathematics. Most of our so-called intelligent — 
people think of these things as discoveries recently worked 
out by the group now exploiting the modern world. 
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Race Hate and National Prejudice. Our chief diffi- 
culty is that we are afflicted with race hate and a national 
prejudice, too often referred to as patriotism. A man can 
love his own race without hating others. He who teaches 
his race to hate another does not love his own. He who en- 
courages his race to handicap another in the struggle for life 
handicaps ultimately his own. One can love his own coun- 
try without wishing harm to other lands. He who inflames 
his country against another does his own irreparable injury. 
He who does any of these things is not a desirable citizen. 
He is the enemy of all that is lofty and noble in man. 

Bias Considered by Certain Writers a Necessity. 
When called in question about this selfish attitude, the 
promoters of this bias undertake to justify their efforts on 
the ground that some such teaching is necessary to preserve 
modern civilization. What they really have in mind is that 
such propaganda is necessary to justify the present domina- 
tion of the world by brute force. The subjection of one man 
to the will of another and the exploitation of one man by 
another cannot be thought of as an effort to preserve a 
civilization. No one can question the fact that the Euro- 
_peans and Americans have made valuable contributions to 
modern progress; and, on the other hand, no one can truth- 
fully contend that others have not made similar contribu- 
tions. What we have today is not the civilization of any 
particular race or nation, but the civilization of the world 
to which all races have made their contributions. 

History Seems Strange to Propagandists. This 

sounds like heresy today. An instructor teaching history as 
it really is, therefore, would not be tolerated two weeks in 
some of our accredited universities. What the authorities 
want is not history but propaganda in justification of domi- 
nation and exploitation of the weak by the strong. Our 
schools have made unusual progress in the teaching of the 
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natural sciences, but in the teaching of history and govern- 
ment we have merely held up before the youth such facts as 
the dominant classes would like to have known. The result, 
therefore, as pointed out by James Harvey Robinson, is that 
we are about as far behind in our knowledge of the social 
sciences as the world was in Aristotle’s day, although the 
recognized principles of natural science of that time have 
been committed to oblivion. 


THE HIGHER AIM 


History Understood in its Broad Sense. What then 
should we aim to do in the teaching of Negro history? 
Should we suggest that the public forget important facts of 
history long since established as beyond question? We 
should not advocate any such unwise course. We should 
hold on to the real facts of history as they are, but complete 
such knowledge by studying also the history of races and 
nations which have been purposely ignored. We should not 
study less the achievements of Mesopotamia, Greece, and 
Rome; but we should give just as much attention to the 
internal African kingdoms, the Songhay empire, and Ethio- - 
pia, which through Egypt decidedly influenced the civiliza- 
tion of the Mediterranean world. We should not study less 
the rise of Christianity and the development of the church; 
but we should at the same time mention the persons of 
African blood who figured in these achievements, and who 
today are endeavoring to carry out the principles of Jesus 
' long since repudiated by most so-called Christians. We 
should not underrate the achievements of the captains of 
industry who in the commercial expansion of the modern ~ 
world have produced the wealth necessary to ease and com- 
fort, but we should give credit to the Negro who so largely 
supplied the demand for labor by which these things have 
been accomplished, 
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Truth not to be Neglected. In our own particular his- 
tory we should not dim one bit the lustre of any star in our 
firmament. We should not learn less of George Washington, 
“First in War, First in Peace and First in the hearts of his 
Countrymen’”’; but we should learn something also of the 
three thousand Negro soldiers of the American Revolution 
who helped to make this “Father of our Country” possible. 
We should not fail to appreciate the unusual contribution 
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of Thomas Jefferson to freedom and democracy; but we 
should invite attention also to one of his outstanding con- 
temporaries, Benjamin Bannaker, the mathematician, astron- 
omer, and advocate of a world peace plan set forth in 1793 
with the main principles of Woodrow Wilson’s League of 
Nations. We should in no way detract from the fame of 
Perry on Lake Erie or Jackson at New Orleans in the second 
struggle with England; but we should remember the black 
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men who assisted in winning these victories on land and 
sea. We should not cease to pay tribute to Abraham Lin- 
coln as the “Savior of the Country”; but we should ascribe 
praise also to the 178,000 Negroes who had to be mustered 
into the service of the Union before it could be preserved, 
and who by their heroism demonstrated that they were enti- 
tled to freedom and citizenship. We should in no way what- 
ever withhold assistance from the effort to make the world 
safe for democracy, but we should teach our citizenry his- 
tory rather than propaganda and thus make this country 
safe for all elements of the population at home. 


The Record in Other Lands. To the history of the 
world we would not give less attention because of our in- 
terest in the study of the Negro. In that story, however, 
we would mention General Sakanouye Tamura Maro as an 
aid to the Japanese in conquering the ancient Ainu; Antar 
as the defender of besieged Arabia; Angelo Solimann as a 
great factor in wars of the Holy Roman Empire; Abram 
Hannibal in the service of Peter the Great; General Dumas 
in the French Revolution; and Osai Tutu Kwamina, 
Samori, Chaka, Dingaan, Moshesh, Dinizulu, Cetewayo, 
Lobenguela, and Menelik, who for a century kept Euro- 
peans out of Africa. We would notice Juan Latino, the 
humanist in Spain; Alexander Dumas the elder, the cele- 
brated novelist of France; Alexander Dumas the younger, 
the dramatist-reformer in the same land; J. E. J. Captein, 
the theologian in Holland; Wilhelm Amo, the philosopher at 
Wittenberg; and Alexander Pushkin, the father of Russian 
poetry. To these we would add the Chevalier de St. Georges, 
the musician in France; Sebastian Gomez, the painter in 
Spain; and Juan de Pareja, another artist of the Iberian 
Peninsula. 


APPENDIX 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


In Congress, July 4, 1776, 
THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


When in the Course of human events, it becomes neceessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the Powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, That whenever any Form 
of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, 
_as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all experi- 
ence hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursu- 
ing invariably the same Object evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Gov- 
ernment, and to provide new Guards for their future security—Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Systems of Government. The 
history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted’ 
to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and _ necessary 
for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing 
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importance, unless suspended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large dis- 
tricts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right eleeue an to them and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their Public Records, for the sole pur- 
pose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to 
be elected; whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their exercise; the State remaining 
in the mean time exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for that 
purpose obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions 
of new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent 
to Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment, of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of 
Officers to harass our People, and eat out their substance. 7” 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the 
Consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the 
Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment for any Murders 
which they should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a _ neighbouring 
Province, establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
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Boundaries so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for 
introducing the same absolute rule into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and 
altering fundamentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislature, and declaring themselves invested 
with Power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection 
and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our ‘towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
compleat the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas 
to bear Arms against their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, 
whose known rule of warfare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in 
the most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attention to our British brethren. We 
have warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to ex- 
tend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by 
the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They too have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, 
acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and hold them, 
as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States of America, in 
General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of 
the good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent 
States; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them and the State of Great 
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Britain; is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract 
Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other,Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred 
Honor. 
JOHN HANCOCK. 


New Hampshire—Jostan BARTLETT, WM. WHIPPLE, MATTHEW THORNTON. 


Massachusetts Bay—Samyi. ADAMS, JOHN ADAMS, Rost. TREAT PAINE, 
ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


Rhode Island—Strer. Hopkins, WimLiAM ELLERY. 


Connecticut—ROoGER SHERMAN, SAM’EL HuntTiIncTon, WM. WILLIAMS, 
OLIveR Wotcortrt. 

New York—W.s. F Lovp, Putt. Livincston, Frans. Lewis, LEw1s Morris. 

New Jersey—Ricup. STOCKTON, JNo. WITHERSPOON, Fras. HopxkINson, 
JoHn Hart, Apra. CLARK. 


Pennsylvania—Rost. Morris, BENJAMIN RusH, BENJA. FRANKLIN, JOHN 
Morton, Gro. CryMeEr, Jas. SmitrH, Geo. Tayitor, JAMES WItson, GEO. 
Ross. 


Delaware—Casar Ropney, Geo. Reap, THo. M’Kean. 


Maryland—SAMvuEL CHASE, WM. Paca, THOS. STONE, CHARLES CARROLL 
of Carrollton. 


Virginia—GEOrRGE WytTHeE, RicHARD HENry LrEE, TH. JEFFERSON, BENJA. 
Harrison, THos. NELSON, jr., Francis Licutroot Ler, CarTER BRAXTON. | 


North Carolina—Wmn. Hooper, JosepH Hewes, JOHN PENN. 


South Carolina—Epwarp RvuTLEDGE, THos. HEywarp, Junr., THOMAS 
LyncuH, Junr., ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 


Georgia—ButTtTon Gwinnett, Lyman Hatt, Geo. WAtrTon.+ 


1 This arrangement of the names is made for convenience. The states are 
not mentioned in the original. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * 


We THE Peopre of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this 
ConsTITUTION for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE. I. 


SECTION. 1. All legislative Powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

SECTION. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second Year by the People of the several States, and the 
Electors in each State shall have the Qualifications requisite for Electors of 
the most numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 

No Person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to the 
Age of twenty. five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole Num- 
ber of free Persons, including those bound to Service for a Term of Years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other Persons. ‘The 
actual Enumeration shall be made within three Years after the first Meeting 
of the Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent Term of 
ten Years, in such Manner as they shall by Law direct. The number of 
Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, but each 
State shall have at Least one Representative; and until such enumeration 
shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantation. one, Con- 
necticut five, New-York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware 
one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, 
and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, the Execu- 
tive Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 


* Reprinted from the text issued by the State Department. 
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The House of Representatives shall chuse their Speaker and other Officers; 
and shall have the sole Power of Impeachment. 

SECTION. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six Years; 
and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three Classes. 
The Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at the Expira- 
tion of the second Year, of the second Class at the Expiration of the fourth 
Year, and of the third Class at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
one third may be chosen every second Year; and if Vacancies happen by 
Resignation, or otherwise, during the Recess of the Legislature of any 
State, the Executive thereof may make temporary Appointments until the 
next Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the Age of 
thirty Years, and been nine Years a Citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, 
but shall have no Vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall chuse their other Officers, and also a President pro tem- 
pore, in the Absence of the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Impeachments. When 
sitting for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no Person shall be convicted without the Concurrence of two thirds of the» 
Members present. 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not extend further than to re- 
moval from Office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of 
honor, Trust or Profit under the United States: but the Party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Punishment, according to Law. 

SECTION. 4. The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
- Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by Law make or 
- alter such Regulations, except as to the Places of chusing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every Year, and such Meet- 
ing shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by Law 
appoint a different Day. 

SECTION. 5. Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, Returns 
and Qualifications of its own Members, and a Majority of each shall con- 
stitute a Quorum to do Business; but a smaller Number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the Attendance of absent | 
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Members, in such Manner, and under such Penalties as each House may 
provide. 

Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, punish its Mem- 

bers for disorderly Behaviour, and, with the Concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a member. 
_ Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such Parts as may in their Judgment 
require Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the Members of either House 
on any question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of those Present, be entered 
on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, without the Consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other Place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

SEcTION. 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a Compensa- 
tion for their Services, to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. They shall in all Cases, except Treason, 
Felony and Breach of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their 
Attendance at the Session of their respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any Speech or Debate in either House, 
they shall not be questioned in any other Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil Office under the Authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall 
have been encreased during such time; and no Person holding any Office 
under the United States, shall be a Member of either House during his 
Continuance in Office. 

Section. 7. All Bills for raising Revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with Amendments 
as on other Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it become a Law, be presented to the President of 
the United States; If he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return 
it, with his Objections, to that House in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the Objections at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration two thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together with the Objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved 
by two thirds of that House, it shall become a Law. But in all such Cases 
the Votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and Nays, and the 
Names of the Persons voting for and against the Bill shall be entered on 
the Journal of each House respectively. If any Bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if he had 
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signed it, unless the Congress by their Adjournment prevent its Return, in 
which Case it shall not be a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
Adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United States; and 
before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, according to the Rules and Limitations prescribed in the 
Case of a Bill. 

SecTIoNn. 8. The Congress shall have Power To lay and collect Taxes, 
Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the, common 


Defence and general Welfare of the United States; but ail Duties, Imposts — 


and Excises shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian Tribes; 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization, and uniform Laws on 
the subject of Bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and of foreign Coin, and fix 
the Standard of Weights and Measures; 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities and cur- 
rent Coin of the United States; 

To establish Post Offices and post Roads; 

To promote the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing for 
limited Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to their re- 
spective Writings and Discoveries; 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court; 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies committed on the high Seas, 
and Offences against the Law of Nations; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, and make Rules 
concerning Captures on Land and Water; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to that 
Use shall be for a longer Term than two Years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and 
~ naval Forces; : 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, 
suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions; 


To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia, and for 


governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment of 
the Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress; 


To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, over such Dis- 
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trict (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may, by Cession of particular 
States, and the Acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the Government 
of the United States, and to exercise like Authority over all Places pur- 
chased by the Consent of the Legislature of the State in which the same 
shall be, for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and 
other needful Buildings ;—And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States, or in any Department or 
Officer thereof. 

SecTIoN. 9. The Migration or Importation of such Persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress prior to the Year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
but a Tax or duty may be imposed on such Importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each Person. 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety may require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be laid, unless in Proportion to 
the Census or Enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of Commerce or Revenue 
to the Ports of one State over those of another: nor shall Vessels bound 
to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in Consequence of 
Appropriations made by Law; and a regular Statement and Account of the 
Receipts and Expenditures of all public Money shall be published from 
time to time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United States: And no 
Person holding any Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall, without the 
Consent of the Congress, accept of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, 
of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State. 

Section. 10. No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, or Confed- 
eration; grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin Money; emit Bills of 
Credit; make any Thing but gold and Silver Coin a Tender in Payment of 
Debts; pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law impairing 
the Obligation of Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 

No State shall, without the Consent of the Congress, lay any Imposts 
or Duties on Imports or Exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties and 
Imposts, laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of 
the Treasury of the United States; and all such Laws shall be subject to 
the Revision and Controul of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any Duty of Ton- 
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nage, keep Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into any Agree- 
ment or Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power, or engage 
in War, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger as will. not 
admit of delay. 


ARTICLE, il. 


SEcTION. 1. The executive Power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his Office during the Term of 
four Years, and, together with the Vice President, chosen for the same 
Term, be elected, as follows 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature thereof may. 
direct, a Number of Electors, equal to the whole Number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress: but 
no Senator or Representative, or Person holding an Office of Trust or Profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by Ballot for 
two Persons, of whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a List of all the Persons voted 
for, and of the Number of Votes for each; which List they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the Seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the Presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the Certificates, and the Votes shall then be counted. The Person having 
the greatest Number of Votes shall be the President, if such Number be a 
Majority of the whole Number of Electors appointed; and if there be 
more than one who have such Majority, and have an equal Number of | 
Votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately chuse by Ballot 
one of them for President; and if no Person have a Majority, then from 
the five highest on the List the said House shall in like Manner chuse the 
President. But in chusing the President, the Votes shall be taken by 
States, the Representation from each State having one Vote; A quorum for 
this Purpose shall consist of a Member or Members from two thirds of the 
States, and a Majority of all the States shall be necessary to a Choice. In 
every Case, after the Choice of the President, the Person having the greatest 
~Number of Votes of the Electors shall be the Vice President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal Votes, the Senate shall chuse 
from them by Ballot the Vice President. 

The Congress may determine the Time of chusing the Electors, and the 
Day on which they shall give their Votes; which Day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a Citizen of the United 
States, at the time of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the Office of President; neither shall any Person be eligible to that Office 
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who shall not have attained to the Age of thirty five Years, and been four- 
teen Years a Resident within the United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, 
Resignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said 
Office, the Same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the Congress may 
by Law provide for the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or Inability, 
both of the President and Vice President, declaring what Officer shall then 
act as President, and such Officer shall act accordingly, until the Disability 
be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for his Services, a Com- 
pensation, which shall neither be encreased nor diminished during the Period 
for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that 
Period any other Emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take the follow- 
ing Oath or Affirmation:— : 

“Tf do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the Office 
of President of the United States, and will to the best of my Ability, pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

SECTION. 2. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual Service of the United States; he may require 
the Opinion, in writing, of the principal Officer in each of the executive De- 
partments, upon any Subject relating to the Duties of their respective 
Offices, and he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and Pardons for 
Offences against the United States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
to make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators present concur; and 
he shall nominate, and by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 


| shall appoint Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of 


the supreme Court, and all other Officers of the United States, whose Ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by Law: but the Congress may by Law vest the Appointment of 
such inferior Officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Departments. 

The President shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies that may happen 
during the Recess of the Senate, by granting Commissions which shall 
expire at the End of their next Session. 

Section. 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress Informa- 
tion of the State of the Union, and recommend to their Consideration such 
Measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraor- 
dinary Occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and in Case of 
Disagreement between them, with Respect to the Time of Adjournment, 
he may adjourn them to such Time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
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Ambassadors and other public Ministers; he shall take Care that the Laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall Commission all the Officers of the United 
States. 

SEcTION. 4. The President, Vice President and all civil Officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from Office on Impeachment for, and Con- 
viction of, Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE. III. 


Section. 1. The judicial Power of the United States, shall be vested in 
one supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the supreme and 
inferior Courts, shall hold their Offices during good Behaviour, and shall, 
at stated Times, receive for their Services, a Compensation, which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in Office. 

SEcTION. 2. The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and 
Equity, arising under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and 
Treaties made, or which shall be made, under their Authority;—to all 
Cases, affecting Ambassadors other public Ministers and Consuls;—to all 
Cases of admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction;—to Controversies to which 
the United States shall be a Party ;—to Controversies between two or more 
States;—between a State and Citizens of another State;—between Citizens 
of different States,—between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands 
under Grants of different States, and between a State; or the Citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be Party, the supreme Court shall have, 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, the supreme 
Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be by 
Jury; and such Trial shall be held in the State where the said Crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed within any State, the Trial 
shall be at such Place or Places as the Congress may by Law have directed. 

SECTION. 3. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in levy- 
~ ing War against them, or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them Aid 
and Comfort. No Person shall be convicted of Treason unless on the 
Testimony of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in 
open Court. 

. The Congress shall have Power to declare the Punishment of Treason, 
but no Attainder of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person attainted. 
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ARTICLE. IV. 


Section. 1. Full Faith and Credit shall be given in each State to the 
public Acts, Records, and judicial Proceedings of every other State. And 
the Congress may by general Laws prescribe the Manner in which such 
Acts, Records and Proceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 

SEcTION. 2. The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all Privileges 
and Immunities of Citizens in the several States. 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, or other Crime, 
who shall flee from Justice, and be found in another State, shall on Demand 
of the executive Authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or Regulation 
therein, be discharged from such Service or Labour, but shall be delivered 
up on Claim of the Party to whom such Service or Labour may be due. 

SECTION. 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be.formed or erected within the Jurisdic- 
tion of any other State; nor any State be formed by the Junction of two 
or more States, or Parts of States, without the Consent of the Legislatures 
of the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful Rules 
and Regulations respecting the Territory or other Property belonging to 
the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed 
as to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 
Section. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a Republican Form of Government, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion; and on Application of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic Violence. 


ARTICLE. V. 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Application 
of the Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a Conven- 
tion for proposing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be valid to all 
Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three fourths of the several States, or by Conventions in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress; Provided that no Amendment which may be 
made prior to the Year One thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
Manner affect the first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first 
Article; and that no State, without its Consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal Suffrage in the Senate. 


_ 
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ARTICLE. VI. 


All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the Adoption | 


of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the Authority of the United States, shall be the supreme Law of the 
Land; and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in 
the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Members 
of the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial Officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by 
Oath or Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no religious Test 
shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 


ARTICLE. VII. 


The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient for 
the Establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the 
Same. 


THE AMENDMENTS. 


Ab 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or, 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of grievances. 


II. 


A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 


Iii. 


No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, without the 
consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed — 
by law. 
ane IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by Oath ° 
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or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


Ve 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual 
service in time of War or public danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any Criminal Case to be witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 


VI. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining Witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
Assistance of Counsel for his defence. 


vi. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common law. 


VIil. 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
.and unusual punishments inflicted. 


IX. 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


EX 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. 


XI. 


The Judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
* to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
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United States by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of 
any Foreign State. 


XT. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabi- 
tant of the same state with themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted 
for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate;—The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted;—The person having the greatest 
number. of votes for President, shall be the President, if such number .be a 
majority of the whole number of Electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers not 
exceeding three on the list of those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by states, the representation 
from each state having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of 
all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other con-— 
stitutional disability of the President. The person having the greatest 
number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitu- 
_tionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice- 
' President of the United States. | 


XI. 


- Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 
Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation. 
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XIV. 


Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States: nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

SECTION 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding. Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the Executive 
and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one 
years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years 
of age in such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or elector of President and Vice President, or hold any office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the United States, or under any State, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United 
States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or 
given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

SECTION 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties 
for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by ‘appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 


XV. 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, cr previous condition of servitude. 


* 
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Secrion 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the Senate, 
the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower 
the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the people fill 
the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election or 
term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the Con- 
stitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


SECTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the manu- 
facture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation ~ 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited. 

SECTION 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

SECTION 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of. the 
_ several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years of eg 

date of the submission hereof to the States by Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX 


SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
Sex. 


SECTION 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by BpDIt- 
priate legislation. 
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ARTICLE XX 


SECTION 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall end at 
noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at noon on the 3d day of January, of the years in which such 
terms would have ended if this article had not been ratified; and the terms 
of their successors shall then begin. * 

SecTION 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day of January, unless they by 
law shall appoint a different day. 

SEcTION 3. If at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the 
President, the President elect shall have died, the Vice President elect shall 
become President. If a President shall not have been chosen before the 
time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the President elect shall have 
failed to qualify, then the Vice President elect shall act as President until 
a President shall have qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for 
the case wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice President elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner in 
which one who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall act accord- 
ingly until a President or Vice President shall have qualified. 

SECTION 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death 
of any of the persons from whom the House of Representatives may choose 
a President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate 
may choose a Vice President whenever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them. 

SEcTION 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of October 
following the ratification of this article. 

SECTION 6. This article shall be inoperative, unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission. 


ARTICLE XXI 


SEcTION 1. The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States is hereby repealed. 

SECTION 2. The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, 
or possession of the United States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating 
liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

SEcTIoN 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of 
the submission hereof to the States by Congress. 


AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE RAISING OF TWO REGIMENTS 
OF MEN OF COLOR 


Passep OCTOBER 24, 1814 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, That the Governor of the State be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to raise, by voluntarily enlistment, two regiments of 
free men of color, for the defence of the State for three years, unless sooner 
discharged. 

SECTION 2. And be it further enacted, That each of the said regiments 
shall consist of one thousand and eighty able-bodied men; and the said 
regiments shall be formed into a brigade, or be organized in such manner, 
and shall be employed in such service, as the Governor of the State of New 
York shall deem best adapted to defend the said State. 

SecTION 3. And be it further enacted, That all the commissioned officers 
of the said regiments and brigade shall be white men; and the Governor 
of the State of New York shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to com- 
mission, by brevet, all the officers of the said regiments and brigade, who 
shall hold their respective commissions until the council of appointment 
shall have appointed the officers of the said regiments and brigade, in pur- 
suance of the Constitution and laws of the said State. 

SECTION 4, And be it further enacted, That the commissioned officers 
of the said regiments and brigade shall receive the same pay, rations, forage, 
and allowances, as officers of the same grade in the army of the United 
States; and the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of the 
said regiments shall receive the same pay, rations, clothing, and allowances, 
as the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of the army of 
the United States; and the sum of twenty-five dollars shall be paid to each 
of the said non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, at the time 
of enlistment, in lieu of all other bounty. . 

Section 5. And be it further enacted, That the troops to be raised as 
~ aforesaid may be transferred into the service of the United States, if the 
Government of the United States shall agree to pay and subsist them, and 
to refund to this State the moneys expended by this State in clothing and 
arming them; and, until such transfer shall be made, may be ordered into 
the service of the United States in lieu of an equal number of militia, 
whenever the militia of the State of New York shall be ordered into the 
service of the United States. | 

SEcTION 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any 
able-bodied slave, with the written assent of his master or mistress, to enlist 
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into the said corps; and the master or mistress of such slave shall be entitled 
to the pay and bounty allowed him for his service; and, further, that the 
said slave, at the time of receiving his discharge, shall be deemed and 
adjudged to have been legally manumitted from that time, and his said 
master or mistress shall not thenceforward be liable for his maintenance. 

Section 7. And be it further enacted, That every such enrolled person, 
who shall have become free by manumission or otherwise, if he shall there- 


_ after. become indigent, shall be deemed to be settled in the town in which 


the person who manumitted him was settled at the time of such manu- 
mission, or in such other town where he shall have gained a settlement 
subsequent to his discharge from the said service; and the former owner 
or owners of such manumitted person, and his legal representatives, shall 
be exonerated from his maintenance, any law to the contrary hereof not- 
withstanding. 

SECTION 8. Azd be it further enacted, That, when the troops to be raised 
as aforesaid shall be in the service of the United States, they shall be subject 
to the rules and articles which have been or may be hereafter established 
by the By-laws of the United States for the government of the army of 
the United States; that, when the said troops shall be in the service of the 
State of New York, they shall be subject to the same rules and regulations; 
and the Governor of the Said State shall be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to exercise all the power and authority which, by the said rules 
and articles, are required to be exercised by the President of the United 
States.1 


PROCLAMATION OF ANDREW JACKSON 


HEADQUARTERS OF 7TH MILITARY DISTRICT 


MOBILE, SEPTEMBER 21, 1814. 
TO THE FREE COLORED INHABITANTS OF LOUISIANA: 


“Through a mistaken policy you have heretofore been deprived of a 
participation in the glorious struggle for national rights in which our 
country is engaged. This no longer shall exist. 

As sons of freedom, you are now called upon to defend our most inestim- 
able blessing. As Americans, your country looks with confidence to her 
adopted children for a valorous support, as a faithful return for the ad- 
vantages enjoyed under her mild and equitable government. As fathers, 
husbands, and brothers, you are summoned to rally around the standard of 
the eagle, to defend all which is dear in existence. 

Your country, although calling for your exertions, does not wish you 


1 Laws of the State of New York, passed at the 38th Session of the Legis- 
lature, chap. XVIII. 
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to engage in her cause without amply remunerating you for the services 
rendered. Your intelligent minds are not to be led away by false represen- 
tations. Your love of honor would cause you to despise the man who 
should attempt to deceive you. In the sincerity of a soldier and the language 
of truth I address you. : 

To every noble-hearted, generous freeman of color, volunteering to serve 
during the present contest with Great Britain, and no longer, there will 
be paid the same bounty in money and lands, now received by the white 
soldiers of the United States, viz.: one hundred and twenty-four dollars in 
money, and one hundred and sixty acres of land. The non-commissioned 
officers and privates will also be entitled to the same monthly pay and 
daily rations, and clothes, furnished to any American soldier. 

On enrolling yourselves in companies, the major-general commanding 
will select officers for your government from your white fellow-citizens. 
Your non-commissioned officers will be appointed from among yourselves. 

Due regard will be paid to the feelings of freemen and soldiers. You will 
not, by being associated with white men in the same corps, be exposed to 
improper comparisons or unjust sarcasm. As a distinct, independent bat- 
talion or regiment, pursuing the path of glory, you will, undivided, receive 
the applause and gratitude of your countrymen. 

To assure you of the sincerity of my intentions, and my anxiety to engage 
your invaluable services to our country, I have communicated my wishes 
to the Governor of Louisiana, who is fully informed as to the manner of 
enrollment, and will give you every necessary information on the subject 
of this address. 

“ANDREW JACKSON, Major-General Commanding.” 


On December 18, 1814, Jackson said further in another address: 


To THE MEN OF COLOR.—Soldiers! From the shores of Mobile I collected 
you to arms; I invited you to share in the perils and to divide the glory of 
your white countrymen. I expected much from you, for I was not unin- 
formed of those qualities which must render you so formidable to an 
invading foe. I knew that you could endure hunger and thirst and all 
the hardships of war. I knew that you loved the land of your nativity, 
and that, like ourselves, you had to defend all that is most dear to man. 
But you surpass my hopes. I have found in you, united to these qualities, 
that noble enthusiasm which impels to great deeds. 

Soldiers! The President of the United States shall be informed of your 
conduct on the present occasion; and the voice of the representatives of 
the American nation shall applaud your valor, as your general now praises 
your ardor. The enemy is near. His sails cover the lakes. But the brave 
are united; and if he finds us contending among ourselves, it will be for 
the prize of valor, and fame, its noblest reward. 
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WORDS OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


I pray you to remember that the slaveholders are just as merciful and 
forbearing as they can be in their situation—not a whit more brutal, 
bloody, satanic, than they are obliged to be in the terrible exigencies in 
which, as slaveholders, they are placed. They are men of like passions 
with ourselves; they are of our common country; and if we had been 
brought up in the midst of slavery, as they have been,—if we had our 
property in slaves, as they have,—if we had had the same training and 
education that they have received, of course, we should have been just as 
much disposed to do all in our power to support slavery, and to put down 
freedom, by the same atrocious acts, as themselves. The tree bears its 
natural fruit,—like causes will produce like effects. But let us return them 
good for evil, by seizing this opportunity to deliver them from their deadliest 
curse,—that is Christian. 

Genuine abolitionism is not a hobby, got up for personal or associated 
aggrandizement; it is not a political ruse; it is not a spasm of sympathy, 
which lasts but for a moment, leaving the system weak and worn; it is not 
a fever of enthusiasm; it is not the fruit of fanaticism; it is not a spirit 
of faction. It is of heaven, not of men. It lives in the heart as a vital 
principle. It is an essential part of Christianity, and aside from it there can 
be no humanity. Its scope is not confined to the slave population of the 
United States, but embraces mankind. Opposition cannot weary it out, 
force cannot put it down, fire cannot consume it. It is the spirit of Jesus, 
who was sent ‘‘to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God.” 
Its principles are self-evident, its measures rational, its purposes merciful 
and just. It cannot be diverted from the path of duty, though all earth and 
hell oppose; for it is lifted far above all earth-born fear. When it fairly 
takes possession of the soul, you may trust the soul-carrier anywhere, that 
he will not be recreant to humanity. In short, it is a life, not an impulse— 
a quenchless flame of philanthropy, not a transient spark of sentimentalism. 

I pray you, abolitionists, ...do not get impatient; do not become 
exasperated; do not attempt any new political organization; do not make 
yourselves familiar with the idea that blood must flow. Perhaps blood 
will flow—God knows, I do not; but it shall not flow through any counsel 
of mine. Much as I detest the oppression exercised by the Southern slave- 
holder he is a man, sacred before me. He is a man, not to be harmed 
by my hand nor with my consent. He is a man, who is grievously and 
wickedly trampling upon the rights of his fellowman; but all I have to 
do with him is to rebuke his sin, to call him to repentance, to leave him 
without excuse for his tyranny. He is a sinner before God—a great sinner; 
yet, while I will not cease reprobating his horrible injustice, I will let him 
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see that in my heart there is no desire to do him harm—that I wish to bless 
him here, and bless him everlastingly,—and that I have no other weapon te 
wield against him but the simple truth of God, which is the great instru: 
ment for the overthrow of all iniquity and the salvation of the world. 
—The Liberator, III, 473; IX, 114. 


DOWNFALL OF SLAVERY PROPHESIED (1837) 1 
By NATHANIEL PAUL 


The progress of emancipation, though slow, is nevertheless certain. It is 
certain, because that God who has made of one blood all nations of men, 
and who is said to be no respecter of persons, has so decreed; I therefore 
have no hesitation in declaring from this sacred place that not only through- 
out the United States of America, but throughout every part of the habitable 
world where slavery exists, it will be abolished. However great may be 
the opposition of those who are supported by the traffic, yet slavery will 
cease. The lordly planter who has his thousands in bondage may stretch 
himself from his couch of ivory and sneer at the exertions which are made 
by the humane and benevolent, or he may take his stand upon the floor 
of Congress and mock the pitiful generosity of the East or West for daring 
to meddle with the subject and attempting to expose its injustice; he may 
threaten to resist all efforts for a general or a partial emancipation even 
to a dissolution of the Union. But still I declare that slavery will be 
extinct; a universal and not a partial emancipation must take place; nor is 
the period far distant. The indefatigable exertions of the philanthropists 
in England to have it abolished in their West India Islands, the recent 
revolutions in South America, the catastrophe and exchange of power in 
the Isle of Hayti, the restless disposition of both master and slave in the 
Southern States, the Constitution of our government, the effects of literary 
and moral instruction, the generous feelings of the pious and benevolent, the 
influence and spread of the holy religion of the cross of Christ, and the 
irrevocable decrees of Almighty God, all combine their efforts, and with 
united voice declare that the power of tyranny must be subdued, the — 
captive must be liberated, the oppressed go free, and slavery must revert 
-back to its original chaos of darkness, and be forever annihilated from the 
earth. Did ot believe that it would always continue, and that man to the! 
end of time would be perritted with impunity to usurp the same undue 
authority over his fellow, I would disallow any allegiance or obligation I 
was under to my fellow creatures, or any submission that I owed to the 
laws of my country; I would deny the superintending power of divine 
Providence in the affairs of this life; I would ridicule the religion of the 


1 Delivered in 1837 on the occasion of the celebration of emancipation 
in the West Indies. | 
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Savior of the world, and treat as the worst of men the ministers of the 
everlasting gospel; I would consider my Bible as a book of false and 
delusive fables, and commit it to the flames; nay, I would still go farther; 
I would at once confess myself an atheist, and deny the existence of a 
holy God. 


MEANING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 1 
By ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


In those days, our Declaration of Independence was held sacred by all, 
and thought to include all; but now, to aid in making the bondage of the 
negro universal and eternal, it is assailed and sneered at, and construed 
and hawked at, and torn, till if its framers could rise from their graves 
' they could not at all recognize it. All the powers of earth seem rapidly 
combining against him. Mammon is after him, ambition follows, philosophy 
follows, and the theology of the day is fast joining the cry. They have 
him in his prison house, they have searched his person and left no prying 
instrument with him. One after another they have closed the heavy iron 
doors upon him; and now they have him, as it were, bolted in with a 


q lock of a hundred keys, which can never be unlocked without the con- 


currence of every key; the keys in the hands of a hundred different men, 
and they scattered to a hundred different and distant places; and they 
stand musing as to what invention, in all the dominions of mind and 
matter, can be produced to make the impossibility of his escape more 
complete than it is... . 

I think the authors of that notable instrument (Declaration of Inde- 
pendence) intended to include all men; but they did not intend to declare 
all men equal in all respects. They did not mean to say all were equal 
in color, size, intellect, moral development, or social capacity. They defined 
_ with tolerable distinctness in what respects they did consider all men created 
equal—equal with “certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” This they said, and this they meant.... 
They meant to set up a standard maxim for free society, which should be 
familiar to all, and revered by all; constantly looked to, constantly labored 
for, and even though never perfectly attained, constantly approximated, and 
thereby constantly spreading and deepening its influence and augmenting the 
happiness and value of life to all people of all colors everywhere. The asser- 
tion that ‘‘all men are created equal” was no practical use in effecting our 
separation from Great Britain; and it was placed in the Declaration, not 
for that but for future use. Its authors meant it to be, as, thank God, it is 
now proving itself, a stumbling block to. all those who in after times might 


1 Delivered in the debate with Stephen A. Douglas. 
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seek to turn a free people back into the hateful paths of despotism. They 
knew the proneness of prosperity to breed tyrants, and they meant when 
such should reappear in this fair land and commence their vocation, they 
should find left for them at least one hard nut to crack... . 

It is now no child’s play to save the principles of Jefferson from total 
overthrow in this nation. One would state with great confidence that he 
could convince any sane child that the simpler propositions of Euclid are 
true; but nevertheless he would fail, utterly, with one who should deny 
the definitions and axioms. The principles of Jefferson are the definitions 
and axioms. The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of 
free society. And yet they are denied and evaded, with no small show of 
success. One dashingly calls them “glittering generalities.” Another bluntly 
calls them ‘‘self-evident lies.”’ And others insidiously argue that they apply 
only to “superior races.” These expressions, differing in form, are identical 
in object and effect—the supplanting the principles of free government, and 
restoring those of classification, caste and legitimacy. They would delight 
a convocation of crowned heads plotting against the people. They are the 
vanguard—the miners and sappers of returning despotism. We must repulse 
them, or they will subjugate us. This is a world of compensation; and he 
who would be no slave must consent to have no slave. Those who deny 
freedom to others deserve it not for themselves; and, under a just God, 
cannot long retain it. All honor to Jefferson—to the man who, in the con- 
crete pressure of a struggle for national independence by a single people, had 
the coolness, forecast, and capacity to introduce into a merely revolutionary 
document an abstract truth, applicable to all men and all times, and so 
to embalm it there that today and in all coming days it shall be a rebuke 
and a stumbling-block to the very harbingers of reappearing tyranny and’ 
oppression. 


Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, I, 87. 


THE SPEECH AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CEMETERY 
AT GETTYSBURG IN 1862 


By AspraHAM LINCOLN 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent, 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to’ the proposition that 
all men are created equal. | 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war; testing whether that nation, or 7 
any nation.so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a 
great battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field, as a final resting place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not consecrate—we can. 
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not hallow—this ground. The brave men living and dead, who struggled 
here have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here: It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us,—that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 
Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, VIII, 200-201. 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, on the twenty-second day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation was issued 
by the President of the United States, containing, among other things, the 
following, to wit: | 

“That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any State or 
designated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever free; and 
the Executive Government of the United States, including the military and 
naval authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such 
persons, and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, 
in any effort they may make for their actual freedom. 

“That the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by procla- 
mation, designate the States and parts of States, if any, in which the people 
thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the United States; and 
the fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that day be in good 
faith represented in the Congress of the United States, by members chosen 
thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such State 
shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testi- 
mony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such State, and the people thereof, 
are not then in rebellion against the United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States in time of actual armed rebellion against the 
authority and Government of the United States, and as a fit and necessary 
war measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in 
accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly proclaimed for the full period 
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of one hundred days from the day first above mentioned, order and designate 
as the States and parts of States wherein the people thereof respectively are 
this day in rebellion against the United States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaque- 
mine, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, 
Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, including the 
city of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Caro- — 
lina, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty-eight counties designated 
as West Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, Accomac, Northampton, 
Elizabeth City, York, Princess Anne, and Norfolk, including the cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are, for the present, 
left precisely as if this proclamation were not issued. 

And, by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do order 
and declare that all persons held as slaves within said designated States and 
parts of States, are and henceforward shall be free; and that the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the military and naval authori- 
ties thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free, to abstain 
from all violence, unless in necessary self-defence; and I recommend to them 
that, in all cases when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such persons, of suitable 
condition, will be received into the armed service of the United States to gar- 
rison forts, positions, stations, and other places, and to man vessels of all 
sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted 
by the Constitution upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind, and the gracious favor of Almighty God. uy 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this first day of January, in the (L.S.) 
year of our Lord 1863, and of the independence of the United States the 
eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: 
William H. Seward, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


“MALICE TOWARD NONE—CHARITY TOWARD ALL’”— 
SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


By ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


FELLOW-CouNTRYMEN: At this second appearing to take the oath of the 
presidential office, there is less occasion for an extended address than there 
was at.the first. Then a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be 


\ 
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pursued, seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of four years, 
during which public declarations have been constantly called forth on 
every point and phase of the great contest which still absorbs the attention 
and engrosses the energies of the nation, little that is new could be pre- 
sented. The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is 
as well known to the public as to myself; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, no 
prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all thoughts were 
anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded it—all sought 
to avert it. While the inaugural address was being delivered from this 
place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, insurgent 
agents were in the city seeking to destroy it without war—seeking to dis- 
solve the Union, and divide effects, by negotiation. Both parties depre- 
cated war; but one of them would make war rather than let the nation 
survive; and the other would accept war rather than let it perish. And 
the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not distributed 
generally over the Union, but localized in the Southern part of it. These 
slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this 
interest was, somehow, the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, 
and extend this interest was the object for which the insurgents would 
rend the Union, even by war; while the government claimed no right to do 
more than to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration which 
it has already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. 
Both read the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and each invokes 
his aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men should dare 
to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of 
other men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayers of both could not be answered—that of neither has been answered 
fully. 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with 
all nations. 
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DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF THE UNVEILING OF THE FREEDMEN’S MONUv- 
MENT, IN Memory oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, IN LINCOLN PARK, 
Wasuincron, D. C., Aprit 14, 1876. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: 

I warmly congratulate you upon the highly interesting object which has 
caused you to assemble in such numbers and spirit as you have today. 
This occasion is, in some respects, remarkable. Wise and thoughtful men 
of our race who shall come after us and study the lesson of our history in 
the United States, who shall survey the long and dreary spaces over which 
we have traveled, who shall count the links in the great chain of events 
by which we have reached our present position, will make a note of this 
occasion. They will think of it and speak of it with a sense of manly 
pride and complacency. 

I congratulate you, also, upon the very favorable circumstances in 
which we meet today. They are high, inspiring, and uncommon. They 
lend grace, glory, and significance to the object for which we have met. 
Nowhere else in this great country, with its uncounted towns and cities, 
unlimited wealth, and immeasurable territory extending from sea to sea, 
could conditions be found more favorable to the success of this occasion 
than here. 

We stand today at the national center to perform something like a 
national act—an act which is to go into history; and we are here where 
every pulsation of the national heart can be heard, felt, and reciprocated. 
A thousand wires, fed with thought and winged with lightning, put us 


in instantaneous communication with the loyal and true men all over this. 


country. 

Few facts could better illustrate the vast and wonderful change which 
has taken place in our condition as a people than the fact of our assem- 
bling here for the purpose we have today. Harmless, beautiful, proper, 
and praiseworthy as this demonstration is, I cannot forget that no such 
demonstration would have been tolerated here twenty years ago. The 
spirit of slavery and barbarism, which still lingers to blight and destroy 
in some dark and distant parts of our country, would have made our 
assembling here the signal and excuse for opening upon us all the flood- 
gates of wrath and violence. ‘That we are here in peace today is a com- 
pliment and a credit to American civilization and a prophecy of still 
greater national enlightenment and progress in the future. I refer to the 
past, not: in malice, for this is no day for malice, but simply to place more 
distinctly in front the gratifying and glorious change which has come 
both to our white fellow-citizens and ourselves, and to congratulate all 
upon the contrast between now and then—the new dispensation of freedom 
with its thousand blessings to both races, and the old dispensation of slavery 
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with its ten thousand evils to both races, white and black. In view, then, 
of the past, the present, and the future, with the long and dark history 
of our bondage behind us, and with liberty, progress, and enlightenment 
before us, I again congratulate you upon this auspicious day and hour. 

Friends and fellow citizens, the story of our presence here is soon and 
easily told. We are here in the District of Columbia, here in the city 
of Washington, the most luminous point of American territory, a city 
recently transformed and made beautiful in its body and in its spirit. We 
are here in the place where the ablest and best men of the country are 
sent to devise the policy, enact the laws, and shape the destiny of the 
Republic. We are here, with the stately pillars and majestic dome of the 
Capitol of the nation looking down upon us; we are here, with the broad 
earth freshly adorned with the foliage and flowers of spring for our 
church, and all races, colors, and conditions of men for our congregation 
—in a word, we are here to express, as best we may, by appropriate forms 
and ceremonies, our grateful sense of the vast, high, and preeminent 
services rendered to ourselves, to our race, to our country, and to the 
whole world by Abraham Lincoln. 

The sentiment that brings us here today is one of the noblest that can 
stir and thrill the human heart. It has crowned and made glorious the 
high places of all civilized nations with the grandest and most enduring 
works of art, designed to illustrate the characters and perpetuate the memo- 
ries of great public men. It is the sentiment which from year to year 
adorns with fragrant and beautiful flowers the graves of our loyal, brave, 
and patriotic soldiers who fell in defence of the Union and liberty. It is 
the sentiment of gratitude and appreciation, which often, in the presence 
of many who hear me, has filled yonder heights of Arlington with the 
eloquence of eulogy and the sublime enthusiasm of poetry and song; a 
sentiment which can never die while the Republic lives. 

For the first time in the history of our people, and in the history of 
the whole American people, we join in this high worship, and march con- 
spicuously in the line of this time-honored custom. First things are always 
interesting, and this is one of our first things. It is the first time that, 
in this form and manner, we have sought to do honor to an American 
great man, however deserving and illustrious. I commend the fact to 
notice, let it be told in every part of the Republic; let men of all parties 
and opinions hear it; let those who despise us, not less than those who 
respect us, know that now and here, in the spirit of liberty, loyalty, and 
gratitude, let it be known everywhere, and by everybody who takes an 
interest in human progress and in the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind, that, in the presence and with the approval of the members of 
the American House of Representatives, reflecting the general sentiment of 
the country: that in the presence of that august body, the American Senate, 
representing the highest intelligence and the calmest judgment in the 
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country; in presence of the Supreme Court and Chief-Justice of the 
United States, to whose decisions we all patriotically bow; in the presence 
and under the steady eye of the honored and trusted President of the 
United States, with the members of his wise and patriotic Cabinet, we, the 
colored people, newly emancipated and rejoicing in our blood-bought free- 
dom, near the close of the first century in the life of this Republic, have 
now and here unveiled, set apart, and dedicated a monument of enduring 
granite and bronze, in every line, feature, and figure of which the men 
of this generation may read, and those of after-coming generations may 
read, something of the exalted character and great works of Abraham 
Lincoln, the first martyr President of the United States. 

Fellow citizens, in what we have said and done today, and in what 
we may say and do hereafter, we disclaim everything like arrogance and 
assumption. We claim for ourselves no superior devotion to the char- 
acter, history, and memory of the illustrious name whose monument we 
have here dedicated today. We fully comprehend the relation of Abraham 
Lincoln both to ourselves and to the white people of the United States. 
Truth is proper and beautiful at all times and in all places, and it is never 
more proper and beautiful in any case than when speaking of a great 
public man whose example is likely to be commended for honor and imi- 
tation long after his departure to the solemn shades,—the silent continents 
of eternity. It must-be admitted, truth compels me to admit, even here 
in the presence of the monument we have erected to his memory, Abraham 
Lincoln was not, in the fullest sense of the word, either our man or our 
model. In his interests, in his associations, in his habits of thought, and 
in his prejudices, he was a white man. 

He was preeminently the white man’s President, entirely devoted to the 
welfare of white men. He was ready and willing at any time during the 
first years of his administration to deny, postpone, and sacrifice the rights 
of humanity in the colored people to promote the welfare of the white 
people of this country. In all his education and feeling he was an American 
of the Americans. He came into the Presidential chair upon one prin- 
ciple alone, namely, opposition to the extension of slavery. His arguments 
in furtherance of this policy had their motive and mainspring in his patri- 
otic devotion to the interests of his own race. To protect, defend, and 
perpetuate slavery in the States where it existed Abraham Lincoln was 
not less ready than any other President to draw the sword of the nation. 
He was ready to execute all the supposed constitutional guarantees of the 
United States Constitution in favor of the slave system anywhere inside 
the slave States. He was willing to pursue, recapture, and send back the 
fugitive slave to his master, and to suppress a slave rising for liberty, though 
his guilty master were already in arms against the Government. The 
race to which we belong were not the special objects of his consideration. 
Knowing this, I concede to you, my white fellow citizens, a preeminence | 
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in this worship at once full and supreme. First, midst, and last, you 
-and yours were the obects of his deepest affection and his most earnest 
solicitude. You are the children of Abraham Lincoln. We are. at best 
only his step-children; children by adoption, children by force of cir- 
cumstances and necessity. To you it especially belongs to sound his praises, 
to preserve and perpetuate his memory, to multiply his statues, to hang 
his pictures high upon your walls, and commend his example, for to you: 
he was a great and glorious friend and benefactor. Instead of supplanting 
you at this altar, we would exhort you to build high his monuments; let 
them be of the most costly material, of the most cunning workmanship; 


let their forms be symmetrical, beautiful, and perfect; let their bases be 


upon solid rocks, and their summits lean against the unchanging blue, over- 
hanging sky, and let them endure forever! But while in the abundance 
of your wealth, and in the fullness of your just and patriotic devotion, 
you do all this, we entreat you to despise not the humble offering we this 
day unveil to view; for while Abraham Lincoln saved for you a country, 
he delivered us from a bondage, according to Jefferson, one hour of which 
was worse than ages of the oppression your fathers rose in rebellion to 
oppose. 

Fellow citizens, ours is no new-born zeal and devotion—merely a thing 
of this moment. The name of Abraham Lincoln was near and dear to 
our hearts in the darkest and most perilous hours of the Republic. We 
were no more ashamed of him when shrouded in clouds of darkness, of 
doubt, and defeat than when we saw him crowned with victory, honor, 
and glory. Our faith in him was often taxed and strained to the utter- 
most, but it never failed. When he tarried long in the mountain; when 
he strangely told us that we were the cause of the war; when he still more 
strangely told us to leave the land in which we were born; when he re-. 
fused to employ our arms in defence of the Union; when, after accepting 
our services as colored soldiers, he refused to retaliate our murder and 
torture as colored prisoners; when he told us he would save the Union 
if he could with slavery, when he revoked the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion of General Frémont; when he refused to remove the popular com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, in the days of its inaction and 
defeat, who was more zealous in his efforts to protect slavery than to sup- 
press rebellion; when we saw all this, and more, we were at times grieved, 
stunned, and greatly bewildered; but our hearts believed while they 
ached and bled. Nor was this, even at that time, a blind and unreasoning 
superstition. Despite the mist and haze that surround him; despite the 
tumult, the hurry, and confusion of the hour, we were able to take a 
comprehensive view of Abraham Lincoln, and to make reasonable allow- 
ance for the circumstances of his position. We saw him, measured him, 
and estimated him; not by stray utterances to injudicious and tedious dele- 
gations, who often tries his patience; not by isolated facts torn from their. 
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connection; not by any partial and imperfect glimpses, caught at inop- 
portune moments; but by a broad survey, in the light of the stern logic 
of great events, and in view of that “divinity which shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will,” we came to the conclusion that the hour 
and the man of our redemption had somehow met in the person of Abraham 
Lincoln. It mattered little to us what language he might employ on 
special occasions; it mattered little to us, when we fully knew him, whether 
he was swift or slow in his movements; it was enough for us that Abraham 
Lincoln was at the head of a great movement, and was in living and earnest 
sympathy with that movement, which, in the nature of things, must go 
on until slavery should be utterly and forever abolished in the United 
States. 

When, therefore, it shall be asked what we have to do with the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, or what Abraham Lincoln had to do with us, the 
answer is ready, full, and complete. Though he loved Cesar less than Rome, 
though the Union was more to him than our freedom or our future, under 
his wise and beneficent rule we saw ourselves gradually lifted from the 
depths of slavery to the heights of liberty and manhood; under his wise 
and beneficent rule, and by measufes approved and vigorously pressed 
by him, we saw that the handwriting of ages, in the form of prejudice 
and proscription, was rapidly fading from the face of our whole country; 
under his rule, and in due time, about as soon after all as the country 
could tolerate the strange spectacle, we saw our brave sons and brothers lay- 
ing off the rags of bondage, and being clothed all over in the blue uniforms 
of the soldiers of the United States; under his rule we saw two hundred 
thousand of our dark and dusky people responding to the call of Abraham , 
Lincoln, and with muskets on their shoulders, and eagles on their buttons, 
timing their high footsteps to liberty and union under the national flag; 
under his rule we saw the independence of the black republic of Hayti, 
the special object of slaveholding aversion and horror, fully recognized, and 
her minister, a colored gentleman, duly received here in the city of Wash- 
ington; under his rule we saw the internal slave-trade, which so long dis- 
graced the nation, abolished, and slavery abolished in the District of Co- 
lumbia; under his rule we saw for the first time the law enforced against 
the foreign slave-trade, and the first slave-trader hanged like any other 
pirate or murderer; under his rule, assisted by the greatest captain of our 
age, and his inspiration, we saw the Confederate States, based upon the 
idea that our race must be slaves, and slaves forever, battered to pieces — 
and scattered to the four winds; under his rule, and in the fullness of 
time, we saw Abraham Lincoln, after giving the slaveholders three months’ 
grace in which to save their hateful slave system, penning the immortal 
paper, which, though special in its language, was general in its principles 
and effect, making slavery forever impossible in the United States. Though | 
we waited long, we saw all this and more. 
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Can any colored man, or any white man friendly to the freedom of all 
men, ever forget the night which followed the first day of January, 1863, 
when the world was to see if Abraham Lincoln would prove to be as good 
as his word? I shall never forget that memorable night, when in a distant 
city I waited and watched at a public meeting, with three thousand others 
not less anxious than myself, for the word of deliverance which we have 
read today. Nor shall I ever forget the outburst of joy and thanksgiving 
that rent the air when the lightning brought to us the emancipation proc- 
lamation. In that happy hour we forgot all delay, and forgot all tardiness, 
forgot that the President had bribed the rebels to lay down their arms by 
a promise to withhold the bolt which would smite the slave system with 
destruction; and we were thenceforward willing to allow the President all 
the latitude of time, phraseology, and every honorable device that states- 
manship might require for the achievement of a great and _ beneficent 
measure of liberty and progress. 

Fellow citizens, there is little necessity on this occasion to speak at 
length and critically of this great and good man, and of his high mission 
in the world. That ground has been fully occupied and completely cov- 
ered both here and elsewhere. The whole field of fact and fancy has been 
gleaned and garnered. Any man can say things that are true of Abraham 
Lincoln, but no man can say anything that is new of Abraham Lincoln. 
His personal traits and public acts are better known to the American people 
than are those of any other man of his age. He was a mystery to no 
man who saw him and heard him. Though high in position, the humblest 
could approach him and feel at home in his presence. Though deep he 
was transparent; though strong he was gentle; though decided and pro- 
nounced in his convictions, he was tolerant towards those who differed 
from him, and patient under reproaches. Even those who only knew him 
through his public utterances obtained a tolerably clear idea of his char- 
acter and his personality. The image of the man went out with his words, 
and those who read them, knew him. 

I have said that President Lincoln was a white man, and shared the 
prejudices common to his countrymen towards the colored race. Looking 
back to his times and to the condition of his country, we are compelled to 
admit that this unfriendly feeling on his part may be safely set down as 
one element of his wonderful success in organizing the loyal American 
people for the tremendous conflict before them, and bringing them safely 
through that conflict. His great mission was to accomplish two things: 
first, to save his country from dismemberment and ruin; and second, to 
free his country from the great crime of slavery. To do one or the other, 
or both, he must have the earnest sympathy and the powerful cooperation 
of his loyal fellow-countrymen. Without this primary and essential con- 
dition to success his efforts must have been vain and utterly fruitless. Had 
he put the abolition of slavery before the salvation of the Union, he would 
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have inevitably driven from him a powerful class of the American people 
and rendered resistance to rebellon impossible. Viewed from the genuine 
abolition ground, Mr. Lincoln seemed tardy, cold, dull, and indifferent; 
but measuring him by the sentiment of his country, a sentiment he was 
bound as a statesman to consult, he was swift, zealous, radical, and de- 
termined. 

Though Mr. Lincoln shared the prejudices of his white fellow-countrymen 
against the Negro, it is hardly necessary to say that in his heart of hearts 
he loathed and hated slavery. The man who could say, “Fondly do we 
hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourage of war shall soon pass 
away, yet if God wills it continue till all the wealth piled by two hundred 
years of bondage shall have been wasted, and each drop of blood drawn 
by the lash shall have been paid for by one drawn by the sword, the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether,” gives all needed 
proof of his feeling on the subject of slavery. He was willing, while’the 
South was loyal, that it should have its pound of flesh, because he thought 
it was so nominated in the bond; but farther than this no earthly power 
could make him go. 

Fellow-citizens, whatever else in the world may be partial, unjust and 
uncertain, time, time! is impartial, just and certain its action. In the 
realm of mind, as well as in the realm of matter, it is a great worker, and 
often works wonders. The honest and comprehensive statesman, clearly 
discerning the needs of his country, and earnestly endeavoring to do his 
whole duty, though covered and blistered with reproaches, may safely 
leave his course to the silent judgment of time. Few great public men 
have ever been the victims of fiercer denunciation than Abraham Lincoln 
was during his administration. He was often wounded in the house of his 
friends. Reproaches came thick and fast upon him from within and from 
without, and from opposite quarters. He was assailed by abolitionists; 
he was assailed by slaveholders; he was assailed by the men who were 
for peace at any price; he was assailed by those who were for, a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war; he was assailed for not making the war 
an abolition war; and he was most bitterly assailed for making the war 
an abolition war. 

But now behold the change: the judgment of the present hour is, that 
taking him for all in all, measuring the tremendous magnitude of the work 
before him, considering the necessary means to ends, and surveying the 
end from the beginning, infinite wisdom has seldom sent any man into 
the world better fitted for his mission than Abraham Lincoln. His birth, 
his training, and his natural endowments, both mental and physical, were 
strongly in his favor. Born and reared among the lowly, a stranger to 
wealth. dnd luxury, compelled to grapple singlehanded with the flintiest 
hardships of life, from tender youth to sturdy manhoed, he grew strong 
in'the manly and heroic qualities demanded by the great mission to which 
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he was called by the votes of his countrymen. The hard condition of his 


early life, which would have depressed and broken down weaker men, 
only gave greater life, vigor, and buoyancy to the heroic spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln. He was ready for any kind and quality of work. What other 
young, men dreaded in the shape of toil he took hold of with the utmost 
cheerfulness. 


A spade, a rake, a hoe, 
A pick-ax, or a bill; 

A hook to reap, a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what you will. 


All day long he could split heavy rails in the woods, and half the night 
long he could study his English grammar by the uncertain flare of the light 
made by a pine knot. He was at home on the land with his axe, with his 
maul, with gluts, and with wedges; and he was equally at home on the 
water with his oars, with his poles, with his planks, and with his boat- 
hooks. And whether in his flat-boat on the Mississippi river, or at the 
fireside of his frontier cabin, he was a man of work. A son of toil him- 
self, he was linked in brotherly sympathy with the sons of toil in every 
loyal part of the republic. This very fact gave him tremendous power with 
the American people, and materially contributed not only to selecting him 
to the presidency, but in sustaining his administration of the government. 

Upon his inauguration as President of the United States, an office even 
where assumed under the most favorable conditions fitted to tax and strain 
the largest abilities, Abraham Lincoln was met by a tremendous crisis. 
He was called upon not merely to administer the government, but to 
decide in the face of terrible odds the fate of the republic. 

A formidable rebellion rose in his path before him; the Union was 
practically dissolved; his country was torn and rent asunder at the center. 
Hostile armies were already organized against the republic, armed with 
the munitions of war which the republic had provided for its own defense. 
The tremendous question for him to decide was whether his country 
should survive the crisis and flourish, or be dismembered and perish. His 
predecessor in office had already decided the question in favor of national 
dismemberment by denying to it the right of self-defense and self-pres- 
ervation—a right which belongs to the meanest insect. 

Happily for the country, happily for you and for me, the judgment of 
James Buchanan, the patrician, was not the judgment of Abraham Lincoln, 
the plebeian. He brought his strong common sense, sharpened in the 
school of adversity, to bear upon the question. He did not hesitate, he 
did not doubt, he did not falter; but at once resolved at whatever peril, 
at whatever cost, the union of the States should be preserved. A patriot 
himself, his faith was strong and unwavering in the patriotism of his 
countrymen. Timid men said before Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration that we 
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had seen the last President of the United States. A voice in influential 
quarters said, ‘Let the Union slide.” Some said that a Union maintained by 
the sword was worthless. Others said a rebellion of eight millions cannot 
be suppressed. But in the midst of all this tumult and timidity, and 
against all this, Abraham Lincoln was clear in his duty, and had an oath 
in heaven. He calmly and bravely heard the voice of doubt and fear all 
around him, but he had an oath in heaven, and there was not power 
enough on earth to make this honest boatman, backwoodsman, and _ broad- 
handed splitter of rails evade or violate that sacred oath. He had not been 
schooled in the ethics of slavery; his plain life had favored his love of 
truth. He had not been taught that treason and perjury were the proof 
of honor and honesty. His moral training was against his saying one 
thing when he meant another. The trust which Abraham Lincoln had in 
himself and in the people was surprising and grand, but it was also en- 
lightened and well founded. He knew the American people better than 
they knew themselves, and his truth was based upon this knowledge. 

Fellow-citizens, the fourteenth day of April, 1866, of which this is the 
eleventh anniversary, is now and will ever remain a memorable day in 
the annals of this republic. It was on the evening of this day, while a 
fierce and sanguinary rebellion was in the last stages of its desolating 
power, while its armies were broken and scattered before the invincible 
armies of Grant and Sherman, while a great nation, torn and rent by war, 
was already beginning to raise to the skies loud anthems of joy at the 
dawn of peace, that it was startled, amazed, and overwhelmed by the 
crowning crime of slavery—the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. It was 
a new crime—a pure act of malice. No purpose of the rebellion was to. 
be served by it. It was the simple gratification of a hell-black spirit of 
revenge. But it has done good after all. It has filled the country with a 
deeper abhorrence of slavery and a deeper love for the great liberator. 

Had Abraham Lincoln died from any of the numerous ills to which 
flesh is heir; had he reached that good old age in which his vigorous con- 
stitution and his temperate habits gave promise; had he been permitted 
to see the end of his great work; had the solemn curtain of death come 
down but gradually, we should still have been smitten with a heavy grief, 
and treasured his name lovingly. But, dying as he did die, by the red 
hand of violence, killed, assassinated, taken off without warning, not be- 
cause of personal hate—for no man who knew Abraham Lincoln could 
hate him—but because of his fidelity to union and liberty, he is doubly 
dear to us, and his memory will be precious forever. 

Fellow-citizens, I end as I began, with congratulations. We have done 
a good work for our race today. In doing honor to the memory of our 
friend and liberator we have been doing highest honors to ourselves and 
those who come after us; we have been fastening to ourselves a name and | 
fame imperishable and immortal; we have also been defending ourselves 
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from a blighting scandal. When now it shall be said that the colored man 
is soulless, that he has no appreciation of benefits or benefactors; when 
the foul reproach of ingratitude is hurled at us, and it is attempted to 
scourge us beyond the range of human brotherhood, we may calmly point 
to the monument we have this day erected to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 1 
By Taeropore ROOSEVELT 


We have met here to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of one of the two greatest Americans; of one of the two or three greatest 
men of the nineteenth century; of one of the greatest men in the world’s 
history. This rail-splitter, this boy who passed his ungainly youth in the 
dire poverty of the poorest of the frontier folk, whose rise was by weary 
and painful labor, lived to lead his people through the burning flames of 
a struggle from which the nation emerged, purified as by fire, born anew 
to a loftier life. After long years of iron effort, and of failure that came 
more often than victory, he at last rose to the leadership of the Republic, 
at the moment when that leadership had become the stupendous world- 
task of the time. He grew to know greatness, but never ease. Success 
came to him, but never happiness, save that which springs from doing well 
a painful and vital task. Power was his, but not pleasure. The furrows 
deepened on his brow, but his eyes were undimmed by either hate or fear. 
His gaunt shoulders were bowed, but his steel thews never faltered as he 
bore for a burden the destinies of his people. His great and tender heart 
shrank from giving pain; and the task allotted him was to pour out like 
water the life-blood of the young men, and to feel in his every fiber the 
sorrow of the women. Disaster saddened but never dismayed him. As 
the red years of war went by they found him ever doing his duty in the 
present, ever facing the future with fearless front, high of heart, and daunt- 
less of soul. Unbroken by hatred, unshaken by scorn, he worked and suf- 
fered for the people. Triumph was his at the last; and barely had he 
tasted it before murder found him, and the kindly, patient, fearless eyes 
were closed forever. 

As a people we are indeed beyond measure fortunate in the characters 
of the two greatest of our public men, Washington and Lincoln. Widely 
though they differed in externals, the Virginia landed gentleman and the 
Kentucky backwoodsman, they were alike in essentials, they were alike in 
the great qualities which made each able to do service to his nation and to 
all mankind such as no other man of his generation could or did render. 
Each had Jofty ideals, but each in striving to attain these lofty ideals was 
guided by the soundest common sense. Each possessed inflexible courage 
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in adversity, and a soul wholly unspoiled by prosperity. Each possessed 
all the gentler virtues commonly exhibited by good men who lack rugged 
strength of character. Each possessed also all the strong qualities com- 
monly exhibited by those towering masters of mankind who have too often 
shown themselves devoid of so much as the understanding of the words by 
which we signify the qualities of duty, of mercy, of devotion to the right, 
of lofty disinterestedness in battling for the good of others. There have 
been other men as great and other men as good; but in all the history of 
mankind there are no other two great men as good as these, no other two 
good men as great. Widely though the problems of today differ from the 
problems set for solution to Washington when he founded this nation, to 
Lincoln when he saved it and freed the slave, yet the qualities they showed 
in meeting these problems are exactly the same as those we should show 
in doing our work today. 

Lincoln saw into the future with the prophetic imagination usually 
vouchsafed only to the poet and the seer. He had in him all the lift toward 
greatness of the visionary, without any of the visionary’s fanaticism or 
egotism, without any of the visionary’s narrow jealousy of the practical 
man and inability to strive in practical fashion for the realization of an 
ideal. He had the practical man’s hard common sense and willingness 
to adapt means to ends; but there was in him none of that morbid growth 
of mind and soul which blinds so many practical men to the higher things 
of life. No more practical man ever lived than this homely backwoods 
idealist; but he had nothing in common with those practical men whose 
consciences are warped until they fail to distinguish between good and 
evil, fail to understand that strength, ability, shrewdness, whether in the 
world of business or of politics, only serve to make their possessor a more, 
noxious, a more evil, member of the community if they are not guided 
and controlled by a fine and high moral sense. 

We of this day must try to solve many social and industrial problems, 
requiring to an especial degree the combination of indomitable resolution 
with cool-headed sanity. We can profit by the way in which Lincoln 
used both these traits as he strove for reform. We can learn much of 
value from the very attacks which following that course brought upon 
his head, attacks alike by the extremists of revolution and by the ex- 
tremists of reaction. He never wavered in devotion to his principles, in 
his love for the Union, and in his abhorrence of slavery. Timid and luke- 
‘warm people were always denouncing him because he was too extreme; 
but as a matter of fact he never went to extremes, he worked step by 
step; and because of this the extremists hated and denounced him with 
a fervor which now seems to us fantastic in its deification of the unreal 
and the impossible. At the very time when one side was holding him up as 
the apostle of social revolution because he was against slavery, the leading 
abolitionist denounced him as the “slave hound of Illinois.” When he was 
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the second time candidate for President, the majority of his opponents 
attacked him because of what they termed his extreme radicalism, while 
a minority threatened to bolt his nomination because he was not radical 
enough. He had continually to check those who wished to go forward too 
fast, at the very time that he overrode the opposition of those who wished 
not to go forward at all. The goal was never dim before his vision; but 
he picked his way cautiously, without either halt or hurry, as he strode 
toward it, through such a morass of difficulty that no man of less courage 
would have attempted it, while it would surely have overwhemed any 
man of judgment less serene. Yet perhaps the most wonderful thing of 
all, and, from the standpoint of the America of today and of the future, 
the most vitally important, was the extraordinary way in which Lincoln 
could fight valiantly against what he deemed wrong and yet preserve un- 
diminished his love and respect for the brother from whom he differed. 
in the hour of a triumph that would have turned any weaker man’s head, 
in the heat of a struggle which spurred many a good man to dreadful vin- 
dictiveness, he said truthfully that so long as he had been in his office he 
had never willingly planted a thorn in any man’s bosom, and _ besought 
his supporters to study the incidents of the trial through which they were 
passing as philosophy from which to learn wisdom and not as wrongs to 
be avenged; ending with the solemn exhortation that, as the strife was 
over, all should reunite in a common effort to save their common country. 

He lived in days that were great and terrible, when brother fought 
against brother for what each sincerely deemed to be the right. In a 
contest so grim the strong men who alone can carry it through are rarely 
able to do justice to the deep convictions of those with whom they grapple 
in moral strife. At such times men see through a glass darkly; to only the 
rarest and loftiest spirits is vouchsafed that clear vision which gradually 
comes to all, even to the lesser, as the struggle fades into distance, and 
wounds are forgotten, and peace creeps back to the hearts that were hurt. 
But to Lincoln was given this supreme vision. He did not hate the man 
from whom he differed. Weakness was as foreign as wickedness to his 
strong, gentle nature; but his courage was of a quality so high that it 
needed no bolstering of dark passion. He saw clearly that the same high 
qualities, the same courage, and willingness for self-sacrifice, and devotion 
to the right as it was given them to see the right, belonged both to the 
men of the North and to the men of the South. As the years roll by, and 
as all of us, wherever we dwell, grow to feel an equal pride in the valor 
and self-devotion, alike of the men who wore the blue and the men who 
wore the gray, so this whole nation will grow to feel a peculiar sense of 
pride in the mightiest of the mighty men who mastered the mighty days; 
the lover of his country and of all mankind; the man whose blood was shed 
for the union of his people and for the freedom of a race, Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 1 


By Wooprow WILSON 


No more significant memorial could have been presented to the nation 
than this. It expresses so much of what is singular and noteworthy in | 
the history of the country; it suggests so many of the things that we prize 
most highly in our life and in our system of government. How eloquent | 
this little house within this shrine is of the vigor of democracy! There is | 
nowhere in the land any home so remote, so humble, that it may not con- | 


tain the power of mind and heart and conscience to which nations yield 


and history submits its process. Nature pays no tribute to aristocracy, sub- | 


scribes to no creed of caste, renders fealty to no monarch or master of 


any name or kind. Genius is no snob. It does not run after titles or seek | 


by preference the high circles of society. It affects humble company as 
well as great. It pays no special tribute to universities or learned societies 
or conventional standards of greatness, but serenely chooses its own com- 
rades, its own haunts, its own cradle even, and its own life of adventure 
and of training. Here is proof of it. This little hut was the cradle of one 
of the great sons of men, a man of singular, delightful, vital genius who 
presently emerged upon the great stage of the nation’s history, gaunt, shy, 
ungainly, but dominant and majestic, a natural ruler of men, himself in- 
evitably the central figure of the great plot. No man can explain this, 
but every man can see how it demonstrates the vigor of democracy, where 
every door is open, in every hamlet and countryside, in city and wilder- 
ness alike, for the ruler to emerge when he will and claim his leadership 
in the free life. Such are the authentic proofs of the validity and vitality 
of democracy. 

Here, no less, hides the mystery of democracy. Who shall guess this 
secret of nature and providence and a free polity? Whatever the vigor 
and vitality of the stock from which he sprang, its mere vigor and sound- 
ness do not explain where this man got his great heart that seemed to 
comprehend all mankind in its catholic and benignant sympathy, the mind 
that sat enthroned behind those brooding, melancholy eyes, whose vision 
swept many an horizon which those about him dreamed not of—-that mind 
that comprehended what it had never seen, and understood the language 
of affairs with the ready ease of one to the manner born—or that nature 
which seemed in its varied richness to be the familiar of men of every day 
of life. This is the sacred mystery of democracy, that its richest fruits 
spring up out of soils which no man has prepared and in circumstances 
amidst which they are the least expected. This is a place alike of mystery 
and of reassurance. 

It is likely that in a society ordered otherwise than our own LINCOLN 
could not have found himself or the path of fame and power upon which 

1 Delivered in 1916. 
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he walked serenely to his death. In this place it is right that we should 
remind ourselves of the solid and striking facts upon which our faith in 
democracy is founded. Many another man besides Lincoln has served the 
nation in its highest places of counsel and of action whose origins were as 
humble as his. Though the greatest example of the universal energy, rich- 
“ness, stimulation, and force of democracy, he is only one example among 
many. The permeating and all-pervasive virtue of the freedom which 
challenges us in America to make the most of every gift and power we 
possess, every page of our history serves to emphasize and _ illustrate. 

Standing here in this place, it seems almost the whole of the stirring story. 
Here Lincoln had his beginnings. Here the end and consummation of 
that great life seems remote and a bit incredible. And yet there was no 
break anywhere between beginning and end, no lack of natural sequence 
anywhere. Nothing really incredible happened. Lincoln was unaffectedly as 
much at home in the White House as he was here. Do you share with 
_me the feeling, I wonder, that he was permanently at home nowhere? It 
_ seems to me that in the case of a man—I would rather say of a spirit— 
like Lincoln the question where he was is of little significance, that it is 
_ always what he was that really arrests our thought and takes hold of 
our imagination. It is the spirit always that is sovereign. Lincoln, like 
_ the rest of us, was put through the discipline of the world—a very rough 
and exacting discipline for him, as indispensable discipline for every man 

who would know what he is about in the midst of the world’s affairs; 
but his spirit got only its schooling there. It did not derive its character or 
‘its vision from the experiences which brought it to its full revelation. The 
_ test of every American must always be, not where he is, but what he is. 
F That, also, is of the essence of democracy, and is the moral of which this 
place is most gravely expressive. 

We would like to think of men like Lincoln and Washington as typical 
_ Americans, but no man can be typical who is so unusual as these great 

j men were. It was typical of American life that it should produce such 
men with supreme indifference as to the manner in which it produced 
r them, and as readily here in this hut as amidst the little circle of cultivated 
: gentlemen to whom Virginia owed so much in leadership and example. 

And Lincoln and Washington were typical Americans in the use they made 
E of their genius. But there will be few such men at best, and we will not 
a look into the mystery of how and why they come. We will only keep 
the door open for them always, and a hearty welcome—after we have rec- 
ognized them. 

I have read many biographies of Lincoln; I have sought out with the 
greatest interest the many intimate stories that are told of him, the nar- 
ratives of near-by friends, the sketches at close quarters, in which those 
who had the privilege of being associated with him have tried to depict 
for us the very man himself “in his habit as he lived”; but I have no- 
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where found a real intimate of Lincoln’s. I nowhere get the impression 


in any narrative or reminiscence that the writer had in fact penetrated to) ~ 
the heart of his mystery, or that any man could penetrate to the heart of ‘ 
it. That brooding spirit had no real familiars. I get the impression that 
it never. spoke out in complete self-revelation, and that it could not reveal 


itself completely to any one. It was a very lonely spirit that looked out 
from underneath those shaggy brows and comprehended men without fully 
communicating with them, as if, in spite of all its genial efforts at com- 
radeship, it dwelt apart, saw its visions of duty where no man looked on. 
There is a very holy and very terrible isolation for the conscience of every 
man who seeks to read the destiny in affairs for others as well as for him- 


self, for a nation as well as for individuals. That privacy no man can | 


intrude upon. That lonely search of the spirit for the right perhaps no 
man can assist. This strange child of the cabin kept company with in- 
visible things, was born into no intimacy but that of its own silently assem- 
bling and deploying thoughts. 

I have come here today, not to utter a eulogy on Lincoln; he stands in 
need of none, but to endeavor to interpret the meaning of this gift to the 
nation of the place of his birth and origin. Is not this an altar upon 
which we may forever keep alive the vestal fire of democracy as upon a 
shrine at which some of the deepest and most sacred hopes of mankind 
may from age to age be rekindled? For these hopes must constantly be 
rekindled, and only those who live can rekindle them. The only stuff that 
can retain the life-giving heat is the stuff of living hearts. And the hopes 
of mankind cannot be kept alive by words merely, by constitutions and 
doctrines of right and codes of liberty. The object of democracy is +o 
transmute these into the life and action of society, the self-denial and 
self-sacrifice of heroic men and women willing to make their lives an 
embodiment of right and service and enlightened purpose. The commands 
of democracy are as imperative as its privileges and opportunities are wide 
and generous. Its compulsion is upon us. It will be great and lift a great 
light for the guidance of the nations only if we are great and carry that 
light high for the guidance of our own feet. We are not worthy to stand 
here unless we ourselves be in deed and in truth real democrats and servants 
of mankind, ready to give our very lives for freedom and justice and 
spiritual exaltation of the great nation which shelters and nurtures us. 


THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION ADDRESS (1895) 
By Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE BOARD 

- OF DIRECTORS AND CITIZENS: 
One-third of the population of the South is of the Negro race. No 
enterprise seeking the material, civil, or moral welfare of this section can 
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- disregard this element of our population and reach the highest success. I 


but convey to you, Mr. President and Directors, the sentiment of the 
masses of my race when I say that in no way have the value and manhood 
of the American Negro been more fittingly and generously recognized than 
by the managers of this magnificent Exposition at every stage of its prog- 
ress. It is a recognition that will do more to cement the friendship of the 
two races than any occurrence since the dawn of our freedom. 

Not only this, but the opportunity here afforded will awaken among 
us a new era of industrial progress. Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not 
strange that in the first years of our new life we began at the top instead 
of at the bottom; that a seat in Congress or the state legislature was 
more sought than real estate or industrial skill; that the political conven- 
tion or stump speaking had more attractions than starting a dairy farm 
or truck garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. From 
the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen a signal, “Water, water; we 
die of thirst!” The answer from the friendly vessel at once came back, 
“Cast down your bucket where you are.” A second time the signal, 
“Water, water; send us water!” ran up from the distressed vessel, and 
was answered, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” And a third 
and fourth signal for water was answered, ‘“‘Cast down your bucket where 
you are.” The captain of the distressed vessel, at last heeding the in- 
junction, cast down his bucket, and it came up full of fresh, sparkling 
water from the mouth of the Amazon River. To those of my race who 
depend on bettering their condition in a foreign land or who underestimate 
the importance of cultivating friendly relations with the Southern white 
man, who is their next-door neighbour, I would say: “Cast down your 
bucket where you are”—cast it down in making friends in every manly 
way of the people of all races by whom we are surrounded. 

Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, in domestic service, 
and in the professions. And in this connection it is well to bear in mind 
that whatever other sins the South may be called to bear, when it comes 
to business, pure and simple, it is in the South that the Negro is given a 
man’s chance in the commercial world, and in nothing is this Exposition 
more eloquent than in emphasizing this chance. Our greatest danger is 
that in the great leap from slavery to freedom we may overlook the fact 
that the masses of us are to live by the production of our hands, and fail 
to keep in mind that we shall prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify 
and glorify common labour and put brains and skill into the common occu- 
pations of life; shall prosper in proportion as we learn to draw the line 
between the superficial and the substantial, the ornamental gewgaws of 
life and the useful. No race can prosper till it learns that there is as 
much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is at the bottom 
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of life we must begin, and not at the top. Nor should we permit our 
grievances to overshadow our opportunities. 

To those of the white race who look to the incoming of those of foreign 
birth and strange tongue and habits for the prosperity of the South, were 
I permitted I would repeat what I say to my own race, “Cast down your 
bucket where you are.” Cast it down among the eight millions of Negroes 
whose habits you know, whose fidelity and love you have tested in days 
when to have proved treacherous meant the ruin of your firesides. Cast 
down your bucket among these people who have, without strikes and 
labour wars, tilled your fields, cleared your forests, builded your railroads 
and cities, and brought forth treasures from the bowels of the earth, and 
helped make possible this magnificent representation of the progress of 
the South. Casting down your bucket among my people, helping and 
encouraging them as you are doing on these grounds, and to education of 
head, hand, and heart, you will find that they will buy your surplus land, 
make blossom the waste places in your fields, and run your factories. 
While doing this, you can be sure in the future, as in the past, that you 
and your families will be surrounded by the most patient, faithful, law- 
abiding, and unresentful people that the world has seen. As we have 
proved our loyalty to you in the past, in nursing your children, watching 
by the sick-bed of your mothers and fathers, and often following them 
with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, so in the future, in our humble 
way, we shall stand by you with a devotion that no foreigner can ap- 
proach, ready to lay down our lives, if need be, in defence of yours, inter- 
lacing our industrial, commercial, civil, and religious life with yours in a 


way that shall make the interests of both races one. In all things that 


are purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand 
in all things essential to mutual progress. 

There is no defence or security for any of us except in the highest in- 
telligence and development of all. If anywhere there are efforts tending 
to curtail the fullest growth of the Negro, let these efforts be turned into 
stimulating, encouraging, and making him the most useful and _ intelligent 
citizen. Effort or means so invested will pay a thousand per cent interest. 
These efforts will be twice blessed—“‘blessing him that gives and him that 
takes.” 

There is no escape through law cf man or God from the inevitable:— 


The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed; 

And close as sin and suffering joined 
We march to fate abreast. 


Nearly sixteen millions of hands will aid you in pulling the load upward, 
or they will pull against you the load downward. We shall constitute one- 
‘third and more of the ignorance and crime of the South, or one-third its 
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intelligence and progress; we shall contribute one-third to the business and 
industrial prosperity of the South, or we shall prove a veritable body of 
death, stagnating, depressing, retarding every effort to advance the body 
politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition, as we present to you our humble effort at 
an exhibition of our progress, you must not expect overmuch. Starting 
thirty years ago with ownership here and there in a few quilts and pump- 
kins and chickens (gathered from miscellaneous sources), remember the 
path that has led from these to the inventions and production of agri- 
cultural implements, buggies, steam-engines, newspapers, books, statuary, 
carving, paintings, the management of drug-stores and banks, has not been 
trodden without contact with thorns and thistles. While we take pride 
in what we exhibit as a result of our independent efforts, we do not for a 
moment forget that our part in this exhibition would fall far short of your 
expectations but for the contsant help that has come to our educational 
life, not only from the Southern states, but especially from Northern 
philanthropists, who have made their gifts a constant stream of blessing 
and encouragement. 

The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of questions of 
social equality is the extremest folly, and that progress in the enjoyment 
of all the privileges that will come to us must be the result of severe and 
constant struggle rather than of artificial forcing. No race that has any- 
thing to contribute to the markets of the world is long in any degree ostra- 
cized. It is important and right that all privileges of the law be ours, 
but it is vastly more important that we be prepared for the exercises of 
these privileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar in a factory just now 
is worth infinitely more than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an 
opera-house. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that nothing in thirty years has given us 
more hope and encouragement, and drawn us so near to you of the white 
race, as this opportunity offered by the Exposition; and here bending, as 
it were, over the altar that represents the results of the struggles of your 
race and mine, both starting practically empty-handed three decades ago, 
I pledge that in your effort to work out the great and intricate problem 
which God has laid at the doors of the South, you shall have at all times 
the patient, sympathetic help of my race; only let this be constantly in 
mind, that, while from representations in these buildings of the product cf 
field, of forest, of mine, of factory, letters, and art, much good will come, 
yet far above and beyond material benefits will be that higher good, that, 
let us pray God, will come, in a blotting out of sectional differences and 
racial animosities and suspicions, in a determination to administer absolute 
justice, in a willing obedience among all classes to the mandates of law. 
This, this, coupled with our material prosperity, will bring into our beloved 
South a new heaven and a new earth. 
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Abolition, the agitation of, 127-136 

Abolitionists, Negro, 134-136 

Abolitions, names of, given, 130-131 

“Abraham Lincoln,” election of, 
1860, 151; during the Civil War, 
157-164, 167; speech by, on the 
Declaration of Independence, 327- 
328; Gettysburg Address by, 328- 
329; Emancipation Proclamation 
by, 329-330; second inaugural ad- 
dress by, 330-331; oration on, by 
Frederick Douglass, 332-341; a 
speech on, by Theodore Roosevelt, 
341-343; an address on, by Wocd- 
row Wilson, 344-346 

Abyssinia, mention of, 6-7; lack of 
interest in, 246, 248 

Abyssinian Baptist Church in New 
York City, 62 

Achievements in Freedom, 191-197 

Actors, Negro, reference to, 264-265 

Adams, John Quincy, efforts of, for 
free speech, 136 

Advantages with disadvantages, 113- 
114 

Africa, physical features of, 4; ac- 
cess to, difficult, 4; lack of interest 
in, 245-248; Negroes turn to, 250, 
252 

African Baptist Church in Boston, 
62 

African Baptist Church, Lexington, 
Kentucky, 62 

African culture, 3-14 

African discovery of America, 14 

African Exploration, 3-4; 15 

African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
62-64 

African nobility enslaved, 20-21, 71- 
21.3 

African Repository, The, 119 

African survivals in America, 13 

Africans in America, 14 

Agua Caliente, prominent Negro in, 
OL 


Alabama, hostile law of, 68, 82; cor- 
ruption in, 178; peonage in, 187 

Alarcon, Negroes with, 16-18 

Allen, Richard, pioneer efforts of, 62, 
63, 64 

America, the discovery of, 3 

American Colonization Society, the, 
118-123 

American Party, the position of, 143 

American Revolution and the Negro, 
the, 48-56 

Amistad, the case of, 140 

“An Act to Authorize the Raising of 
two Regiments of Men of Color,” 
in New York, 322-323 

Anderson, Joe, assistant of McCor- 
mick in inventing the reaper in 
Virginia, 104 

Anderson, Marian, a contralto, 229 

Anderson, Osborn Perry, a compan- 
ion of John Brown, 149 

Andrew, J. O., slaves of, in dispute, 
103 

Anglicans, attitude of, 61 

Angolas, the enslavement of, 20 

Anthony, Susan B., an abolitionist, 
131 

Antietam, the battle of, 160 

Antislavery argument, 127-128 

Antislavery efforts, 38-39, 54-56, 94, 
1200 1303 he i32, 133 134s. 
136 

Antislavery societies, the organiza- 
tion of, 129-130; the work of, 
129-136 

Antiracial feeling, the extension of, 
82 

Application of brute force not his- 
tory, 286-287 

Appomatox Court House, Lee’s sur- 
render at, 167 

Arabic scholar enslaved, 21 

Argonne Forest, the campaign in, 
216-217 

Aristocracy in the church, 61 

Arkansas, reconstruction of, 
corruption in, 178 


167; 
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Armstrong, S. C., educational work 
of, at Hampton, 165 
Art, in Africa, 7; 10-11; 
status of, 266 

Asbury, Negro preachers with, 61; 
friendly to Richard Allen, 62 

Ashanti, reference to, 7 

Askia Mohammed, Askia the Great, 
7 

Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, the, 223, 225 

Atlanta Exposition, Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s speech at, 189, 346-349 

Atlanta University, the beginning of, 
165 

Attitudes of explorers and colonists, 
16-17 

Attitudes examined, 294-295; 
ency of, to endure, 296 

Attucks, Crispus, martyrdom of, in 
the Boston Massacre, 50 

Augusta, plan to destroy the city of, 
frustrated, 78 

Authors, Negro, the status of, 265- 
266 

Ayllon, Negroes with, 16 


works in, 


tend- 
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Back-to-Africa Movement, 227-228 

Baker, Henry E., statement by, with 
respect to inventions by Negroes, 
104 

Balance of slave and free states, 93- 
904 

Balboa, Negroes with, 18 

Baltimore, insurrectionary tendencies 
near, 78; the status of the free 
Negroes in, 113, 114 | 

Bannaker, Benjamin, mathematician, 
surveyor, astronomer, and world 
peace advocate, 57-58 

Bannister, Edwin M., achievements 
of, as a painter, 110 

Bantu, the, mention of, 6 

Baptist Churches, Negro, pioneer, 61- 
62 

Baptist, religious freedom sought by, 
49; early independent efforts of 
Negroes in, 62 

Barbados, slave code of, 26 

Barclay, Arthur, president of Liberia, 
203 

Belgian Congo, atrocities in, 204 
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Benezet, Anthony, the eaucational 
efforts of, 40; suggestion of, to 
settle Negroes on lands in the 
West, 116 

Benin, reference to, 7 

Beyond the law, acts, 182 

Bias in writings, 299 

Birney, James G., 
1313-1328 130 

“Birth of a Nation, The,’ drama- 
tization of, 202 

Black Code, 26, 169 

Black Harry, a preacher, 61 

Black indentured servants become 
slaves, 24, 26-27 

Blair, Henry, an inventor, 104 

Blease, Cole, hostility of, to the 
Negro, 220 

Bondage in America, 19-20 

Booth, John Wilkes, assassination cf 
Lincoln by, 167 

Bornu, reference to, 7 

Boston, uprising in, 30; Negro Bap- 
tist Church in, 62; status of the 
free Negroes in, 113, 114; anti- 
slavery agitation, 128 

Brannagan, Thomas, suggestion of, 
to settle Negroes in the West, 116 

Brawley, E. M., work of, in the 
church, 166 

Brazil, distinguished Negro in, 31; 
sought as a place for colonization, 
159; the Negro in, 241-242 

Brissot, Jean Pierre, antislavery ef- 
forts of, 55 

Bristol, England, a center 
slave trade, 19 

British West Indies, status of fugi- 
tives in, 140-141 

Brockenton, Ja.Ps pwork af, in the 
church, 166 

Brooks, Walter H., work of, in the 
Church, 166 

Brown, John, agent of the Under- 
ground Railroad, 106; efforts of, 
at insurrection, 148-149; martyr- 
dom of, 149 

Brown, John L., imprisonment of, 
133 

Brown, Sterling A., a poet, 229 

Brown, William Wells, historian and 
antislavery lecturer, 134 

Brownsville, Texas, the shooting at, 
198 


an abolitionist, 


for the 
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Bryan, Andrew, a pioneer preacher, 
61 

Buchanan, James, the attitude of, 
toward secession, 151 

Buildings in Africa, 8-9 

Bulwarks of American Slavery, The, 
reference to, 102-103 

Burk, the imprisonment of, 132-133 

Burleigh, Harry T., success of, in 
music, 194 

Burns, Anthony, the rescue of, 140 

Burnside, General, the defeat of, 160 

Burr, an Underground Railroad 
agent, the imprisonment of, 132- 
133 

Bushmen, mention of, 6 

Business, the Negro in, 267-271 

Butler, Benjamin F., attitude of, 
toward freedom, 155-156, 162 
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Cain, R. H., work of, in the church, 
166 

Calcutta, reached by explorers, 15 

Caldwell, Elisha B., interest of, in 
colonization, 119 

Cambridge, Negro scholar at, 21 

Camden, fears of insurrection at, 77- 
78 

Canaan, New Hampshire, Negroes 
forced to leave, 95 

Canada, emigration to, 121, 122; at- 
titude of, toward Negro immi- 
grants, 242 

Canaries, the exploration of, 15 

Canterbury, Connecticut, Prudence 
Crandall imprisoned at, 95 

Cape of Good Hope reached, 15; 
suggested by Paul Cuffe as a place 
for colonization, 118 

Capers, William D., a white evan- 
gelist to Negroes, 145 

Captives in War, Negroes taken as, 
3 ’ : 

Cardozo, F. L., State Treasurer of 
South Carolina, 176 

Carpet-baggers in action, 171, 172 

Carver, George Washington, a chem- 
ist, 229-230 

Cary, Lott, a colonizationist and a 
colonist, 122 

Cassey, James, opposition of, to col- 
onization, 120 
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Caste, a hindrance, 42-44; abolished 
in Massachusetts school, 115 

Catholic missionaries, the work of, 
39-40; attitudes of, 61 

Cattle raising in Africa, 8 

“Chain Gang,” the, 188 

Chamberlain, D. H., reforms under, 
178 

Champagne, the campaign in, 216- 
217 

Chancellorsville, the battle of, 160 

Charleston, South Carolina, Negro 
risings in, 78; clandestine schools 
in, 103; free Negroes in, 108, 109, 
113 

Chase, Salmon P., antislavery atti- 
tude of, 136, 139, 143 

Chavis, John, a preacher to whites 
and Negroes, 64; a teacher of 
whites, 65 

Cheap labor, the need for, 3 

Cheeseman, J. J., president of Li- 
beria, 203 

Chester, Pennsylvania, riot in, 218 

Chicago, riots in, 218 

Child, Lydia Maria, an abolitionist, 
131 

Childhood in Africa, 9-10 

Chile, Negroes to, 16 

Church, Negro, educational work of, 
165-166 

Churches, illiberal, 61; in defence of 
slavery, 102-103 

Cibola, seven cities of, discovered, 18 

Cincinnati, mobs in, 95; the status 
of the free Negroes in, 113, 114 


' Cinque, Joseph, the heroism of, 140 


| Civil rights, denial of, 200 


Civil Rights Act, declared unconsti- 
tutional, 177 

Civil Rights Bill, provisions of, 169- 
170 

Civil service, discrimination in, 198, 
200 

Civil War, the, 155-164 

Civilizations in Africa, 284 

Claims for fugitives to British al- 
lowed, 92 

Clansman, the dramatization of, 202 

Clarkson, Thomas, antislavery efforts 
of, 55; interest of, in colonization, 
118 

Claviére, antislavery efforts of, 55 

Clay, Cassius M., abolitionist, 131 
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Clay, Henry, interest of, in coloniza- 
tion, 119 

Cleveland, the status of the free Ne- 
groes in, 113 

Clinton, Sir Henry, appeal of, to 
Negroes in New York, 51 

Clintony +): 2) jaework. of; 
church, 166 

Coffee, the production of, 20 

Coffin, Joshua, an agent of the Un- 
derground Railroad, 106 

Coke, Negro preachers with, 61 

Cole, Anne Russell, interest of, in 
interracial cooperation, 208 

Cole-Talbert, Florence, a singer, 229 

Coleman, William D., president of 
Liberia, 203 

Colonization, as a remedy, 115-123; 
revived by Abraham Lincoln, 158- 
159; the revival of, after emanci- 
pation, 187 

Columbus, the discoverer of Amer- 
ica, 3 

Comet, The, the case of, 140 

Commerce of Africans, 7 

Commercial expansion into Africa, 
15 

Communism, the ancient, 9 

Communists, efforts of, 219 

Comparison of the Negro of today 
with the Negro of former times, 
289 

Compensated 
158, 159 

Compromises of the Constitution of 
the United States, 66 

Condorcet, antislavery efforts of, 55 

Confederate States of America, the 
activities of, 155-164; the recon- 
struction of, 164-179 

Congo, reference to, 7; reached by 
explorers, 15; atrocities in, 204; 
the civilization of, 284 

Congoes, the enslavement of, 20 

Congress, the slavery debate in, 136- 
151; Negro members of, 172-173 

Congressional plan for reconstruc- 
tion, 169-170 

Connecticut, slavery abolished in, 54 

Conservatism of the Negro, 220 

Constitution, the, compromises of, 
€6; invoked in the slavery debate, 
136-151; the United States Con- 
stitution itself, 307-321 


in the 


emancipation urged, 


INDEX 


Contributions to civilization ana- 
lyzed, 284-302 

Control of Negroes, methods of the, 
studied, 253 

Convention of 1787 and the Negro, 
the, 66 

Cook, Will Marion, work of, in mu- 
sic, 194 

Cooperation, increase of, among Ne- 
groes, 227 

Copeland, John Anthony, a ccm- 
panion of John Brown, 149 

Corey, C. H., educational work cf, 
165 

Cornish, Samuel E., opposition of, 
to colonization, 121 

Cornwallis, Negroes arrayed against, 
52 

Coromantees in Jamaica, 34 

Coronado, Negroes with, 16-18 

Corruption of Negroes exaggerated, 
174-176; of the restored State 
Governments, 177-178 

Corsairs and pirates along the Afri- 
can coast, 15-21 

Cortez, Negroes with, 18 

Cotter, Joseph Seaman, a poet tell- 
ing children a story, 294 

Cotton, the rise of, 69, 93-94, 96 

Cotton gin, invention of, 69, 104: 

Courageous efforts, 225-232 

Crandall, Prudence, the imprison- 
ment of, 128 

Cravath, educational work of, at 
Fisk, 165 

Creeks, the affairs of, 85, 86 

Creole, the case of, 141 

“Crisis, The Great,” 142 

Crisis in Negro business enterprises, 
the, 267-271 

Critical period, the, 127-151 

Crittenden, John J., Governor of 
Kentucky, 133 . 

Cromwell, John W., historian, 196 

Cuba, protest against slavery in, 38; 
intervention in, 235-238 

Cudjoe, a Maroon leader, 34 

Cuffe, Paul, a Negro pioneer in col- 
onization, 118 

Cullen, Countee, a poet, 229 

Culture of Africans, 3-14 

Curry, J. L. M., educational efforts 
of, 165 

Customs, African, 6-7 
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Cutler and the Ordinance of 1787, 
54 


D 
Dabney, Austin, services of,  re- 


warded, 52 
Dade, Major, attack on Indians by, 
88 


Da Gama, Vasco, explorations of, on 
the coast of Africa, 15 

Dahomey, reference to, 7 

Davies, Samuel, the efforts of, 40 

Davis, Joseph, instruction of a slave 
by, 145 

De Baptiste, Richard, work of, in 
the church, 166 

Declaration of Independence, the, 50, 
303-306 

Decline of Africa, 14-15 

Decoration in Africa, 8-9 

Declining interest in freedom, 94 

Delafosse, Maurice, reference to, 4 

Delany, Martin R., interest of, in 
colonization, 121 

De las Casas, Bartholomew, endorse- 
ment of African slavery by, 20; 
regret of, 38 

Delaware, slave trade prohibited in, 
65; hostile legislation in, 83 

De Mello, Governor Caetano, in 
Brazil, 37 

Democrats, the position of, 143, 144, 
149-151 

Demonstrations abroad, 249 

De Niza, Fray Marcos, Negroes with, 
16 


Denton, Michael, slave of, a scholar, 
20-21 

Dentists, Negro, the status of, 262- 
263 

Deportation projects, 115-123; hos- 
tility to, 120-121 

DePriest, Oscar, the election of, as 
a member of Congress, 206 

Derham, James, a Negro physician, 
60 

seernck. We Bb. work of, in the 
church, 166 

De Soto, Negroes with, 16-18 

Dett, R. Nathaniel, work of, in mu- 
sic, 194 

Developments, encouraging, with re- 
spect to the Negro, 205-206 
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Dias, Enriques, distinguished Negro 
general in Brazil, 31 

eee Bartholomew, explorations of, 
1 

ae ene interest in freedom, 65- 
3 

Disadvantage 
290-291 

Discovery of America, 3, 14 

Discovery of iron in Africa, 7 

Discrimination, race, the prevalence 
of, 236, 253 

Distinctions, social, 253 

Dixon, Thomas, the Clansman by, 
202 

Dobey River, the battle at, 163 

Domestic servants, 27-28 

Door of opportunity in Latin Amer- 
ica, 31-32 

Douglas, Stephen A., squatter sov- 
ereignty of, 144; debates of, with 
Lincoln, 148 

Douglass, Frederick, opposition of, 
to colonization, 121; antislavery 
leader, 135-136; and John Brown, 
149; speech of, on Abraham Lin- 
coln, 332-340 

Dove, Robert, friend of James Der- 
ham, 60 

“Downfall. of Slavery Prophesied’’ 
by Nathaniel Paul, 326 

Drayton, Daniel, imprisonment of, 
133 

Dred Scott Decision, the, 147-148 

Drudgery in the colonies, 20 

Du Bois, Felix, reference to, 4 

Du Bois, W. E. B., ideas of, 190; 
the work of, 226; the Pan-African 
idea of, 228; change of attitude 
of, 281; separation of, frcm the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 281 

Dubuclet, State Treasurer cf Louisi- 
ana, 176 

Dunbar, Paul Laurence, a poet, 196- 
197 

Dunmore, . Lord, appeal of, to 
Negroes in Virginia, 51 

HDurhan, Sie Je work. io 
church, 166 

Dutch, trading of, 
coast, 15-21 

Dutch West India Company, 16 

Dwarfs in Africa, 6 


of being neglected, 
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Early antislavery efforts, 54-56 

Early Negro insurrections, 77-82 

East St. Louis, Illinois, riot in, 218 

Eboes, the enslavement of, 20 

Ecomium, The, the case of, 140 

Economic aspects of slavery, 67-68, 
69, °70, 71, 72 

Economic interests, differing, 106-107 

Economic situation of the freedmen, 
182 

Editors, Negro, the status of, 265- 
266 

Education in Africa, 9-10;  pro- 
hibited in America, 81-82; before 


the Civil War, 114-115; of the 
freedmen, 164-167; not to the 
point, 269; of large numbers in 


the United States, 272 

Education of the freedmen, 164-167 

Efficient and inefficient, the, 174 

Efforts toward imperial self-suffi- 
ciency, 249-250 

Egypt, reference to, 6-7 

Ellicott, George, friend of Bannaker, 
S/ 

Elmina, a trading post, 15 

Emancipation Proclamation, 
162, 329-330 

Emigration forced upon Negroes, 
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England, the recognition of Liberia 
by, 123 

English, explorations and trading of, 
15-21; attitude of, 30, 31, 32 

Enterprise, the case of, 140 

Enterprises, business, the status of, 
267-271 

Episcopalians, attitude of, 61 

Equality and justice without a hear- 
ing, 292-293 

Estevanico, a Spanish Negro ex- 
plorer, 18 

Ethiopia, reference to, 6-7, 246, 248, 
249 

Europe, the Negro in, 242-244 

Evangelization of slaves, 39-40; of 
Africans, 249 

Evanti, Lillian, a singer, 229 

Exceptional servants, 40 

Exhortation to a new thoucht, 293 

Exodus to the West in 1879, 184, 
185, 186 


the, 
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Experiences of Africans in a New 
World, 24-45 
Exploration of Africa, 15 
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Fables of Africans, 11-13 

Fairbank, Calvin, an agent of the 
Underground Railroad, 106; im- 
prisonment of, 133 

Farragut, the capture of New Or- 
leans by, 160 

Fatherhood taught in Africa, 9-10 

Fawcett, Benjamin, the work of, 40 

Federal Government, early attitude 
of, toward the slavery question, 
66-67; colonization policy of, 119- 
120 

Fee, John G., Kentucky abolitionist, 
131 

Fifteenth Amendment, the ratifica- 
tion oie 

Fifty-fifth Massachusetts, 162, 163 

Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, 162, 163 

Fighting for freedom, 31-37 

Finding a way of escape, 182-191 

First African Baptist Church, Savan- 
nah, 62 

Fishing as an occupation, 8 

Fisk, the beginning of, 165 

Florida, Negroes to, 16; the purchase 
ot, 85; peonage in, 187 

Foraker, J. B., attack of, on admin-~ 
istration policies, 198, 200 

Forrest, Bedford, organizer of the 
Ku Klux Klan, 176 

Fort Pillow, battle at, 164 

Fort Powhattan, battle at, 164 

Fort Wagner, battle at, 163+: 

Forten, James, an inventor, 104; op- 
position of, to colonization, 120 

Fothergill, suggestion of, to settle 
Negroes west of the Alleghenies, 
116 

Fourteenth Amendment, the ratifi- 
cation of, 171 

France, the Negro soldiers in, 213, 
214, °215-216,8 217 

Franklin, Benjamin, efforts of, for 
freedom, 55 

Fredericksburg, the battle of, 160 

Free Negroes, the proscription of, 
82-83; free and not free, 107-115 

Free Soil Party, 143 
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Freedmen’s Bureau, the work of, 
165, 170 

Freedom’s Journal, first newspaper, 
edited by a Negro in the United 
States, 110, 112 

Frémont, John C., a candidate, 144 

French, explorations and trade of, 
,along African coast, 15-21; the 
recognition of Liberia by, 123 

French West India Company, the, 16 

Frobenius, Leo, mention of, 4; state- 
ment by, 9 

Fugitive Slave Law, 143 

Fugitives use only remaining remedy, 
105; the pursuit of, 138-141 

Fuller, Meta Vaux Warrick, success 
of, in sculpture, 194 


putay a Fula’ ‘trom, 21; -Lahmen 

Kebby from, 71-72; Omar Ibn 
Said from, 72-73 
G 


Gaboons, the enslavement of, 20 

“Gag Rule,” enforcement of, 137 

Gaines, General, operations of, 
against Negroes and Indians, 84 

Gambians, the enslavement of, 20 

Garnet, Henry Highland, cpposition 
of, to colonization, 121; antislav- 

_ ery leader, 134 

Garrison, William Lloyd, charge 
against, 80; opposition of, to colo- 
nization, 120; the contention of, 
127, 129, 130; attitude of, toward 
other abolitionists, 137; words of, 
325-326 

Garvey, Marcus, rise of, 227-228 

General Education Board, aid of, to 
Negro education, 230 

Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
The, edited, 92-93 

Genoese, the, explorations of, along 
the African coast, 15 

George, James, intelligent slave of, 
42 

Georgia, fears in, 51-52; Austin Dab- 
ney rewarded by, 52; reopening of 
the slave trade by, 70; excitement 
in, from rumor of insurrection, 81; 
law of, against Negro preachers, 
82; reward offered by, 137; atti- 
tude of, toward the reconstruc- 
tionists, 171; peonage in, 187 


Germantown Quaker Protest, 39 

“Gettysburg Address” by Abraham 
Lincoln, 328-329 

Ghana (Kumbi), an ancient African 
kingdom, 6 

Giddings, Joshua R., antislavery at- 
titude of, 136, 141 

Giles, educational work of, at Spel- 
man, 165 . 

Gilpin, Charles S., an actor, 229 

Gold Coast, trade on, 15-21 

Goodell, William, an _ abolitionist, 
131; companions of, 131 

Goodloe, Daniel R., an abolitionist, 
131; editor of The New Era, 132 

Gradual emancipation, the policy of, 
159 

Grant, U. S., victories of, in West, 
160; military operations of, 164; 
report of, on the Southern area, 
168-169 

Graves, educational work of, More- 
house, 165 

Great Britain, Negroes loyal to, 51- 
52 

Greece influenced Ly Africa, 7 

Green, Shields, a companion of John 
Brown, 149 

Greene, Colonel, defended by Ne- 
groes at Points Bridge, 52 

Grégoire, Abbé, antislavery efforts 
01855 

Guatemala, prominent Negro in, 31 

Guinea coast, trade along, 15-21 
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Haiti, rebellion in, 67-68; refugees 
from, 77; influence of, 77; emi- 
gration to, proposed, 121, 122; the 
conquest of, 202, 235, 238 

Hale, John P., antislavery attitude 
of, 136 

Hale, Joseph, intelligent slave of, 41 

Hall v. DeCuir, the case of, 177 

Hamburg massacre, the, 176 

Hamilton, Alexander, efforts of, for 
freedom, 55-56 

Hampton Institute, the beginning of, 
165; mention of, 190 ; 

Harper, Chancellor, opinion of, as to 
teaching Negroes, 145 

Harper, William A., success of, in 
painting, 194 
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Harpers Ferry, John Brown at, 148- 
149 

Harris, Montflora, the home of, 128; 
a pupil of Prudence Crandall, in 
Connecticut, 128 

Harrison, Hazel, a pianist, 229 

Harrison Street Baptist Church, 62 

Hausa, reference to, 7 

Havana, protest against slavery in, 


Hawkins, Sir John, trading of, 15 

Hawkins, William, trading of, 15 

Hayes, Roland, a singer, 229 

Hayes, Rutherford B., end of mili- 
tary rule in the South by, 176-177 

Haygood, A. G., educational work 
of, 165 

Hayne, Robert Y., action of, against 
Negro uprisings, 81 

Haynes, Lemuel, military service of, 
50; a Negro preacher to whites, 64 

Health, improvements in, 192; neg- 
lected, with respect to Africa, 248; 
the problem of, 257-263 

Hebrew, ideas of, paralleled in 
Africa, 10-11 

Helper, Hinton Rowan, author of 
The Impending Crisis of the South, 
146-147 

Henderson, Chief Justice, a student 
of John Chavis, 65 

Henry, Patrick, and freedom, 50 

Henson, Josiah, prototype of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, 106; Underground 
Railroad agent, 106 

Higginson, Thomas W., opinion ex- 
pressed by, 163 

Hermosa, the case of, 140 

Hillsboro, North Carolina, insurrec- 
tion at, 78 

Hinck’s Negro Division in action, 
164 

History, the definition of, 284-285; 
of one race only, 291-292; all but 
strange to propagandists, 299-300; 
in the broad sense, 300 

Holly, J. T., interest of, in coloni- 
zation, 121 

Holmes, James, work of, in the 
church, 166 

Holsey, L. H., work of, in the 
church, 166 

Homes, slaves in the, 27-28 

Honey Hill, battle at, 163 
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Hood, J. W., work of, in the church, 
166 

Hooker, General, the defeat of, 160 

Hooper, Ben W., interracial coop- 
eration efforts by, 208 

Hopeless outlook, 106 

Hopkins, Samuel, efforts of, 116 

Hospitals for Negroes, 260 

Hostility to Negroes, 177, 197-198, 
228-229 

Hottentots, mention of, 6 

Housing in Africa, 8-9 

Hovey, Charles F., an abolition mer- 
chant, 131 

Howard University, aid to, 230 

Howell, William Dean, opinion of, 
as to merits of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, 196-197 

Hughes, Langston, a poet, 229 

Hunter, David, attitude of, toward 
Negroes in the army, 162 ‘ 

Hunting, mention of, 8 
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Ibn Said, Cmar, enslavement of, 72- 
73 


Ignorance cf Negro officers exag- 


gerated, 173-174 

Illegal slave traffic in the United 
States, 71-72 

Illinois, the transplantation of Ne- - 
groes to, 94 


Illiteracy of Negroes exaggerated, 


173-174 


| Immigration and migration, 213-214 
_ Impending Crisis of the South, The, 


circulation of, 146-147 a 

Incompatibility of slavery and free- 
dom, 49-50 

Inconsistencies of slavery, 39 

Indebtedness to Africa, 13 

Indentured servants, 26-27 

Independence of Liberia declared, 
123 } 

Independent religious efforts of Ne- 
groes, 61 

Indian cities, discovery of, by Es- 
tevanico, 18 

Indian rights disregarded, 85-86 

Indiana, the transplantation of Ne- 
groes to, 94 

Indians, Negroes escape to, 32-33; 
relations of, with Negroes, 83-89 
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Industrial centers, migration of Ne- 
groes to, 186 

Industrial education made popular, 
187-191 

Industrial revolution, the effects of, 
66-70 

Insurrections, Negro, 77-82 

Intellectual progress, 22 

Interest in freedom declines, 94, 204, 
205 

Internal slave trade, extent of, 99- 
100 

International matters, the Negro in, 
235-255 

Interpretation of laws unfavorable 
to the Negro, 200 

Inventions by Negroes, 104-105 

Iron, the discovery of, in Africa, 7 
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Jackson, Andrew, operations — of, 
against Negroes and Indians, 84- 
85; addresses of, to the people of 
color of New Orleans, 90-92; Ne- 
groes with, 301; proclamations of, 
323-324 

Jackson, May Howard, success of, in 
sculpture, 104 

Jacob, Josiah, a preacher to whites, 
ol 

Jacobs, Acting Governor Richard 'T., 
pardon granted by, 133 

Jamaica, a scholarly Negro in, 31 

Jamestown, Negroes brought to, 16; 
antedated by Spanish settlement, 
18 

Jay, John, antislavery efforts of, 55; 
treaty by, 89 

Jay, William, opposition of, to colo- 
nization, 120-121 

Jeannes Fund, work of, 230 

Jefferson, Thomas, and freedom, $0; 
connection of, with the ordinance 
of 1787, 543 friend of Bannaker, 
58; recommendation of, to stop 
the slave trade, 70-71; remark of, 
4; plan of, to settle Negroes in 
the West, 116 

Jenne, an African city-state, men- 
lion of, 7 

Jessup, Thomas, expedition of, 8889 

Johnson, brave deeds of, as a sole 
dier in Mranee, 217 


Johnson, Andrew, the troubles of, 
107-108 

Johnson, Hilary R. W., president of 
Liberia, 203 

Johnson, Jane, the escape of, 138 

Johnston, Sir Harry H,, reference to, 
4; scheme of, 203 

Jones, C, C., a white preacher to 
Negroes, 145 

Journal of Negro History, The, 225 

Julius Rosenwald Fund, reference 
to, 200; rural school program of, 
231-232 


Just, E. E., a biologist, 229 
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Kano, mention of, 7; the commerce 
of, 289 

Kansas, the struggle in, 
Negro soldiers from, 162 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill, the, 143-144 

Kebby, Lahmen, enslavement of, 71- 
72 

Kellogg Pact, regard for, 248 

Kentucky, interest of, in coloniza- 
tion, 118 

Key, Francis Scott, interest of, in 
colonization, 119 

King, Charles D, 
Liberia, 204 

King, Rufus, a communication sent 
through, to seek asylum for free 
Negroes, 116 

King of France, attitude of, 26 

King of Spain, attitude of, 26 

Kosciusko, antislavery attitude of, 
56; will of, S56 

Kraal, the funetion of, in Africa, 8 

Ku Klux Klan, the, in action, 174- 
176; recrudescence of, 217; re- 
vival of, 225 

Kumbi (Ghana) an African empire, 
6, 7; the civilization of, 284 


143-144; 


B,, president of 
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Labor of Negroes in demand, 213- 
214 

Labor of Negroes proseribed by 
trades unions, 221-222 

Labouret, Henri, reference to, 4 

Lack of homogenity in the so-called 
Negro race, 290 
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Lafayette, Marquis de, antislavery, 
efforts of, 55, 56 

Lane, Lunsford, antislavery worker, 
134 

Lane Seminary, antislavery’ discus- 
sion at, 132 

Latimer, the escape of, 140 

Latin America, the Negro in, 241- 
242 

Latins, attitudes of, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
31-32 

Laurens, Henry, and freedom, 50 

Law, Josiah, a white evangelist 
among Negroes, 145 

Law of slavery, 26 

League of Nations, attitude toward, 
248 

Learning by experience, 104-105 

Leary, Lewis Sheridan, a Se eehenti 
of John Brown, 149 

Leavitt, Joshua, efforts of, against 
slavery, 129 

Lawyers, Negro, status of, 263-264 

Lee, Robert E., weakened forces of, 
164; surrender of, 167 

Lee, George W., the work of, in the 
church, 166 

Leonard, James, intelligent slave of, 
41-42. 

Leopold II, cruel rule of, in the 
Congo, 204 

Lewis, Edmonia, achievements of, in 
sculpture, 110 

Lewis, William H., services as As- 
sistant Attorney General of the 
United States, 205 

Lexington, Kentucky, Negro church 
in, 62 

Liberal ideas, the penetration of, 48- 
49 

Liberation, efforts toward, 77-82 

Liberator, The, the establishment of, 
by Garrison, 128 

Liberia, established, 119-120; inde- 
pendence of declared, 123; recog- 
nition of, 123; first Negro minister 
appointed to, 168; the plight of, 
202-203; commission from the 
United States to, 203; recommen- 
dations of, 203; the affairs of, 
235; attitude toward, in_ the 
United States, 245-246 

Liberty wisely used, 56-72 

Libraries, the extension of, 279-280 
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Liele, George, a pioneer Negro 
preacher in Georgia and Jamaica, 
61 

Liens on crops, 183 

Lincoln, Abraham, Debates with 
Douglas, 148; the election of, 151; 
during the Civil War, 155-164, 
167-168; as a colonizationist, 158- 
159; the assassination of, 167; 
speeches by, 327-331; speeches of 
others on, 332-346 

Little Stephen, exploration led by, in 
the Southwest, 18 

Liverpool, England, a center for the 
slave trade, 19 

London, slave trade at, 19-20 

Lord Mansfield, decision of, 48 

Louisiana, the treatment of the Ne- 
groes in, 68, 69, 70, 71; attempted 
rising in, 77; hostile laws of, 82; 
Andrew Jackson’s appeal to the 
people of color in, 90-92, 323-324; 
with respect to slavery, 138; Ne- 
gro soldiers from, 162; reconstruc- 
tion of, 167; corruption, 178 

Louisiana territory, purchase of, 68; 
sought for colony of Negroes, 118 

Louisville, the status of the free Ne- 
groes in, 113, 114 

Loyalty of the Negro ignored, 92 

Lugard, Lady, reference to, 4 

Lundy, Benjamin, an editor, 92-93; 
an abolitionist, 131 

Lynching, the~ prevalence of, 182; 
statistics of, 226-227; references 
to, 242, 253 
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Macaulay, Zachary, antislavery ef- 
forts of, 55 

MacDonough, Negroes fighting with 
at sea, 90 

Madison, James, complaint of, as to 
violations of the law against the 
slave trade, 71 

Mahan, Asa, discussion by, 132; a 
founder of Oberlin college, 132 

Making a living in Africa, 8 

Making the world safe for democ- 
racy, 212-232 

Manassas, the battle of, 160 

Manding (Melle), 6; the civilization 
of, 284 
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“Maneuvering against the New Or- 
der,” 171-172 

‘Mangum, Senator P. H., a student 
of John Chavis, 65 

Manly, Governor Charles, a student 
of John Chavis, 65 

Maps showing the distribution of 
Negro population in 1860 and 
1930, 268 

March, Charles, interest of, in colo- 
nization, 119 

Markets, African, reference to, 7 

Maroons, the rise of, 32-37; in Ja- 
maica, 33-35; in Guatemala, 35- 
36; in Brazil, 35-37 

Marriage customs in Africa, 10 

Martel, Charles, work of, referred 
to, 14-15 

Martin, J. Sella, an antislavery lec- 
turer, 134 

Maryland, law of, against race ad- 
mixture, 43; slave trade prohibited 
in, 65; effort in, to deport Ne- 
groes, 82 ‘ 

Mason, George, and freedom, 50 

Massachusetts, law of, against race 
admixture, 43; slavery abolished 
in, 54; attitude of, toward slavery, 
138; Negro soldiers from, 162 

Massacres of Negroes, 217-218 

Mather, Cotton, resolutions of, 39 

Matzeliger, Jan E., the invention of 
the lasting machine by, 194 

May, Samuel J., a fearless aboli- 
tionist, 131 

McClellan, G. B., defeat of, 160 

McCoy, Elijah, inventor of lubri- 
cating machinery, 194 

McCrummell, James, opposition of, 
to colonization, 120 

McDonogh, a liberal slaveholder in 
Louisiana, 102 

McHenry, James, friend of Benjamin 
Bannaker, 58 

McKay, Claude, a poet, 229 

Meade, William, a white preacher to 
Negroes, 145 

“Meaning of the Declaration of In- 
dependence,” by Abraham Lincoln, 
327-328 

Mechanic arts, efficiency in, 42 

Mechanical appliances for manufac- 
turing cloth, 69-70 

Meharry Medical, aid to, 230 
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Melinde, a trading post, 15 

Melle (Manding), an African em- 
pire, 6 

Men of color, address to, by Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans, 90-92, 
323-324 

Mental development of slaves, 40 

Mercer County, Ohio, Negroes driven 
from lands in, 95 

Merchants and traders, the attitude 
of, 137-138; in Africa, 289 

Merrimac, the battle of, with the 
Monitor, 160 

Metal workers in Africa, mention 
Ors e7. 

Methodist, religious freedom sought 
by, 49; pioneer efforts of, 62-64; 
educational work of, 192 

Metz, the Negro soldiers before, 216- 
217 

Mexican peonage in the 
States, 187-188 

Mexican War or War with Mexico, 
141-142 

Mexico, Negroes in, 18; 
turned away from, 242 

Middle West, the education of the 
Negro in, not popular, 115 

Migration of Negroes during the 
World War, 213-214; the effects 
of, 220-221 

Military rule in the South, 170, 171; 
the end of, 176-177 

Milliken’s Bend, action at, 164 

Mills, Samuel J., interest of, in colo- 
nization, 118-119 

Minds of children poisoned by prop- 
aganda, 293-294 

Miner, Myrtilla, educational work 
bf, 165 

Mines, slaves in, 20 

Ministers, white, children and wives 
of, teaching Negroes, 103-104 

Mirabeau, le Comte de, antislavery 
attitude of, 55 
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abroad, 241-242 

Missionary teachers in the South, 
164-167 

Mississippi, Negroes along, 18; peon- 
age in, 187 

Mississippi Valley, fighting in, 164 
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Missouri, hostile law of, 82; impris- 
onment of abolitionists in, 132- 
133; with respect to slavery, 138 

Missouri compromise discussion, 94 

Mitchell, Arthur W., the election of, 
as a member of Congress, 206 

Mob action decried, 225 

Mobilier, Crédit, the, 178 

Mobs and riots, 95 

Modern culture developed from vari- 
ous sources, 297-298 

Mohammedan culture, mention of, 
6-7 

Mohammedan scholar enslaved, 21 

Mohammedans driven from Europe 
to Africa, 14-15 

Monitor, the battle of, with the 
Merrimac, 160 

Monmouth, bravery of Negroes at, 
52 

Monroe, James, recommendation of, 
with respect to colonization, 120 

Montague, the Duke of, friend of 
Francis Williams, 31 

Montgomery, Isaiah T., 
of, 145 

Morals in Africa, 11-13 

Morehouse College, the beginning of, 
£65. 

Morgan, John, discussion by, 132; 
a founder of Oberlin college, 132 

Mossi empire, mention of, 6; the 
civilization of, 284 

Motherhood taught in Africa, 9-10 

Mott, Lucretia, an abolitionist, 131 

Myths of Africa, 11-13 
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Negroes, the enslavement of, 20; 
escape of, to Indians, 32-33, 34 
Napoleon Bonaparte, dream of upset, 
68 

Narvaéz, expedition of, 18 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the 
split in the ranks of, on segrega- 
tion, 280-281 

National Equal Rights League, 226; 
ineffective, 280-281 

National Era, The, the establishment 
of, 132 

National Medical Association, refer- 
ence to, 260 
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National prejudice, an evil, 299 

Natives, African, a factor, 248-249; 
debasement of, by Europeans, 253, 
254 

Natural and inalienable rights of 
man, 48-72 

Neau, Elias, the work of, in New 
York, 40 

Negro, the, omitted from history, 

287 

Negro, Abraham, an interpreter for 

the Seminoles, 84, 86-87 

Negro churches, the statistics of, 

272-273 

Negro education, aid to, 230-232 

Negro fort, destruction of, 84 

Negro organizations in action, 226- 

227 

Negro press effective, 227 

Negro rule, a misnomer, 172 | 

Negroes, as privateers, 42; as 
soldiers, 42; with the Indians, 83- 
89; in Congress, 172-173; in the 
World War, 212-218; in the pro- 
fessions, 278 

Neill, Hugh, the work of, 40 

Nell, William C., Negro historian, 
134 

Newby, Dangerfield, a companion of 

John Brown, 149 

New England, the education of the 

Negro in, 114, 115 

New Hampshire, slavery abolished 

in, 54 : 

New Haven, 

wanted at, 94 

New Jersey, slavery, checked in, 54 

ew Market Heights, action at, 164 

ew Mexico, Negroes in, 16 

ew Orleans, fears of Negro upris- 

ing in, 78; secret schools in, 103; 

free Negroes in, 108, 109, 113; the 

capture of, 160 . 

Newport, a center for the slave- 
traders, 19 . 

New thought with respect to the 
Negro, 54-56 

New York, slavery checked in, 54; 
Negro Baptist Church in, 62; Ne- 
gro Methodists in, 62-64; the 
status of the free Negro in, 113- 
114 

New York City, uprisings in, 30; 
Negroes mobbed in, 96 


Negro school not 
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New York Fifteenth in France, 217 

Niles, Hezekiah, interest of, in colo- 
nization, 118-119 

Nobles of Africa enslaved, 20-21, 71- 
73 

Norfolk, Virginia, insurrectionary 
tendencies near, 78; secret school 
in, 103 

Normans, explorations of, along the 
African coast, 15 

North, the, free Negroes in, 109, 110, 
1110113, 114,115, 1165 117, 118 

North Carolina, law of, against race 
admixture, 43; slave-trade pro- 
hibited in, 65; law of against Ne- 
groes preaching, 82; other hostile 
laws, 82; the transplantation of 
Negroes from, 94; peonage in, 187 

Northern, interest of, in education, 

165 

Northern Pacific Coast sought for 

colonization of Negroes, 118 

Northwest Territory, the transplan- 

tation of Negroes to, 94 

Nova Scotia, Maroons sent to, 35 
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Oberlin College, the establishment of, 
132 

Oberlin-Wellington rescue, 140 

Observance of the law urged, 225 

Officers, Negro, trained at Ft. De- 
moines, 215; attacks on, 216, 217 

Oglethorpe, James, intercession of, in 
behalf of an Arabic scholar en- 
slaved, 21 

Ohio, antagonism in, to free Negroes, 
82; the transplantation of Ne- 
groes to, 94; mob action in, 95 

Olano, Nuflo de, companion of Bal- 
boa, 18 

O’Neall, J. B., an advocate of edu- 
cation for Negroes, 145 

Oppression of freedmen, 168-169; 
an enduring factor, 168-169 

Oration by Frederick Douglass on 
Abraham Lincoln, 332-340 

Ordeal of slavery revives the remedy 
of colonization, 99-123 

Ordinance of 1787, slavery and the, 
54, 66 

Osceola, the leader of the Seminoles, 
87-89 
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Otis, James, and freedom, 50 

Overseers, the use of, 27 

Owen, James, owner of Omar Ibn 
Said, 73 

Owners of slaves developed, 27 


P 


Packard, educational work of at 
Spelman, 165 

Paine, L. W., imprisonment a 133 

Painting invATHICa 37 

Palmares, resistance of, 36-37 

Palmyra, New York, Negroes 
mobbed in, 96 

Pan-African idea, 228 

Panama Canal, the construction of, 
202, reference to, 235, 238, 240 

Parallelisms in customs in Africa 
and America, 6-7, 288-289 

Past of the Negro studied, 290 

Paul, Nathaniel, “Downfall of Slav- 
ery Prophesied” by, 326 

Paw Paws, the enslavement of, 19 

Paying the price of freedom, 77-96 

Payne, Daniel A., efforts of, for up- 
lift, 166 

Payne, James S., president of Li- 
beria, 203 

Pennington J. W. C., a Negro aboli- 
tionist, 134, 146 

Pennsylvania, law of, against race 
admixture, 43 

Pennsylvania, attitude of, on slavery, 
138 

Peonage, the development of, 187; 
decision on, 188 

Pernambuco, Maroons in, 36-37 

Perry, Commodore, Negroes with, 
90, 301 

Perry, Rufus L., work of, in the 
church, 166 

Peru, Negroes to, 16 

Perversion of the truth, 296 

Petersburg, Virginia, Negro Baptist 
Church in, 62; fears of insurrec- 
tion in, 78 

Pétion, antislavery efforts of, 55 

Pettiford, W. R., work of, in the 
church, 166 

Pharmacists, Negro, the status of, 
262-263 

Phelps, J. W., attitude of, toward 
Negroes in the army, 162 
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Philadelphia, Negro Baptist Church 
in, 62; Negro Methodists in, 62, 
63, 64; Negroes mobbed in, 95- 
96; the status of the free Negroes 
in, 113, 114; slave lost in, 138 

Philanthropist, The, established in 
Cincinnati, 131-132 

Philanthropy and Negro education, 
230-232 

Philippine Islands, the control of, 
202 

Phillips, Wendell, efforts of, 
an antislavery orator, 130 

Physicians, Negro, the status of, 257- 

bu 258) 202 
Pitcairn, Major, 
Salem,.50 

Pittsburgh, Negroes mobbed in, 96; 
the status of the free Negroes in, 
113 

Plantation, the, slaves on, 20; the 
system developed, 99-101 

Plessey vs. Ferguson, the case of, 177 

Plunderers along the African coast, 
15-21 

Poindexter, James, work of, in the 
church, 166 

Points Bridge, Negroes in action at, 
Doe 

Politics, the Negro in, 206 

Polk, Leonidas, an instructor of Ne- 
groes, 145 

Pompey at Stony Point, 52 

Ponce de Leon, Negroes with, 16 

Poor Whites and Negroes, 220 

Poore, Salem, services of, 50 

Popular sovereignty, 143-145, 148 
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